








HILE Mediseval ecclesiastics 
stood at the head of literary 
cultivation, they were naturally in- 
vited into principal posts of the civil 
government; a fact which in itself 
constituted a definite connection 
between the service of the State 
and the ‘institutions in which these 
ecclesiastics had their education. 
No establishments known to us in 
ancient history have any external 
similarity to these. Ancient Greece 
was familiar with the idea of Na- 
tional Education, but it was deve- 
loped out of the military principle 
of training to arms, nearly as among 
the North American Indians. Mar- 
tial exercises, with dancing, wrest- 
ling, running, were the foundation : 
to sing to the lyre the verses of 
Tyrteus, Solon, Empedocles, or 
Simonides was a later softening: 
the study of geometry or dialectics 
never became National. But Aris- 
totle was well aware, and definitely 
maintained, that no schools could 
reach their highest perfection until 
they were organised by the State, 
and that, like gardens, they must 
firstattain a good old age. Private 
establishments, as an Academy of 
Plato, might be conducted by 
teachers of first-rate ability; but 
they, of necessity, depend on the 
energies of single minds. No 
guarantee can be offered that, upon 
the removal of one man, a great or 
total change for the worse may not 
ensue. We need the public confi- 
dence, the earnest interest of so- 
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ciety, permanent rules, and con- 
tinuity of principle. However 
valuable we must confess private 
schools to be, the establishments 
which aspire to impart the highest 
culture must necessarily be public 
and permanent, and in general ought 
to be under national control and 
enactment. 

The form which will be assumed 
by an institution for teaching will 
of course depend upon many cir- 
cumstances, and particularly upon 
the age of the pupils. In this 
country we are accustomed to speak 
of three gradations of these semi- 
naries, under the title of Preparatory 
Schools, Public or High Schools, 
lastly Colleges and Universities. 
The word Lyceum is used on the 
Continent nearly as in English a 
High School or Public School. To 
give definiteness, we may regard a 
Preparatory School as retaining 
pupils up to the age of twelve; a 
Lyceum as receiving them from 
twelve to eighteen; and a Univer- 
sity as not admitting them before 
the age of seventeen, and ordinarily 
retaining them from eighteen to 
twenty-two. It is true that the 
Scotch Universities, as did anciently 
those of England, receive students at 
a much earlier age: but this is only 
a mark that the full form which 
characterises a University is not yet 
assumed. As there was a time 
when the same practitioner was 
indifferently Surgeon, Physician, 
and Apothecary, though with the 
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progress of art and science a division 
of labour has arisen; so there was 
a time when the same institution 
served for High School and College 
equally; but increasing culture 
brings about a separation. Unless 
we keep steadfastly in view the ave- 
rage age of the students, we cannot 
get clear ideas of the objects at 
which an institution may aim, and 
the general arrangements which are 
practicable. The nature of the 
studies, the mode of the teaching, 
the liberty to be enjoyed by the 
pupils, must essentially vary with 
their age. We must not, then, be 
misled by such names as Colleges, 
to aim at something unattainable. 
Youths of seventeen and eighteen 
cannot profitably aspire to the same 
performances as young men of 
twenty-two ; and an institution will 
work undernumerous disadvantages 
which endeavours to be a College 
when it ought to be a High School. 

From a University we must dis- 
tinguish those institutions which 


aim to impart strictly professional 
training, as contrasted with general 


culture. Hitherto it has appeared 
that such schools may with much 
advantage be engrafted upon Uni- 
versities, and to a certain extent 
incorporated with them, while pre- 
serving their separate existence. 
These are often called Faculties. 
Such are the Faculties of Medicine 
and of Theology in old Universities. 
They are little corporations in 
themselves, and regulate their own 
studiesand degrees, though standing 
in definite relations to the Univer- 
sity in which they act. In this 
way the transition is not too abrupt 
from general to professional culture. 
A young man after commencing his 
Professional course may continue to 
attend such general lectures as 
either conduce to eminence in his 
profession or are on other grounds 
acceptabletohim. The co-operation 
of those Professors who teach 
Chemistry and Botany as abstract 
sciences, is, of course, highly valu- 
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able to the practical Physician. So 
to the Theologian or the Lawyer 
the lecturers on History, on Litera- 
ture, on Languages, on Morals, and 
on Jurisprudence must be regarded 
as almost essential. Still, it must 
never be forgotten that the general 
cultivation of the mind is one thing 
and professional knowledge is an- 
other; and in the highest and best 
state which Universities have yet 
attained, while general culture is 
made the basis, facilities are also 
given for certain kinds of Profes- 
sional study. 

No State that aspires at system- 
atic rule can dispense with institu- 
tions for training its future civil 
officers. To what age any scho- 
lastic teaching shall continue, will 
depend mainly on the state of know- 
ledge in the period and the quality 
of the government; but with the 
advance of art and science, and the 
increasing complexity of the State- 
machine, a more extended course 
of study may be counted on as 
necessary. To speak generally, a 
difference will arise in Universities, 
according as the predominant influ- 
ence in them is that of an imperial 
power, a hierarchy, or an aristocracy. 
The imperial principle aims chiefly 
to attain in its officers administra- 
tive ability. An imperial Univer- 
sity, then, if good of its kind, is 
likely to furnish abundant means of 
purely specific culture. Persons 
will frequent it in order to become 
skilful in law, wise in medicine, 
competent ambassadors or admi- 
nistrators, prudent magistrates, 
ready surveyors, accomplished ar- 
chitects or astronomers, and modern 
linguists. Every special occupation 
which the service of the State 
needs, whether civil or theologi- 
cal, naval or military, may be 
expected to find its representatives 
among the teachers of such a Uni- 
versity. This is the first type which 
pure monarchy tends to gender. 
In the second place, when a Uni- 
versity is developed under the pa 
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tronage and influence of a powerful 
ecclesiastical body, all studies will 
be regarded as subordinate and sub- 
servient to that of Religion ; and if 
the notions current in the age con- 
cerning religion be in any impor- 
tant degree erroneous, it follows 
almost inevitably that every science 
and art is distorted and depraved, 
by forcing them into harmony with 
preconceived views. Nevertheless, 
such sacerdotal establishments, un- 
til they fall into decay, impart an 
elevation of sentiment to their best 
members, greater than can often be 
found in the more utilitarian insti- 
tutions of despotism ; and in times 
in which the religious or priestly 
body contains all the knowledge of 
the age, perhaps no other system 
for the schools of learning is in any 
way practicable. A third influence 
under which the public educational 
institutions sometimes grow up is 
that of aristocracy ; and the result 
is widely different. ‘The rich and 
honourable, who enjoy abundant lei- 
sure, in a rude and active age love 
the sports of the field and the use 
ofarms, but in more luxurious or 
refined times call for the enjoyment 
of polite literature and elegant 
science. They cannot bear the 
drudgery of ecclesiastical lore, 
nor do they much trouble them- 
selves about responsibility in public 
office. Neither Theology in its for- 
malities, nor Professional and Prac- 
tical Study, is likely to find much 
encouragement in the institutions 
which are shaped by their influence. 
Literature may be cultivated, but 
with the taste of the amateur, and 
with no great depth of learning. 

Their Universities will be places of 
fashionable resort, where elegant 
accomplishments may be acquired 
with gentlemanly manners; but, 

unless other agencies are at work, 

Science will with difficulty strike 
any deep root. Politics, asa study, 
will have no existence. Its rules will 
be those of Party, and it will be prac- 
tically held that whoever has en- 
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joyed a certain amount of general 
liberal culture is at once fit to ad- 
minister any of the high offices of 
State. Office, it is felt, is the na- 
tural right of the aristocracy. Such 
in fact was the state of feeling at 
Rome under the later republics. 
No Universities, indeed, existed 
there; but the aristocracy instead 
frequented Grecian schools, and 
maintained in their private houses 
learned Greeks as companions of 
their social hours. 

The old Universities of England 
were of a mixed character. Ori- 
ginally they show themselves under 
the patronage of the clergy, and 
—whether or not of ecclesiastical 
foundation in the strict sense of the 
word—were very soon subjected to 
a strong ecclesiastical pressure. 
To this day they bear—for good 
and for evil—the marks of a sacer- 
dotal origin. But from the reign 
of Elizabeth downward they be- 
came the nursery of the youthful 
members of aristocratic families, 
and thenceforth the aristocratic 
influences which I have been de- 
scribing have blended with the pri- 
mitive sacerdotal element. Acci- 
dental causes have led to a peculiar 
cultivation of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, as of Metaphysics at Dublin ; 
but the Mathematical course has 
not been of any specifically profes- 
sional kind, on which account it is 
praised by some and censured by 
others. 

At present let it be remarked that 
all political analogies combine to 
persuade us that mixed influences 
are much to be desired in the Uni- 
versity. Even if it be intended pecu- 
liarly for the youthof thearistocracy, 
or peculiarly for the clergy, it ought 
not on that account to be singly 
aristocratical nor singly clerical: 
but asin real life the parties will 
finda world where State and Church, 
King and People, Lords and Com- 
mons, High and Low are mingled,so 
in the University, as a Microcosm, 
some imageof all these thingsshould 
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appear. We take for granted that 
Aristocracy—that is, the influence of 
hereditary rank and wealth—must 
and will exist in England; and we 
ask what are the functions which it 
may perform and ought to perform 
in a well-ordered State. The reply 
is clear: it ought to win and retain 
popular confidence, and having that 
confidence, to conduct the executive 
government both central and local : 
if it cannot do this, it were better 
that it should not exist. But in order 
that it may fulfil this office, it needs 
aneducationwhich both intellectually 
and morally shall be adapted to it— 
intellectually, in regard to the 
training of mind and knowledge 
acquired directly or imbibed indi- 
rectly ; morally, in that genuine and 
affable nobleness of mind which can 
conciliate the people without degrad- 
ing itself, because it has learned 
the people’s strength and weakness. 
It has been reckoned a benefit in 
our constitution that the sons and 
brothers of Peers are Commoners ; 


so that our peers themselves while 
young often fulfil the duties of com- 


moner statesmen. In like manner, 
while any such democracy of princi- 
ple in a University is to be deprecated 
as would constitute young men the 
controllers of study or discipline, 
yet it seems to be not amiss that the 
junior part of the academicians 
should have their own understood 
rights and certain powers of organi- 
sation, by which a portion of demo- 
cratic spirit should become blended 
with that aristocratic rule which 
needs to be predominant in every 
University. 

Many persons are apt to imagine 
that the direct instruction imparted 
at a University is the sole advantage 
to be gained from University-resi- 
dence; and that if equally able 
teaching could be obtained under a 
private roof, the benefit would be as 
great. But such a view does not 
embrace all the elements of the 
question. In great and permanent 
corporations, such as are the Uni- 
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versities of England, under institu- 
tions where the expressionof thought 
is free from the dictation of either 
the secular or the priestly power, 
there are valuable advantages which 
may be retained by those who, from 
local defects or even general error 
in a curriculum, fail to receive 
good teaching. The assembling of 
youths makes in itself a little world 
—a theatre of various experience 
and emulation—while the blending 
of many minds among the elders, 
especially if individuals of high rank 
and refinement are found among 
them, exerts a combined and har. 
monious influence on the pupils 
which cannot be measured by a scho- 
lastic test. It is indeed a great fault 
in a University, for it is a wanton 
casting away of one peculiar advan- 
tage, if a student is forced to look 
to a singleteacher for his instruction. 
He ought to have access to the lec- 
tures of a numerous yet select band, 
such as it is absolutely impossible 
to find in less massive corporations. 
Even so, the benefit to the student 
by no means depends solely on the 
teaching. The arrangements which 
facilitate study to the studious, and 
allow all to accept friends and 
associates of study from a large and 
various society, are an immense ad- 
vantage. Much less does the benefit 
depend solely on the erudition of the 
teachers, strictly so called; that is, 
on the accuracy and soundness of 
the learning: it depends on zeal for 
knowledge, for truth, for justice, 
for wisdom—in short, on the spirit 
of the place; on the enthusiasm 
which is stirred up by persons and 
things around. When the intellect 
of youth is opening to an under- 
standing of the great world; when 
the mind begins to awaken to its 
own powers, and its action to be- 
come delightful to itself; its sympa- 
thies need to be kindled on the side 
of everything generous, noble, and 
true. Excellent were it if it could 
see in every teacher how fervently 
he loves truth, how keenly he 
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pursues it; how he lays aside pre- 
judice, and abandons detected error ; 
how he lives to learn, and by learn- 
ing enlarges his charity; how he 
sympathises with justice, and hates 
all wickedness and oppression. This 
is the best of sermons to a young 
mind. It is true that a large 
diversity will necessarily exist in 
the different subjects taught ; nor 
can the same moral influence arise 
equally out of all; and in any case 
it is beyond the measure of human 
perfection to expect that all the 
public teachers will ever enforce 
such lessons by their conduct. 
Nevertheless, if such is, on the whole, 
the pervading spirit of a place, its 
effect on the mind is more valuable 
than any inculcation of detailed 
knowledge. In defect, however, of 
such influences on the part of 
public teachers, there is a whole- 
some stimulus afforded by the young 
men to one another, unless the 
University regulations are de- 
plorably bad. Of course they may 
corrupt one another. Even in 
periods when the great majority 
used to pass their time in listless- 
ness, voluptuousness, or roaring 
debauchery, yet out of so great a 
number there would always be a 
select few who loved and cultivated 
knowledge, and would be drawn 
together by similarity of tastes. 
The generous rivalry and mutual 
encouragement of young men cast 
together yield advantages so great, 
that hardly any eminence in a 
public instructor, or only one of 
avery rare order, can compete with 
them or supply the want of them. 
Each student finds out his own 
deficiencies far more readily by 
comparing himself with his equals 
in age and companions than by 
that narrower amount of inter- 
course which alone he can have 
with his teacher. He better learns, 
also, what is attainable by him, 
and is excited to aspire; nor is it 
80 easy fur a young man of superior 
mind to be proud of his advances 
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und satisfied with them in presence 
of numerous equals in age, among 
whom he is sure to find many equals 
in talent. In many cases also 
friendships are formed between 
those who are of like attainments, 
and study is pursued in company ; 
whereby they not merely stimulate, 
but to a great extent actually 
instruct each other. It may even 
be added that they conduce to 
the improvement of their public 
teachers. The celebrated Niebuhr 
is said on one occasion to have 
addressed his class with the words : 
‘ You are my wings.’ In a Univer- 
sity which is thronged by numbers, 
zealous learners, it is to be ex- 
pected, will be proportionately 
more numerous; and the teacher 
will more cheerfully undergo new 
labours for the sake of his class, 
under a sense that his exertions 
have a greater result. In fact, it 
is in such a case easier to get 
eminent men in each department 
to accept the appointments. It is 
an error to suppose that large 
salaries are everything, and that 
mere money-power will assuredly 
command able teachers. Money 
undoubtedly will do much ; talents. 
it will generally command, but 
certainly not genius; and the best 
talents are apt to stagnate and 
pine in a place too cramped for 
them. Eminent teachers hate a 
post which, being well paid and 
ill attended, bears too much the 
aspect of a sinecure. For all 
these reasons it is of importance 
to the tuition itself that the classes 
be fully attended ; then no small and 
isolated institutions will permanently 
be able to rival large institutions 
equally well conducted. 

Besides this, the local associations 
of a great and especially an ancient 
University give it peculiar advan- 
tages. They bestow a dignity on 
the ruling body, as the inheritors 
of authority revered far and wide, 
which aids in upholding such rules 
of discipline as general good order 
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or the interests of science demand. 
The pupils, from their first arrival, 
feel that they not merely are coming 
to receive certain advantages of 
teaching, but that they are about to 
be admitted as members of a great 
Society, to which, for all the rest 
of their lives, it will gratify them 
to have belonged. Under judicious 
restrictions, such as repress the de- 
velopment of haughty feelings to 
those without the University, there 
is a value in the corporate spirit of 
an academical body. As it is to be 
desired that each of us should be 
proud of his country, great as are 
the abuses to which the principle of 
patriotism is liable, so it is de- 
cidedly to be wished that every 
student should be proud of the in- 
stitution of which he forms a 
humble part; should appropriate 
its honours as his own; should see 
on its walls the portraits of men 
who have adorned it either in a 
directly scholastic line or more 
generally in civil life. If security 
is taken that the new generations 
shall be unable to repose in indo- 
lence on the credit won by their 
predecessors, it will be exceedingly 
conducive to the general interests 
of the institution that the connec- 
tion of the present with the past 
should be distinctly felt. It need 
hardly be mentioned tkat the pos- 
session of Academical Buildings, 
which have from age to age been 
appropriated to the same objects, 
eminently assists this feeling, as 
well to actual students as to those 
who have long since passed off from 
the University into the great world 
without. When the man of busi- 
ness or letters, the country gentle- 
man or peer, in later life revisits 
the halls and rooms in which his 
academical years were spent, al- 
though nearly all his contempo- 
raries may have left those abodes, 
he recognises an entire identity in 
the place itself, and feels that the 
institution is the same. On this 
peculiarly depends the permanent 
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interest felt in an institution by 
old pupils. It is important that 
every student should feel not 
merely that he is connected with 
one or two teachers—in which case, 
as soon as they have left the place, 
his sympathy with it may decay— 
but that he is connected with a 
great and continuous Institution, 
and through it with hundreds or 
thousands of great men who have 
there laid the foundations of their 
fature eminence. Thus, with the 
progress of time, the influence and 
ability of a University continues to 
accumulate ; and if it be true toits 
calling, its public services will be 
proportionably greater. 

There is another national use, 
not to be omitted, in great edu- 
cational establishments where the 
youth of all parties may freely mix 
—namely, it gives them one more 
point of united sympathy, and tends 
to soften the asperities of public 
opposition. It has been observed 
that no free constitutions can last 
long, unless the contending factions 
which are certain to arise have fixed 
interests in common, about which 
there can be no controversy. Such 
have been among ourselves the 
prerogative of the Crown and pri- 
vileges of the House of Peers ; such 
was the existence of an Established 
Church. Yet more strong and per- 
manent, though less talked of, is 
the influence of property, and the 
consequent dread of convulsions by 
which its loss may be risked. But 
it can hardly be doubted that the 
common sympathies imbibed at our 
Universities by the two great par- 
ties who, ever since the great Re- 
volution, have divided the admi- 
nistration of the British Empire, 
have exceedingly tended to soften 
the extremes of faction. Perhaps 
this now belongs to the past. By 
reason of the growth of our nation 
—our Universities having a long 
while ceased to grow—large masses 
of the community have been ex- 
cluded from them who are likely 
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to exercise increasing influence on 
national concerns. In a general 
and political point of view it does 
appear desirable that the youth of 
the whole nation (so far as pecu- 
niary circumstances permit their 
receiving a prolonged scholastic 
education) should be, as it were, 
fused together in common schools 
of learning, where they will imbibe 
common associations of interest, 
love, and pride. Ifin public life they 
must come into collision, it should 
be as citizens who desire in a dif- 
ferent way to uphold or improve 
national institutions, not as ene- 
mies who are aiming to destroy. 
At present, unhappily, partly 
through religious and partly through 
scientific reasons, a large and highly 
influential portion of the English 
nation is estranged from the na- 
tional Universities. The absence 


of common sympathies hereby dif- 
fused through a sensible fraction of 
the entire nation is an evil which 
is not remedied by any erection of 


new Universities, however desir- 
able, on their own grounds, such 
new institutions might be judged ; 
much less by scattered Colleges, 
feebly united by common examina- 
tions in a distant centre. 

A point of much importance was 
darkly alluded to above, which occa- 
sionally divides the opinion of hus- 
band and wife. It is impossible for 
masses of young men to be con- 
gregated for the purposes of study, 
without danger of a lower standard 
of morality becoming current among 
them than could be endured in the 
bosom of families. Young men are 
prone to wink at young men’s pe- 
culiar excesses. When the mild 
and sweet influence of mothers and 
sisters is removed, male natures be- 
come uproarious. After close study 
will follow violent exercises; after 
exhausting labour, intemperate eat- 
ing and drinking ; and if drunken- 
ness can be tolerated, we have no 
security whatever against worse 
debasements. Certainly our own 
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Universities, and many of those 
on the Continent, have been or are 
so bad, in every moral point of 
view, that the whole question most 
justly demands serious enquiry. 
Are Universities necessarily foci of 
immorality to young men? Are 
they worse than the mixed world, 
into which most parents must en- 
trust their children at that critical 
age P If they are so, I must add my 
vote on the side of the Mothers 
against the Fathers, and prefer, for 
the majority, local establishments, 
which will allow the students to 
live at their parents’ homes, in spite 
of the great intellectual disadvan- 
tages. But is it true that a Univer- 
sity is necessarily a place of moral 
contagion ? It will doubtless always 
contain immoral members; so do all 
our towns, our banks, ourmerchants’ 
houses, our factories, our colonies, 
ourarmyandnavy. Wearenotcalled 
on to maintain that a University 
will ever be a Utopia, but that, 
under ordinarily good management, 
it need not be worse, and may be 
a little better, than the world at 
large. In considering this subject, 
there are one or two facts that ought 
not to be forgotten. Many of us 
have heard and read, if we have not 
known, scandalous affairs concern- 
ing the youth of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, more especially in reference 
to the past century; andatraditional 
belief is often founded on this that 
the then prevalent immoralities are 
the standard and almost inevitable 
state of things. But it must be re- 
membered that if the young men 
of the last century were drunken, 
so were their fathers. The coun- 
try squire, and very often the 
rector or parson, in country or 
town, took many a bottle of wine 
or jug of ale too much. Sensual 
excess was the order of the day, 
from the Restoration of Charles II. 
until it was checked by Methodism 
outside the Church and by Evan- 
gelicanism within. It is only within 
living memory that the drunken- 
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ness of old men, Fellows of Colleges 
and Clergymen, has been extirpated 
at our Universities; and can any- 
one wonder if many youths of the 
same institutions ran headlong into 
that vice, and into all those which 
spring out of it? It was only in 
a degenerate and transitional state 
that the senior members of these 
Universities were so often disreput- 
able persons; this state is past and 
gone, one would hope for ever. 
The reign of Charles II. evidently 
depraved England terribly. We 
have not yet recovered from the 
mischief of its giving to the Exche- 
quer a direct interest in the drinking 
habits of the nation. 

This is scarcely the occasion to 
discuss the causes or the remedies 
of academic irregularities. It may 
be sufficient to say that there are 
two powerful agents for enforcing 
decorous conduct on all, whether 
their principles of virtue be strong 
or weak. The first is an aid with 
which no young men can afford to 


dispense; namely, fulloccupation. If 
the mind is kept on the stretch by 
various and profitable exercise ; if 
relaxation is confined .within the 
limits which health requires; we 
have abundant proof in every walk 
of life that common morality is no 


very severe effort. But if to this 
be added, we need not say poverty, 
but a purse only moderately filled, 
we have a second great guarantee 
of moral behaviourin those who have 
to keep up the appearance of gen- 
tlemen. One may indulge base de- 
sires in many ways at a very small 
expense; but systematically to 
follow an immoral course in such a 
way as not to disgust one who re- 
tains any gentlemanly feeling, to 
say nothing of gentlemanly associ- 
ates, is a very expensive affair. 
Hence, for the general morality of 
a University, two things of chief 
importance are to be exacted, over 
and above the direct influences for 
good which, it may be hoped, will 
proceed from the senior members. 
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One is, that no systematic idleness 
shall be allowed (for which purpose 
strong means of discipline are 
essential); the other, that every 
discouragement should be offered to 
parents giving to their sons too 
great a command of money, and 
barriers be set up against the con. 
tracting of debts by young men. 
To the latter end some legislative 
help may be needed. If, for instance, 
it were enacted that all bills, when 
a month old, should be sent in to the 
University Authorities, and formally 
acknowledged by them ; and that no 
tradesman or moneylender should 
be able to recover any moneys on 
debts of longer standing without 
producing such acknowledgements ; 
this, I apprehend, would go far to 
extinguish the miseries which arise 
from College debts. It would then 
be in every parent’s power to limit 
his son’s pecuniary means, and a 
large fraction of the still surviving 
immoralities might vanish. 

It must not be forgotten by 
mothers that a time must come when 
their sons will be called to make 
trial of manly liberty ; and although 
individual parental wisdom must be 
exercised not to expose prematurely 
to danger those natures which are 
least likely to resist temptation, yet 
we must not desire to debar our 
sons from solid advantages merely 
because they are to be purchased by 
a certain measure of risk. In fact, 
there are many youths who at the 
age of nineteen are as able safely to 
comeforth outof family life (as far as 
personal morals are concerned) as 
they will become at five-and-twenty. 
For such, a University residence is, 
in every intellectual sense, greatly 
superior to any other system. 

Suppose now that, instead of 
such bodies as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, separate towns had their 
own Colleges, with the intent that 
students should reside at their 
parents’ homes. For argument’s 
sake supposing that possible, the 
consequence would be that thirty 
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petty Universities would exist, few 
of which could command public 
influence or win permanent and 
widespread attachment ; could have 
a sufficient number of Professors 
to secure eminence. in various 
branches, or fulfil any of those con- 
ditions without which a University 
will never realise its highest idea. 
Nor is this all: but, with the excep- 
tion of a few great towns, it is 
certain that only a small fraction 
of the students would, in practice, 
be able to live at home. The most 
plausible project would be to fix 
the site of a College close to a rail- 
way station, in order that pupils 
might be able to attend from a dis- 
tance. But unless their parents 
also lived near another station on 
the same line, and within twenty 
miles, the loss of time would be 
such as to make attendance on 
College lectures very unmanageable. 
Something, indeed, might perhaps 
be done of this sort, to accommo- 
date such parents as were near 


enough to make this arrangement 


expedient; but, looking at the 
question from a national point of 
view, is it not more important to 
strengthen Universities by keeping 
them few, than to multiply them 
under the hope (which will as- 
suredly be disappointed) that the 
Day School system can ever become 
the predominating one, without an 
entire loss of all that characterises 
University influence? Many per- 
sons are misled by confounding 
High Schools, or Specific Pro- 
fessional Colleges, with Univer- 
sities. Large towns may with 
great advantage have Day Schools 
or Colleges under superior manage- 
ment in which youths should con- 
tinue till the age of seventeen or 
eighteen ; but, whatever the excel- 
lence of these institutions, they do 
not hold the place of Universities, 
to which, nevertheless, they are 
very useful—indeed, essential—sub- 
sidiaries. In the modern develop- 
ment the age of students at Uni- 
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versities is from eighteen or nine- 
teen to twenty-two; and the peculiar 
spirit of such institutions cannot 
be sustained, if any are allowed to 
be admitted at all who are boys 
and not young men. Instead of 
two Universities, we may now 
need five or six; but let them be 
on the old scale, not mere Lyceums. 

Among men of business, espe- 
cially perhaps in the manufacturing 
districts, there is often a vague 
idea prevalent that there is no 
practical utility in Universities. 
Some think themselves very liberal 
in allowing that the general culti- 
vation of the mind by direct tuition 
may be advantageously continued 
till the age of seventeen or even 
eighteen; but to continue it any 
longer they regard as lost time. 
Professional education, they held, 
should begin at the age of eighteen; 
and such education is best carried 
on in the private chamber, in. the 
counting-house, in the laboratory, in 
the workshop, in the courts of law, 
or in the open field. And in this 
view they are strongly confirmed 
by a feeling that our old Uni- 
versities are quite a failure. There 
is no use in blinking this argu- 
ment. The nation has great and 
serious complaints to make con- 
cerning the state of our Uni- 
versities; but this is so far from 
proving that such institutions are 
not needed, as to be only one way 
of setting forth their paramount 
importance. 

In the present century it has 
become abundantly and _ painfully 
manifest how a great, industrious, 
inventive, and well-principled na- 
tion is exposed to severe suffering 
through the ignorance of its rulers. 
Is it necessary to insist on the facts 
which illustrate this? Is it not 
notorious that for seventy years 
after Adam Smith wrote on the 
Wealth of Nations our statesmen 
persisted in denying or ignoring the 
plainest truths which he had de- 
monstrated? The restrictions on 
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trade, with which our Statute Book 
overflowed, were an infatuated self- 
infliction of loss and ruin. What is 
to be said of the Game Laws, blight- 
ing cultivation, and of the Land 
Laws, emptying whole regions of 
men? Our whole commercial code 
has been a mass of barbarism and 
injustice. Our schedules of taxa- 
tion were a scheme of mere blind 
grasping ; the sole principle being 
this, to get as much for the Ex- 
chequer as possible, without any 
regard to the loss inflicted on the 
people or the demoralisation directly 
or indirectly caused. No doubt our 
leading statesmen were acquainted 
with this; but the mass of the aris- 
tocracy were in the dark—were 
prejudiced and densely ignorant— 
and the leaders did not dare to out- 
step their followers too fast. And 
why have our aristocracy been so 
lamentably misled? Plainly be- 


cause their political education was 
utterly neglected ; and, in fact, in 
the Universities which they fre- 


quented the pervading influences 
were directed to confirm error and 
to repress the dissemination of 
practical science that affects the 
moral and political welfare of man. 
This is but one case; yet it is a 
most weighty one in the present 
connection ; for there is no moral 
and political science sodemonstrative 
as Political Economy; none which 
is so adapted to University teach- 
ing. Look at the scandalous fact 
concerning the currency. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel (under the influence, it is 
supposed, of Lord Overstone) in- 
duced the House of Commons to 
pass, in 1844, a very gratuitous 
Bank Act, which, every time it has 
come into operation, has had to be 
suspended because of the great 
mischief it caused by crippling the 
free action of the only Bank which 
all England trusts. This Act has 
been condemned by all the first 
authorities in Political Economy ; 
it stands on the Statute Book simply 
because, of the whole House of 
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Commons, scarcely half-a-dozen 
members dare to avow that they 
understand the topic of Currency. 
So ill are public men still educated. 
It has been doubted by some whether 
Politics can ever become a Science : 
and unquestionably in its applica- 
tions it so needs the aid of practical 
experience that no very young man 
can be a good politician, though he 
may be a good chemist or a good 
astronomer. But Political Economy 
in this respect is like Chemistry or 
Astronomy. The laws of the Market 
are peculiarly uniform in their act- 
ing. In application the Science 
makes certain hypotheses concerning 
fact, no doubt, as must always be 
the case; but it is not more difficult 
to ascertain whether the hypotheses 
are really verified than in a case of 
practical Mechanics. There is, then, 
no excuse for a University not suc- 
ceeding in teaching Political Kco- 
nomy. It is a study to which all 
young men of University age are 
perfectly competent ; a study which 
leaves the same full conviction on 
the mind, as to all its main conclu- 
sions, which can be gained from 
Chemistry or Mechanics; a study 
which, once learned in youth, abides 
in the mind for ever. This nation, 
then, has a clear cause of complaint 
that it has been subjected to severe 
suffering and countless loss (to say 
nothing of indirect evil results) 
through the want of education in 
its rulers; and the evil must be 
traced home to the fault of our 
national Universities, and their in- 
competence to the task which they 
have undertaken. 

In this remark we do not forget 
the meritorious exertions which have 
been made, and are still made, by 
an energetic minority in Oxford and 
Cambridge. Their progress in thirty 
years is such as no one could have 
anticipated, in enlarging the studies, 
in giving new life to the Professor- 
ships, in reducing sinecures, and in 
relaxing the stiffness of ancient 
regulations. But, with all praise to 
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the reformers, the reform manifestly 
comes cruelly late in time, and can- 
not overtake the necessities of the 
day. Not to rest too much on a 
single study, let us advert to several 
forms of mischief entailed on us by 
false notions or negligence of Con- 
stitutional Law and natural rights as 
to Land and Water—matters quite 
vital in every State. 

It does not need scholastic science 
to teach certain elements of Politics 
any more than to teach Morals; but 
each needs inculcation. If the young 
are allowed to see immorality preva- 
lent without rebuke, it seems to them 
the natural and necessary course of 
the world. So if political neglects 
pass unrebuked, these too fail to 
touch the political conscience. It 
is no matter of doubt, whether we 
need local government, whether 
towns can be healthy without strict 
enforcement of sanitary law, whether 
local revenues ought to be husbanded 
and local taxation made just. Yet 


for perhaps a century many of our 


greatest towns were left without 
municipal constitutions, and the old 
municipalities were deliberately 
allowed to sink into a most corrupt 
form, and become a sort of family 
heirloom by the self-election (that 
is, by the co-optation) of alocal clique. 
For more than a century and a half 
it might literally have been sup- 
posed that municipal authority was 
a mere invention for controlling the 
Parliamentary elections,so that where 
there was no election to Parliament 
it was not wanted. Surely it be- 
longs to the very rudiments of 
Political Science to know that a 
dense population needs an anxious, 
active, ever-present administration 
to defend the rights of the public 
against the perpetual encroachments 
of individual cupidity ; to claim or 
buy up the town land, and dictate 
everything needful concerning the 
buildings and the disposal of refuse, 
so that neither the air nor the water 
shall be poisoned. Otherwise, all 
those national rights are ravished 
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from the poor which they would 
have possessed in a wholly savage 
condition, and free citizens are made 
lower than barbarians. But tothe 
politicians in the reigns of our 
Georges what did it signify that 
new and vast towns grew up at 
random, with no restriction on un- 
wholesome dwellings and pollution 
of the streams? Sickness, general 
weakness, premature death, orphan- 
hood, indigence, prostitution, widow- 
hood—inshort, all misery—followed, 
unnoticed by the State. Even now, 
near forty years since the Act for 
reforming the Municipalities, we 
inherit the consequences of this 
monstrous neglect, and of other 
malversations: the population is 
degenerate. Moreover, when, after 
the legal reform, a cry arose for 
healthier towns, a ‘sanitary’ self- 
appointed clique, confident of its 
own wisdom, diverted the move- 
ment into a most noxious channel ; 
persuading Parliament (in 1848) 
not merely to legalise the pollution 
of the natural streams, but to make 
this odious practice compulsory. In 
London the evil was of very old 
standing below the point where the 
Fleet Ditch emptied itself into the 
Thames. It was enormously aggra- 
vated, when gas was invented, by 
the lawlessness of the Gas Company, 
which (about 1816) so defiled the 
river that salmon could not come 
up it at all. After 1848 it was 
systematically defiled by command 
of Parliament, until Parliament 
itself was almost poisoned. Then 
at last came reaction; but, as Dr. 
Rumsey—himself a sanitary au- 
thority—informed the Social Science 
Association in 1868, these sanitary 
gentlemen have made the problem 
of the Health of Townsmore difficult 
than they found it twenty years 
earlier,and have poisoned the villages 
too, which of old were healthy. 

Nor can it be pretended that the 
study of History in our Universities 
has been conducted in such a way 
as to impress on the gentry and 
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clergy any of those great lessons 
which it is so eminently calculated 
to impart. Such are the following, 
which the lamented Arnold of 
Rugby ardently desired to enforce 
on all who came within his in- 
fluence: That widéspread discon- 
tent through the mass of a nation 
is an unfailing proof that there is, 
or has been, gross misgovernment ; 
that the injustice of class to class is 
uniformly punished by factions and 
resentments, by national weakness, 
or by the ultimate depression of 
the unjust party ; thatslavery is a 
self-ruining abomination ; that pau- 
perism is an odious national disease, 
not an institution to be acquiesced 
in; that when new classes spri:g 
up in the growth of society, it is a 
positive injustice not to enlarge the 
national institutions for their recep- 
tion ; that power which exists for 
itself alone has in it the seeds of 
its own destruction,. while power 
which is exerted for general benefit 
is: sure to grow stronger and 
stronger; that exclusiveness is jus- 
tifiable, if at all, only in exceptional 
and temporary cases, and then, only 
for the general safety; that our 
perpetual duty is to improve our 
institutions, not tamely and literally 
to ‘keep things as they are,’ but 
to elevate them with our own ad- 
vancing morality; and when every 
element of society is altering its 
forms, earnestly to remember that 
our organic growths ought to grow. 
On the contrary, to this day there 
remains in our whole aristocracy a 
horror of ‘organic change.’ That 
which ought to be ordinary, yearly, 
and so gradual as to be almost 
insensible, is postponed as long as 
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possible, so that at last it becomes 
convulsive; from which, as from 
the damming up of a mighty river, 
one must expect a dangerous flood. 
Even our mercantile classes, not 
excluding those who were called 
the Manchester School, have pre- 
valently forgotten healthy tradi- 
tions of common law concerning 
the purity of the streams and public 
rights in land, and popularly speak 
of property in land as identical 
in nature with property in mov- 
ables. Facility of transfer, as of 
Bank Stock, is their great desire: 
few seem aware that town-land 
ought only exceptionally to be in 
private hands, and that the vast 
increase of rent on building-land 
ought to be reserved as a fund for 
general benefit. Thought, know- 
ledge, experience, on all these 
matters are very old, and close at 
hand to all who seek them; yet our 
legislators and public men, who 
nearly allin the days of worst neg- 
lect were reared at our old Univer- 
sities, have been deplorably ig- 
norant or reckless ; evidently, be- 
cause neither the truth nor their 
own responsibility was ever in- 
culeated upon them. 

This remark points to the con- 
clusion that the Curriculum of our 
Universities has been grievously 
deficient; has continued in the 
aristocratic and sacerdotal groove 
long after the era at which the 
Universities had become the train- 
ing-school for statesmen, for whom 
imperial institutions were needed. 
This opens a separate question, 
concerning the Curriculum, grave 
enough and difficult enough to be 
reserved for a second article. 


F. W. Newman. 














T1\HE word Romance denoted ori- 

ginally any one of the various 
forms assumed by the Latin lan- 
guage towards the close of the Dark 
Ages, so called, in those provinces 
of Western Europe upon which the 
influence of Rome had been most 
deeply impressed. The ancient 
Hispania and Gallia had resigned 
themselves altogether to Roman 
culture ; their barbarian eyes had 
been dazzled by the splendour of 
their imperial conquerors; they 
eagerly forsook the language of their 
race, and endeavoured to adopt that 
of Italy. The word Romance is 
still used in a certain district of 
Switzerland to denote a Latin- 
descended speech. In process of 
time this word came to be applied 
especially to the Roman dialect 
spoken in France, perhaps because 
the earliest cultivation of a modern 
language for literary purposes would 
seem to have been attempted there, 
and must have rendered the tongue 
of that land famous throughout the 
contiguous countries ; also because 
the central position of France with 
regard to England, Italy, and Spain 
must have made its speech more 
generally known than that of any 
one of the other Roman-speaking 
provinces. Thus French became 
pre-eminently the Romance. When 
Northern France, some two centuries 
after the settlement of the Normans 
upon its coast, began to show signs 
of a higher life than that of mere 
predation and turbulence, then the 
term Romance acquired a new 
meaning. It was applied to the 
poetical offspring of that higher 
life—to a sort of rude narrative 
poem picturing the life and the spi- 
rit that were dear to the Northern- 
French people at that time. Such 
&@ poem was called a Romance. 
Presently such stories as were told 
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by such poems were narrated in 
prose. Then prose works too were 
styled Romances. Such are the 
derivation and the earliest literary 
significance of the word Romance. 
Various theories have been enter- 
tainedas to the originof this literary 
form. Scholars have referred it to 
the Arabians in Spain, to the Scan- 
dinavians, to the Classical writers, to 
the Britons of Brittany. We do not 
care now to weigh the comparative 
merits of these several views, or to 
point out their superfiuousness. 
We are content with the significant 
fact that the oldest Romances of 
which we know or can hear any- 
thing were written in Norman- 
French. Whatever earliest Ro- 
mances are found elsewhere are but 
translations of Norman- french ones. 
The first themes that were sung of 
by the Romancers of Spain and of 
Germany were themes that had been 
previously handled bythe Trouvéres. 
The epical life of modern Europe 
first quickened amongst a Norman- 
French speaking people—that is to 
say, in Northern France and in Eng- 
land. Each member of that great 
Teutonic family which reformed 
and revivified Western Europe be- 
tween the fifth and the twelfth 
centuries was possessed of its own 
rich store of traditions—of the seeds, 
and much more than the seeds, of a 
national Epopeia; each member of 
it had its share of the rich imagi- 
nation that constituted the most 
magnificent heritage of the race; 
each member did, in course of time, 
produce great works not unworthy 
of its spiritual lineage ; but the one 
member which gave the first signs 
that epic poetry was not dead and 
buried for ever, which produced the 
earliest Iliads and Odysseys of the 
Middle Ages, was that North-born 
people which had established itself 
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in Neustria early in the tenth cen- 
tury, and called the seized province 
after its own name. 

These Northmen were charac- 
terised by a spirit of high daring and 
adventure. They had made them- 
selves the terror of all the coasts 
of Western Europe. Charlemagne, 
in his old age—when, as he fondly 
thought, he had accomplished the 
great work of his heart, and sup- 
pressed the marauders who, ever 
since the fall of Rome, had inces- 
santly plagued and confounded the 
western provinces of the broken 
empire—saw strange sails hovering 
about the shores of Southern France, 
and wept, they say, to think that 
the labour of his life threatened 
to prove a mere vanity. Many a 
church had added to its litany the 
agonised appeal, “ From the fury of 
the Normans, good Lord, deliver 
us.” For some three centuries 
these Northmen were the imperial 
spirits of Europe. They made 
themselves admired and feared from 


Antioch to Sicily, from Sicily to 


London. They were the life and 
soul of the earlier crusades. They 
were ever in the front of their times, 
both as fighters and as scholars. 
Those who fixed their seat in the 
fairest district of Northern France 
were brought there into contact 
with a Keltic people, amongst whom 
the traces of Roman civilisation had 
never been obliterated. This Keltic 
people had indeed been subdued by 
a barbarian inroad some four centu- 
ries before the Normans overran 
Neustria ; but these barbarians had 
not settled amongst them in over- 
whelming numbers, nor had they 
been able to resist the contagion of 
a superior civilisation. The native 
Kelts, themselves thoroughly Ro- 
manised, in the end Romanised 
their Frankish masters. With this 
amalgamated nation the Normans 
were brought into contact. With 
a facility characteristic of their race, 
they submitted themselves to its 
influence. They, too, as the Franks 
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before them, adopted the Roman 
tongue ; and in no long time these 
splendid pupils surpassed their 
teachers in the ease and power with 
which they wielded the language 
thus taught them. They adopted 
also the legends of the two races 
who formed the population of 
Northern France ; and in no long 
time sung or told those alien tales 
with a force and a beauty never 
dreamt of by their original posses- 
sors. 

In the latter half of the eleventh 
century the heart of Christendom 
was filled with that wonderful 
enthusiasm, whose fruit was the 
Crusades. We need not speak now 
of the follies and the crimes which 
sooner or later marked these wars, 
or of the deadly spirit of intolerance 
which grew out of them and smote 
the countries that waged them like 
some revengeful pestilence. These 
were the hideous children born of 
them ; but far other was the spirit 
in which they were conceived. They 
were the first wars waged by Europe 
in any higher spirit than that of 
mere piracy and plunder—the first 
with any nobler motive than mere 
acquisition and conquest. More- 
over, they were the first wars in 
which the idea of a grand Christian 
confederacy was in any sort em- 
bodied. It could not be but that 
the intellectual spirit of Europe was 
stirred and ennobled by these more 
generous impulses. It was kindled 
into a higher excitement and energy 
than it had before known; it felt 
pulsations that were new and 
strange: and then, at last, it spake 
with its tongue. 

We have said that the Normans 
were ever foremost in these wars, 
and that their life previous to them 
had abounded with adventurous 
enterprises. It had been of a kind 
to warm and inflame the imagina- 
tion with its retrospect. Then, 
shortly before the Crusades, @ 
famous Duke had won himself a 
crown—the crown of England. 
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What wonder if at this time poetry 
sprang up amongst them? They 
had gathered together vast stores 
of legends, both of their own and 
originally belonging to others with 
whom they had been brought into 
association; they had gained ex- 
perience far and wide ; they, if any 
people, could look back upon their 
career with eyes of elation and 
triumph ; they in a special degree 
were inspired and excited by the 
powerful sentiment which sent forth 
the bravest sons of the West to 
fight and fall in the mysterious far- 
away Kast. . 

What are called Romances began, 
probably, to be produced after some 
fashion even in the eleventh century. 
Even then, probably enough, there 
was current some kind of rude me- 
trical legends—of Rollo and other 
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ke old Norman heroes, many a one far 
Vr older than Rollo. Certainly, Charle- 
of magne and his Paladins were already 
rit in that century the themes of song ; 
ey for we are told that at the battle of 
ve Senlac, commonly talled Hastings, 
of Taillefer, who was said to have been 
rst a minstrel knight,—a warrior poet 
wr such as was Richard Coeur de Leon 
> in after days—advanced to the 
he charge singing a song of Roland. 
_ In the course of the following cen- 
_ tury—in the twelfth century—when 
ha all those motive powers we have 
was | mentioned above acted upon the 
Ted Norman mind with their full force, 
tle then the age of romances fully 
pt dawned. In orabout the year 1138 
= appeared that great original store- 
= house of Arthurian legend—a store- 
pake BH house built in part at least of 
genuine British fable—Geoffrey of 

nans B Monmouth’s History of the Britons. 
vars, §j The corresponding source of infor- 
‘hem § mation regarding Charlemagne— 
- od Turpin’s life of that famous monarch 
kin —was no long time after circulating 
giné in France. Additional legendary 
hen, treasures were being brought back 
m . ® § from foreign countries by the 
a i crusaders. By the close of the 





twelfth century Norman- French 
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romance was in full flower. Dur- 
ing the thirteenth it continued 
to bloom and blossom. It was in 
that same century, we may re- 
member, that Gothic architecture 
attained its most exquisite develop- 
ment, The ostentatious strength 
and solidity of the Norman style were 
then completely superseded by the 
grace and refinement of the Early- 
Pointed. The cathedrals of Notre 
Dame, of Amiens, of Salisbury, of 
Westminster, rose into being in all 
their ineffable loveliness just at 
the time when the Norman-French 
romances, whose origin we have 
briefly sketched, were enjoying their 
widest popularity. 

In other ways, besides, that was 
a century of vast movement, both 
here in England and abroad. It was 
a century of great intellectual and 
religious agitations. It witnessea 
the rise of two great orders in the 
Church, who devoted themselves 
to the revival both of piety and of 
erudition. 1t witnessed a general 
ardour in quest of learning, royal 
recognition of the great seats of 
education by charters granted, the 
establishment of colleges in connec- 
tion with these seats by the zeal 
and munificence of private persons, 
and an immense thronging from all 
parts of Europe of students eager 
to partake of the benefits of the 
universities so chartered,soendowed. 
It was then, in stirring times for 
Europe, that the old romances 
reached their maturity. In our 
own country the thirteenth century 
was made memorable by political 
events of extraordinary importance 
—by the passing of the Great 
Charter, by the meeting of the first 
House of Commons, by vigorous, 
and for a while seemingly success- 
ful efforts after an insular unity, 
and, to mention last because of its 
present interest to us, what comes 
first in chronological order, by the 
loss of Normandy. The loss of that 
province—the splendid heir-loom 
of our Norman kings—did in fact 
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sever the intimate connection be- 
tween this country and France ; for 
the possessions we retained for 
more than two centuries afterwards 
in Guienne were too distant to affect 
our national lifeas Normandy had af- 
fected it. The complete amalgama- 
tion of the jarring elements which 
made up our nation was greatly 
accelerated and perfected by what 
our ancestors of the time regarded 
as a most bitter misfortune, and 
one to be repaired at the earliest 
opportunity. But we have not now 
to speak of the general results of 
that great forfeiture. The one re- 
sult which concerns our present 
purpose is the gradual restoration 
to its proper honour and currency 
of the English language,—the rein- 
statement in its due position of the 
English mind. Of all the barbarian 
peoples which demolished the Ro- 
man Empire, the one that settled in 
this country was the first to bring 
its native language into a state of 
literary culture; the earliest verna- 
cular Teutonic Christian poet was 
Caedmon, an Englishman; the first 
prince who cultivated a so-called 
barbarian language, and fostered a 
vernacular literature, wasour Alfred. 
But those bright promises of the 
seventh and following centuries 
were not doomed to be fulfilled. A 
certain blight, partly, it would seem, 
engendered at home, partly brought 
on by external causes, fell upon 
the land. At the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest the intellectual life of 
the English was deplorably feeble, 
but it was notextinct. During the 
two centuries which ensued, it did 
not go out; but in process of time it 
gathered new strength. It still beat 
In many a monastery, in many a 
retired country district—on the 
banks of the Severn, in the Cloisters 
of Peterborough. Norman-French 
was the language of the Court andall 
who held on to the skirts of the 
Court; in all high and mighty 
circles Norman-French literature 
was all popular; there the songs of 
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Provence and the infant epics of the 
Langue d’oui, were ever on the lip 
or in the ear; but beyond the 
courtly precincts the people clung to 
the language of their forefathers; 
they sang their old songs as in the 
old days ere William landed—songs 
of Alfred, of Athelstane, of Guy, of 
Havelok, and many another old 
English hero: songs not preserved 
to us in their native form, but whose 
faint echoes whoso will may hear, 
as he pores over the pages of William 
of Malmesbury and other Latin 
Chronicle writers; in a word, they 
adhered steadfastly, with a tenacity 
said to be characteristic, to the 
tongue and the traditions of their 
race. Inthe course of years these 
persistent natives grew bolder ; they 
even ventured to apply their lan- 
guage to satirical uses; one of the 
earliest English lyrics written after 
the Norman Conquest now extant, is 
a song writtenevidently bya partisan 
of Simon de Montfort in derision of 
the king and his brother and hisson, 
whom that great earl had recently 
defeated at Lewes. But we cannot 
now relate in detail how the English 
language, so long dethroned, so to 
say, and driven into banishment, at 
last returned from exile and regained 
its old dominion. That long period 
of its suppression had produced 
many changes in it; it had altered 
its accent in many respects; it had 
profoundly modified its word-forms; 
it had strangely extended its vo- 
cabulary. In fact, that period of 
suppression ended not so much in 
the total overthrow and ejection 
of the suppressor, as in a cer- 
tain reconciliation with him— 
in a certain acknowledgment and 
confession of his claims and pre- 
rogatives: it ended as the struggle 
of the races who spoke the two con- 
tending languages ended—in a sort 
of fusion, the English tongue pre- 
dominant and supreme. 

Towards the close, probably, of 
that memorable thirteenth century, 
the Norman-French Romances began 
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to be translated into English. A 
large society, to which the Norman- 
French was but dimly intelligible, 
had by that time grown into sufficient 
importance to call for attention from 
the intellectual-food purveyors of 
theage. It too had its thirsts that 
from the soul did rise. For it the 
one favourite literary form of the 
Early Middle Ages was now adapted: 
the already current Norman-French 
romances were Englished. And now 
at last came the day of what are 
called Early English Metrical Ro- 
mances. 

The greatest prosperity of these 
English Romances—their most 
sovereign popularity and acceptance 
—belongs to the reigns of Edward 
the Second and his famous son. It 
synchronises therefore with the 
brightest age of Chivalryin England. 
It synchronises also with the later 
years of Dante and the lives of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio; in Italy a 
faller, maturer literature was aris- 
ing (in light, presently to shine 
stronger, reflected from the old 
classical world) when the Romance 
was reaching its greatest glory in 
England. 

In the fourteenth century then 
these Romances were the great 
reading, or rather hearing, of Eng- 
lish men. They reflected in some 
sort the life of the time, and the life 
of the time delighted to observe its 
mirrored image in them. They 
formed a great part of such libra- 
ries as there then were, they were 
recited or sung at all great festivals 
—as, for example, at the banquets 
that concluded jousts and tourna- 
ments ; they inflamed the courage of 
campaigning knights; they occupied 
the minds and the fingers of the fair 
ladies who sat at home, and worked 
in tapestry the stories narrated by 
them. 

They were for the most part 
iranslations from the Norman- 
French. King Horn is not so, for a 
comparison of it with the French 
poem celebrating that hero seems to 
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show that the French poem was 

translated from it, and not it from 
the French poem. King Havelok 
is certainly, Sir Fred Madden 
thinks, an original English work. 
With regard to those—the great 
majority, as we have said—which 
were undoubtedly rendered into 
English from the French, let it be 
noted that the legends on which they 
were founded were by no means 
always of Norman-French origin. 
Sir Guy and Sir Bevis were certainly 
not so. These were indigenous 
English heroes, whom the Norman- 
French Trouvére adopted for his 
themes. Very possibly many of 
the Trowvéres were of English blood, 
and so had treasured in their me- 
mories many an old English tale. It 
is certain that very many of them 
belonged to the Anglo-Norman 
Court, and produced their works 
on English soil. Very many of the 
Norman-French Romances therefore 
were anything but foreign pro- 
ductions. They were bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh, albeit 
they were costumed in no native 
fashion. The English people would 
recognise in them, so soon as the 
dress of them was altered and they 
could be perused, the children of 
their own national or ancestral 
imagination. 

Englandthen in the fourteenth cen- 
tury abounded in Romances in the 
English tongue. Nodoubt Romances 
in Norman-French would still find 
an audience in a certain rank ; but 
with the country at large the 
vernacular versions found general 
and increasing favour. Arthurand 
all his knights were sung of from 
one end of the land to the other in 
the native English tongue, and 
so were the other multifarious 
Romance heroes—heroes drawn 
from all the four winds—Alexander, 
Robert of Sicily, Perceval of Galles, 
The Soudan of Babylon, Eglamour 
of Artois, Richard Coeur de Leon, 
Roland, and many another. We 
have not time now to explain how 
xX 2 
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_ such various personages came to be 
enlisted in one and the same service. 
It must suffice to say that the 
medieval minstrels were eminently 
catholic in their selection of heroes ; 
they were quite devoid of all his- 
torical sense of the difference be- 
tween one age and another; they 
could not conceive of an age without 
the crown of knighthood : therefore 
all famous men that were or ever 
had been were regarded as knights. 
One old poet, without any profanity 
in his soul, we may be sure, 
describes Pilate as a knight, and 
speaks of his jousting with Jesus. 
Having thus briefly shown under 
what circumstances, at what time, 
and with what origin our old Ro- 
mances first made their appearance, 
we propose now attempting a slight 
sketch of what popularity they en- 
joyed subsequently to the middle of 
the fourteenth century, when their 
popularity was supreme. What we 


wish especially, however shortly, to 
observe, is the influence they have 


had upon our literature, from 
Chaucer’s time downwards to Ten- 
nyson. 

Chaucer, born probably about13 40, 
grew up at a time when, as we have 
seen, the English Romances of 
chivalry were in their prime—when 
they formed the main part of the 
répertoire of every minstrel—when 
they constituted the chief intellec- 
tual diet of Squire, and Knight, and 
Lady. His youthful ears must have 
been extremely familiar with them in 
all their tenderness, their prolixity, 
their extravagance, their simplicity, 
and their ignorance. He has left 
us amongst his Canterbury Tales, 
as we shall see, an unmistakable 
evidence of this familiarity. Chau- 
cer’s contemporary, Gower, tells us 
how— 


Mine ear with a good pitance 
Is fed of reading of romance 
Of Idoyne and of Amadas, 
That whilome were in case ; 
And eke of others many a score 
That loved long ere I was bore. 
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But it is unnecessary to collect 
instances of this sort. We will 
now turn to that evidence of his 
close acquaintance with the Chival- 
rous Romances which Chaucer has 
left us, because that evidence, while 
it shows how widely well known 
the Romances were, shows also that 
a term was threatened to their 
popularity. 

We all remember how, as the 
pilgrims are riding towards Canter- 
bury and telling their tales under 
the direction of mine host of the 
Tabard, the poet himself is called to 
the front, and ordered to take his 
turn. 

Then he -begins with a piece 
which is in fact a most cunning and 
accurate parody of a Romance of 
Chivalry. As has been remarked 
by an editor of Chaucer, ‘Sir Thopas 
appears to be the beau idéal of a 
knight ; he does everything which 
a knight should do according to the 
most approved plan. Even the 
forest through which he rides is a 
“model ”’ forest, in which the most 
incongruous species of birds sport 
and sing; and nutmegs, cloves, and 
cinnamon grow _ spontaneously. 
The knight himself, as in duty 
bound, falls on “love-longing ;”’ but 
no earthly beauty being worthy of 
him, he must love an “ elf-queen.” 
Then comes the meeting with the 
giant, the challenge, the arming of 
the knight, which is described, even 
to the putting on of his shirt and 
breeches, all conducted, according 
to rule, to the sound of music and 
the recitation of “ Romances that 
ben reales.” His disdain, after the 
example of Sir Percival, of the 
luxury of bed and his repose under 
the canopy of Heaven, with his 
helmet for a pillow and water from 
the well for his drink, while his 
horse feeds beside him “ on herbes 
fine,” are all indispensable to his 
character.’ The piece is written in 
a favourite Romance metre—in the 
metre which with certain modifi- 
cations Sir Walter Scott employed 
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in his Marmion. Not only are its 
metre and its incidents pure mi- 
micry, but also its style and 
language. It opens in the most 
orthodox manner : 
Listen, lordings, in good intent 
And I will telle verament 
Of mirthé and solace; 
All of a knight was fair and yent, 
In battle and in tournament; 
His name was Sir Thopas. 

The following passage is import- 
ant to us as mentioning some at least 
of the most popular poems of the 
day : 

Men speak of Romances of price 
Of Horn Child and of Ypotis, 
Of Bevis and Sir Guy, 
Of Sir Libeaux and Pleindamour? 
But Sir Thopas beareth the flour 
Of real chivalry. 
Then the story of Sir Thopas is 
resumed until mine host’s patience 
is completely exhausted : 


No more of this, for Goddes dignity ! 


And the poet, thus peremptorily re- 
buked, proceeds to narrate in prose 


The Tale of Melibeus. 

Chaucer thus laughed at the old 
Romances in which, as we have 
seen, his century abounded, and 
laughed at them on the strength of 
no imperfect knowledge. Already 
the idea of something weightier and 
more dignified in form, more finished 
and artistic in spirit, had presented 
itself to his mind, and found a 
welcome there. The two great 
foreign literatures of his time were 
those of France and of Italy. In 
the France of his day, the age of 
chivalrous Romances was going or 
gone by. Norman France had 
wearied of its old loves. Their 
great era in that country was, as 
has been stated, the thirteenth 
century. A new style of literature 
had in part at least superseded them 
in the fourteenth. By far the most 
famous poem produced in France in 
the fourteenth century was the 
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Roman de la Rose—an allegorical, 
satirical, didactic work. This poem! 
Chaucer translated into English. 
He was therefore intimately ac- 
quainted with the French taste of 
his time, and there can be little 
doubt was greatly influenced by it, 
especially in his earlier manhood. 
In his later years, he was still more 
profoundly influenced by the litera- 
ture of Italy—the first great litera- 
ture of modern Europe. Dante’s 
supreme work was written, or begun 
to be written, probably some two 
score years before Chaucer was 
born ; Petrarch and Boccaccio were 
respectively some thirty-five years 
and twenty-five years Chaucer’s 
seniors. It is most probable that 
our poet was personally acquainted 
with the former. He had travelled 
in Italy on diplomatic missions, and, 
even if there were no evidence on 
the matter, we might be fairly sure 
he would seek to see his great 
fellow-genius. But whether there 
was any personal friendship or not 
between him and Petrarch, it is 
certain, from testimony furnished 
by his works, that he had acquired 
an intimate knowledge of the 
great new-born Italian literature. 
He refers several times to Dante; 
he refers often to, and quotes from, 
Petrarch ; he translates, after his 
own fashion, whole works of Boc- 
caccio. In Italy the traditions of 
the old classical period had never. 
wholly expired ; the light of the 
Augustan age had never utterly died 
out ; the memory of Vergil had 
never been totally obliterated. Dur- 
ing the centuries when chivalrous 
Romances flourished, as we have 
seen, in France and in England,when 
they flourished vigorously in Suabia, 
even so late as their flourishing in 
Spain, they found no encouragement 
in Italy. The long-lived pervading 
influence of Rome had checked the 
growth and blossoming ofthe legends 








' Some modern scholars doubt whether the extant version is Chaucer's work. 
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which the barbarians whocrossed the 
Alps carried with them, no less than 
those who had passed over the Pyre- 
nees, the Rhine, the Northern Sea. 
Moreover, Italy for certain reasons 
was less affected by the Crusades than 
any othercountry of Western Europe, 
except perhaps Spain, which had a 
crusade to carry on at home. The 
influence of the Troubadours upon 
Northern Italy was no doubt con- 
siderable ; by them, beyond contro- 
versy, all its three great writers of 
the fourteenth century were deeply 
impressed; but, at least in the times 
of which we now speak, the works 
of the Trowvéres had gained but 
feeble hold upon Italy. The land 
of Vergil cared very little for 
what Chaucer makes the host call 
their ‘doggerel rimes.’ It aspired 
after poetical forms less slight and 
flimsy. Eventually it adopted for 


its material legends of the Carlovin- 
gian Cycle; but to the end it 
rejected the form in which they 
circulated in their native country. 


With Italy’s fine scorn for the light 
measures of the Romancers, Chaucer 
was penetrated. The striking con- 
trast between his earlier and later 
works may be accounted for by 
considering the impressions of this 
Italian influence upon him. In fact, 
he heard in Italy the first sounds 
of that Revival of Ancient Learning 
and Literature, which no long time 
after his death changed the face of 
Europe. And we have dwelt so 
long on this Italian influence, and its 
power over Chaucer, because it was 
in reality but the preludé of an 
influence which eventually proved 
fatal to the popularity of the Ro- 
mances of Chivalry. Already then, 
towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, the breath of ridicule had 
been breathed on the simple nursery 
epics, which the Early Middle Ages 
had produced. And yet they were 
not to be utterly langhed down for 
many a long day. They were to 
undergo many metamorphoses, but 
in some sort they were to live on 
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for many a century. The spirit of 
chivalry died hard ; not less easily 
passed away the works embodying 
that spirit. 

We ought, perhaps, just to men- 
tion here two species of the Chival- 
rous Romance which appeared in the 
fourteenth century. These are what 
are called by Warton, in his History 
of English Poetry, the Historical 
and the Heraldic Romance. In the 
one, historical events of the day, or 
of a day only just set, are treated in 
the Romance style. Perhaps the 
poem written by the North British 
Poet Barbour, in honour of Bruce, is 
the greatest work of this kind. How 
easy the transition from History 
to Romance, anyone may see who 
reads Froissart’s Chronicles. At an 
earlier period such a work would 
have provided material for a host 
of Romance-writers. The Black 
Prince is just such a one as the 
soul of the old Romancer would 
have loved. The other species of 
Romance named above, the Heral- 
dic, pays special attention to the 
description of coats of armour, cos- 
tumes, precedence, and other such 
matters as the fashion of its day 
conceived to be of interest. 

One more remark must be made 
before we quit the fourteenth cen- 
tury—the culminating century of 
the Middle Ages. We must point 
out how, side by side with the Chival- 
rous Romances, there was growing 
upa sort of rude Popular Romance. 
Knighthood was the grand subject of 
the former, Yeomanry of the latter. 
The yeomen, too, would have their 
ideal hero, and their cycle of songs 
about him. Their hero—the com- 
mon people’s Arthur—was Rosin 
Hoop, the famous archer. ‘The 
poetic form in which his cycle is 
composed, is yet slighter and more 
careless than that in which his 
courtly prototype is celebrated. 
There is another people’s hero 
whom it is right to mention here. 
This is Piers tae PioveuMay, the 
hero of the more serious and earnest 
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among the common people. One 
of the most powerful poems the 
Middle Ages have bequeathed to us 
is devoted to his celebration. His 
name was well known amongst the 
leaders of the great popular move- 
ment which broke out in the reign 
of Richard the Second. When the 
lower classes of this country were 
learning to work out for themselves 
their political salvation, when they 
were awaking to the necessity of 
self-reliance, and daring to make 
conditions with their masters, the 
picture of Piers the Ploughman 
presented to them in Langland’s 
poem—if one Langland was its 
author—of the Ploughman able to 
guide into the way of truth, when 
all the professional guides proved 
miserably at fault, must have been 
eminently suggestive. The number 
of early MS. copies of that poem is 
very great; and it is noticed of 
them for the most part that they 
are executed on inferior material, as 
if for the use of no wealthy readers. 
Other poems appeared subsequently, 
with this same Ploughman as their 
centre and hero. 

And now we come to that cen- 
tury in whose process the Middle 
Ages ended and modern times be- 
gan. It was a century, not of 
great literary production, but rather 
of preparation, both here and in the 
kingdoms of the Continent. For 
the Chivalrous Romances, they were 
still generally popular throughout 
it, though less so at the end than 
at the beginning. The popular 
rival of the Romance—the ballad— 
was gradually encroaching on their 
monopoly. However, Romances 
were still written, still adapted 
from the French. But the times 
were rapidly changing ; earthquake 
was following earthquake ; pictures 
of life which had once some truth 
in them were now becoming false— 
false in fact, false in sentiment. 
The society of which the romances 
of chivalry were once to some ex- 
tent the reflections, was breaking 
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up. The old order was giving 
place to a new; the literature pecu- 
liar to it was losing all its force and 
meaning. Chivalry was decaying, 
with all its glories, with all its 
vanities, with all its phantasies. 


Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shallI go? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my 
eyes ? 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning broughta noble chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble 
knight. 

Such times have been not since the light 
that led 

The holy elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole Round Table is dissolved, 

Which was an image of the mighty world; 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the 
years 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds. 


Caxton exclaimed, when he saw 
the customs of chivalry falling into 
desuetude and oblivion: 


Oh, ye knights of England, where is the 
custom and usage of noble chivalry that 
was used in those days? What do ye now 
but go to the baynes and playat dice? And 
some, not well advised, use not honest and 
good rule, against all order of knighthood. 
Leave this, leave it! and read the noble 
volumes of St. Graal, of Lancelot, of 
Galaad, of Trystram, of Perse Forest, of 
Percyval, of Gawayn, and many more ; 
there shall ye see manhood, courtesy, and 
gentleness. And look in latter days of the 
noble acts sith the Conquest, as in King 
Richard days Coeur de Lion, Edward I. 
and III., and his noble sons, Sir Robert 
Knolles, Sir John Hawkwode, Sir John 
Chandos, and Sir Gueltiare Marny. Read 
Froissart; and also behold that victorious 
and noble King Harry V. and the captains 
under him, his noble brethren the Earls 
of Salisbury, Montagu, and many other 
whose names shine gloriously by their 
virtuous noblesse and acts that they did in 
the order of chivalry. Alas, what do ye 
but sleep and take ease, and are all dis- 
ordered trom chivalry ? 


But these, and such clamours to 
recall a departing era, profited 
nothing. There is no staying the 
wheels of time. And he who uttered 
these laments and adjurations was 
himself, however unconsciously, 
more than any other Englishman 
of his time, expediting the change 
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he so zealously deplored. The old 
Romances of Chivalry received a 
fatal blow from the printing-press 
—a blow which could not be healed 
by any appeals to men’s better 
feelings, or any printed editions of 
the old works. Then that revival 
of learning, whose early prognostics 
we observed in Italy in Petrarch’s 
time, which duly reached its full 
development in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, was by no 
means favourable to this artless 
literature. There were other events 
equally hostile to it. Probably no 
fresh Romances were written after 
the reign of Henry VI. 

But the old Romances were re- 
written. No other general litera- 
ture had yet arisen to take their 
place. The day whose breaking 
Chaucer had seemed to herald, had 
not yet fully dawned. Towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, 
and in the earlier course of the 
sixteenth, the romances of chivalry 
were reproduced in prose. Numer- 
ous prose versions issued from 
the printing-presses of France 
in the reign of Charles VIII. 
and his immediate successors. In 
England, in the year 1485, there 
came from Caxton’s press that most 
memorable work, the Histories 
of King Arthur, commonly known 
as the Morte D’ARTHUR—a com- 
prehensive digest of the Arthurian 
cycle—a work which, from the year 
of its appearance, has never, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for some years of the 
last century, wholly lost its popu- 
larity: a work most familiar to 
Spenser, to Milton, and to certain 
great poetical spirits of our father’s 
and our own times. Caxton’s suc- 
cessor, Wynkyn de Worde, twice 
reprinted this famous compilation, 
in 1498 and in 1529. Three other 
editions appeared in the sixteenth 
century, one from the press of 
Copland in 1557, two from that of 
East. A seventh edition appeared 
in 1634. Some six or seven edi- 
tions have come out in this cen- 
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tury. ‘After that I had accom. 
plished and finished divers histo- 
tories,’ says Caxton in his Prologue 
to his edition, which, as we have 
said, was published in 1485, the 
year of the Battle of Bosworth, 


as well of contemplation as of other 
historical and worldly acts of great con- 
querors and princes, and also certain books 
of ensamples and doctrine, many noble and 
divers gentlemen of this realm of England 
came and demanded me many and ofttimes, 
wherefore that I have not had made and 
emprinted the noble history of the Saint 
Graal, and of the most renowned Christian 
King, first and chief of the three best 
Christian and worthy, King Arthur, which 
ought most to be remembered among us 
Englishmen before all other Christian 
kings. 

(The other two chief and worthy 
kings are Charlemagne and Godfrey 
of Boulogne.) The printer did not 
consent to the urging of these divers 
and noble gentlemen, till they had 
given him what he thought convine- 
ing proofs that Arthur was no fable, 
but areal historical personage. Then 
‘after the simple cunning that God 
had sent to him, under the favour 
of all noble lords and gentlemen,’ 
he ‘emprised to imprint a book of 
the noble histories of the said King 
Arthur and of certain of his knights, 
after a copy unto me delivered, 
which copy Sir Thomas Malory did 
take out of certain books of French 
and reduced it into LEnglish.’ 
Malory’s version, as we learn from 
the conclusion of it, was finished in 
1469 or early in the following 
year. But the French works which 
mainly formed its basis were com- 
posed in the reigns of Henry the 
Second and Henry the Third; so 
that in fact it carries us back in some 
sense to the twelfth century, and as 
the French works were themselves 
but the transcripts of yet older le- 
gends, to yet earlier centuries. We 
say in ‘some sense,’ because much 
of the spirit which actuates Malory’s 
work certainly belongs to the close 
and not to the opening years of the 
Middle Ages. The spirit is of the 
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sun-set, not of the sun-rise: it is 
that of a requiem, not of a nativity 
hymn. It looks back with tender, 
wistful, regretting eyes on days by- 
gone for ever—not forward with 
any gaiety of hope to what may be 
coming, or around it with any exult- 
ant pride at what is present. The 
times pourtrayed in this work were 
dead, the picture given of them is, as 
might be expected, softened and 
idealised. Those times were now to 
be used to point a moral. Caxton, 
in another passage of that Prologue 
from which we have given an ex- 
tract above, speaks of Malory’s 
account of them in very much the 
same tone as that in which Spenser 
thought of it, and reproduced 
it. Roger Ascham, who died some 
fifteen years after Spenser was born, 
perused the work with cold unfas- 
cinated eyes, in a very different 
fashion from Spenser. Being a 
man deeply versed in the new 
learning, he had but little sympathy 
with such unlettered productions, 
—‘which, as some say,’ to quote 
his own words, ‘ were made in mon- 
asteries by idle monks or wanton 
Chanons ;’ he recognised nothing 
in the Morte d’ Arthur but licentious- 
ness and slaughter. 


This is good stuff (he exclaims with 
bitter irony) for wise men to laugh at or 
honest men to take pleasure at. Yet I 
know when God’s Bible was banished the 
Court, and Morte Arthure received into the 
Prince’s chamber. What toys the daily 
reading of such a book may work in the 
will of a young gentleman or a young maid 
that liveth wealthily and idly, wise men 
can judge, and honest men do pity. 


Not less bitterly does he inveigh 
against them in the preface of his 
Toxophilus, addressed to all the gen- 
tlemenand yeomen of England. But 
it may be Ascham is blinded by his 
own conceit, when he talks after this 
manner. No pure soul was ever 
tainted by the reading of the Morte 
@’ Arthur. Whatever the incidents 
of the book, the moral tone is high 
and reproachless ; in this respect 
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the unreality of the book gives 
security. But it is saying enough, 
and infinitely more than enough, 
for the defence of the Morte d’ Arthur, 
that it was a favourite work with 
Spenser and with Milton. 

Spenser derived his materials for 
his great poem mainly from this 
great quarry, though he was ac- 
quainted also with what other 
Romances of Chivalry were cur- 
rent in his days —with Bevis of 
Hampton and others. The Ar- 
thurian cycle, as preserved there, 
was to him what the Carlovingian 
cycle was to Ariosto, what that of 
Amadis to Cervantes. It might be 
interesting to consider and contrast 
the different treatments of the Chi- 
valrous Romances by these three 
great masters. The Italian adopts 
them for their story’s sake,and deals 
with them accordingly; whatever 
moral professions he may make, he 
has no ulterior purpose at heart. The 
realistic Cervantes is struck by 
their want of truthfulness to nature 
—by the great gulf that divides 
them from actual life; he laughs 
them to scorn, not without occa- 
sional twinges of remorse, and 
almost involuntary admissions of 
certain charms still clinging to their 
faded forms. Lastly our Spenser, 
a poet of no dramatic nature, and 
not alienated from them, but per- 
haps rather drawn towards them, 
by that very unreality which pro- 
voked the genial laughter of the 
Spaniard—our Spenser recognised 
in them a most apt vebicle for 
those lofty ethical lessons which 
he made it his high business to 
diffuse. That taste for allegory 
which was dominant in the crowning 
century of the Middle Ages, had not 
died out in Spenser’s time. It had 


been cultivated continuously ; it 
had imbued the productions of our 
rising drama; it powerfully affected 
Spenser. In his hands the Arthurian 
court became but a grand allegory. 
The stout old knights-errant were 
refined into mere qualities; they 
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became mere moral spectres, vir- 
tuous shadows, exemplary ideas. 
Before we leave the sixteenth 
century, we must mention that 
though all through it the prose 
translations of the old Romances 
were gradually surpassing the 
poetic versions in popularity, yet 
the poetic versions were not yet 
forgotten. Many of them were 
printed by the successors of Caxton. 
Very many of them were abridged, 
to suit the taste of the day. The 
Romances of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries were contracted 
into ballads in the latter half of the 
sixteenth, and in this shape enjoyed 
a most extensive circulation. How 
well they were known is very 
clearly shown by the dramatists ; 
allusions and quotations abound in 
their plays. We can all recall to 
mind the ‘When Arthur first in 
Court began,’ ‘Child Roland to 
the dark tower came,’ and other 
scraps of the balladry of the time 
in Shakspeare. These popular 
abridgments were sung up and 


down the country by the minstrel, 
and by his successor the ballad- 


singer. One Richard Sheal is 
sometimes called the last of the 
minstrels; and certainly, if an 
extant original piece of his may be 
taken as a specimen of the style 
and talents of the fraternity, he 
altogether deserved to be the last. 
Gentlemen of his profession became 
more and more superfluous as ability 
to read became a more common 
virtue. 

We come now to the seventeenth 
century. Milton in his earlier 
years, when looking round for a 
worthy subject for the great poem 
which it was the darling purpose 
of his life to compose, for whose 
composition he unweariedly prepared 
and matured himself through many 
years, turned his regard first to that 
same great Arthurian legend that 
had so deeply charmed the soul of 
his great master, ‘our sage and 
serious Poet Spenser,’ as he calls 
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him, whom he dared be known to 
think a ‘ better teacher than Scotus 
and Aquinas.’ In two of his Latin 
poems, written in or about 1639, he 
announces fully the theme that then 
attracted him. Elsewhere, sketch- 
ing his early life, in answer to 
the audacious slanders of an un- 
scrupulous enemy, he tells whither 
‘his young feet wandered.’ ‘I 
betook me,’ he writes, ‘among 
those lofty fables and romances 
which recount in solemn cantos the 
deeds. of knighthood founded by 
our victorious kings, and from 
hence had in renown all over 
Christendom.’ In II Penseroso he 
refers to Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale 
with evident admiration—a tale left 
half-told by Chaucer, byt completed, 
it is to be noted, by Spenser—and 
would have called up for himself 
and resung other poetry also of that 
strain, 

If aught else great bards beside 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of turneys and of trophies hung; 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

When more is meant than meets the ear. 


The great epic poem was at last 
composed with a far different sub- 
ject than that originally proposed 
by its author; the fascination of 
the old Romances was in part 
dispelled ; Milton made his final 
election truthfully to his own 
nature and his own moral and 
spiritual environment. Yet we can 
see what knowledge he had gathered, 
what pictures his imagination had 
conceived of theold days of chivalry, 
when he speaks of 

What resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights; 


or when he compares the hall of 
Pandemonium to 
A covered field where champions bold 
Wont ride in arm’d and at the Soldans 
chair 
Defied the best of Panim chivalry 
To mortal combat or career with lance. 


Dryden’s earlier plays are, in 4 
word, as Scott describes them, 
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dramatised metrical Romances. The 
Romances most popular in his day, 
and, indeed, for some time before, 
were of Spanish origin, belonging 
to the cycle of Amadis de Gaul, 
which, though primarily in all 
probability of Portuguese extraction, 
had been abundantly cultivated and 
expanded in Spain. There is a 
highly amusing evidence of the 
favour enjoyed by the knightly fic- 
tions of the Peninsula in a play b 

Beaumont and Fletcher, called The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle. There 
a young grocer called Ralph appears 
perusing Palmerin of England (it 
should have been Palmerin d’ Oliva, 
for from it, not Palmerin of England, 
the passages quoted come), and 
presently, to the intense delight of 
an old grocer and his wife, deter- 
mines to turn grocer errant. ‘ What 
brave spirit,’ exclaims the high- 
minded youth, ‘could be content tu 
sit in his shop with a flappet of 
wood and a blue apron before him, 
selling mithridatum, that might 
pursue feats of arms, and through 
his noble achievements procure 
such a famous history to be written 
of his heroic prowess?’ So he 
furnishes himself with a pair of 
squires in the shape of two 
apprentices, and sets forth. He 
gets into some difficulty about his 
hotel bills; for the times were 
unenthusiastic, and innkeepers 
objected to knights errant that 
did not pay their way; but he 
manages to perform some great 
exploits. 

‘George (says the old grocer’s wife), 
let Ralph travel over great hills, and let 
him be very weary, and come to the 
King of Cracovia’s house covered with 
velvet, and there let the king’s daughter 
stand in her window all in beaten gold, 
combing her golden locks with a comb of 
ivory; and let her spy Ralph and fall in 
love with him, and come down to him and 


carry him into her father’s house, and then 
let Ralph talk with her!’ 


This play may suggest, perhaps, 
a suspicion of what, in fact, befell 
the Romances of Chivalry, both 
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in their metrical and their prose 
shapes. They were abandoned by 
the better educated classes to the 
admiration of the common people. 
They fell from the high estate they 
had held in the world of letters ; 
they were banished from the fine 
society which had once so eagerly 
countenanced and caressed them; 
they found a welcome with less 
well-lettered, simpler folk. It is 
certain that the air in which the 
author of the Pmcrim’s Progress 
grew up was resonant with the 
songs and stories of Romance. Bal- 
lad singers were going to and fro 
about the country, furnished no 
doubt with songs of an immediate 
political import—for ballads in those 
days did in some sort the work 
which newspaper articles do now— 
but furnished also with many a 
rhymed legend of the olden time, 
to which unlearned crowds listened 
with rapt ears. Bunyan may 
have made one of many such a 
crowd in various parts of the coun- 
try visited by him with the itinerant 
tinker his father, and with half 
unconscious delight heard old ditties 
which were to bear fruit in him 
passing wonderful. Moreover, these 
same old pieces—these fragments 
of a decaying literature—were cir- 
culating in Bunyan’s time in the 
form of chap books. His immortal 
allegory is, like the Faerie Queene, 
but a spiritual romance ; it over- 
flows in the same incidents, ad- 
ventures, enterprises that compose 
the medieval tales, curiously inter- 
woven with the life-scenery of the 
Commonweaith and the Restoration. 
Not again did the seeds of Ro- 
mance, sown by the wayside, fall into 
such soil as the mind of Bunyan. 
We can now, when our space is 
so nearly exhausted, only just re- 
mind our readers of the once famous 
popular Heroic Romances, and of 
the famous Comic Romances, which 
were born of the old Romances of 
Chivalry, whose history we have 
been cursorily reviewing. The old 
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prose Romance, interwedded with 
what was called the Pastoral Ro- 
mance—a form of literature in part 
originated in the Middle Ages, in 
the main imitated from certain late 
Greek productions—reappeared in 
the form of such works as Monte- 
mayor’s Diana, and Sidney’s Ar- 
cadia. From these works the heroic 
romance was directly descended. 
We suppose no living person has 
indulged himself in the complete 
perusal of the twelve volumes of 
Cléopatre or of Pharamond; the 
ten of Clelie; the ‘twelve huge’ 
ones of the Grand Cyrus. Yet 
these were the favourite reading 
of ladies and gentlemen for near 
a hundred years—from about the 
middle of the seventeenth to that 
of the eighteenth century. Their 
leading characteristics are defined, 
by one who in her day, as she 
says, ‘drudged through them,’ and 
was ‘still alive,’ to be unnatural 
representations of the passions, 
false sentiments, false precepts, 
false honour, and false modesty, 


with a strange heap of impro- 
bable, unnatural incidents, mixed 
up with true history, and fast- 
ened upon some of the great names 


of antiquity. Ina word, there was 
but slight connection between them 
and life; they were rife with 
affectations; they were dyed deep 
with a sort of mental euphuism. 
Moliére laughed at them; Boileau 
exposed and derided them. Not 
being founded on the rock of truth 
to nature, they soon showed signs 
of decay, soon tottered and fell. 
Their downfall was completed in 
the year 1740 by the out-coming 
of a book called Pamela—a book 
written with no lofty design of 
overthrowing the literary dynasty 
then in power and founding a new 
one; and yet these were the re- 
markable feats it achieved. From 
that day the novel dethroned the 
Heroic Romance. 

As for the Comic Romance, that 
naturally enough sprung up by the 
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side of the Serious one. The pre- 
posterous unreality of the Chival- 
rous Romances, especially when the 
lives of the old poems were pro- 
longed into an‘age for which they 
were not born—into an age that had 
little and decreasing sympathy with 
the sentiments out of which they 
had arisen—soon awakened laugh. 
ter. We have seen how Chaucer, 
who lived near the time of their 
greatest prosperity, himself paro- 
died them, though his contempo- 
raries, perhaps, sympathised little 
with his ridicule. No wonder if in 
later ages, Rabelais, Cervantes, Scar- 
ron, all langhed them to scorn. Still 
less wonder if other writers thought 
it no profanity to use the form and 
machinery of them for their own 
purposes, as eminently Butler used 
them—with much derision, by the 
way—when he sketched tie famous 
knight, Sir Hudibras, in that me- 
morable mock-romance called, with 
all propriety, after its hero. The 
arguments of that work are merely 
perverted inventories, so to say, of 
the contents of many an old Ro- 
mance of Chivalry. 

To return, for one last moment, 
to the Chivalrous Romances them- 
selves. We have now traced their 
career from the time of their rise 
and their glory to the age of their 
decay and obscurity ; from the time 
when kings’ palaces and baronial 
halls resounded with them, to that 
when they found favour only with 
the simplest and rudest classes of 
society; from the time when they 
were sung by the medieval minstrel, 
in all his pride and splendour, to the 
gayestaudiences, to when, in marred, 
mutilated form, they were trolled 
forth by the vagrant balladmonger 
to the humblest crowds in the bye- 
lanes and among the hedges of the 
country. In the last century there 
arose generations that knew not 
King Arthur and his Knights. The 
Romances of Chivalry sank into 
deep neglect. To be brief, out of 
this obscurity they were brought 
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once more into the light by the vital 
change of literary taste and feeling 
which inevitably accompanied the 
tremendous political revolution in 
the midst of which the eighteenth 
centuryclosed. Aboutthe beginning 
of this present century Europe began 
to recall the ‘Old Romances sung 
beside in her youth.’ The long- 
forgotten old poems were in some 
sort brought back into the know- 
ledge of men by one who, in a word, 
as a poet, aspired to be a nineteenth- 
century Trouvére. Scott was the first 
minstrel, to use the word as he uses 
it, of a modern school of Romance. 
He not only wrote himself pieces in 
imitation of the old style, but he 
put within reach genuine pieces of 
the old literature. Since his time 
both the form and the subjects of the 
ancient Romances have been re- 
peatedly set before us by Coleridge, 
Leigh Hunt, Byron, Tennyson, 
Morris, and many others,—some- 
times with the spirit also, but often 
in a purely modern fashion. 


And now this rapid historical 
survey must be concluded; nor is 
there time now to speak of the cha- 
racter of this old literature. We 
think it could easily have been 
shown that it possesses certain in- 
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trinsic merits besides those extrin- 
sic ones which it has been my 
present object to consider; that 
amidst many weaknesses, such 
as must be looked for in a poetry 
that was mainly oral, many exu- 
berances, many rusticities, it could 
yet show for itself many graces 
such as can never cease to be 
winning; that there is a certain 
tenderness and pathos in the voice 
of it such as cannot but still move 
the heart of him who hears it cry- 
ing in the far-away wildernesses of 
past time. Ancient years live again 
for us, as we listen to this voice ; 
the faces of old centuries look up 
blooming and bright. But of such 
power in the old Chivalrous Ro- 
mances we may not now speak. It 
is perhaps a sufficing testimony for 
them that they thus have won the 
ear of successive generations of 
great men. The world has not let 
die the strains of them, but does in- 
deed fulfil, in a high sense, the pro- 
phecy contained in the line written, 
as we are told, on the famous tomb- 
stone said to have been exhumed 
at Glastonbury : 

Hic jacet Arturus, rex olim, rexque futurus. 
Here Arthur lies, King once, and King to be. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
PART IIL. 


N spite of the check received by 
I the events in Paris, the Interna- 
tional continued to flourish. Many 
of its members had perished during 
the last days of the Commune, many 
were in exile or in prison, and nota 
few had seceded from the Associa- 
tion, unable to reconcile themselves 
with the manifesto of the London 
Council. But it throve, never- 
theless, and the work of propa- 
gandism was never more vigorously 
carried on than at this time. We 
hear of new sections forming in 
remote countries and districts of 
Europe, in the far West, and even in 
Australia and New Zealand. But 
particularly in Spain great progress 
had been made, despite the nume- 
rous restraints and persecutions of 
the various sections. In Denmark 
also the movement spread, although 
public feeling was so much against 
it that the printers of Copenhagen 
refused to print the organ of the 
Association, called the Socealisten. 
In Italy the Pope concerned himself 
about the matter, and said, in reply 
to a deputation of Swiss who had 
waited upon him with congratula- 
tions : 

Your country is a country of much liber- 
ty, and gives refuge tomany bad men. I 
allude to the members of the International. 
They would subvert all law and order, 
and would like to treat all Europe as they 
have treated Paris. Yes, those gentlemen 
of the International—who are not gentle- 
men—are the incarnation of evil, and the 
only thing we can do for them is to pray 
for them. 

Later the following letter was re- 
ceived from General Garibaldi: 

My dear Friends,—Please accept my 
thanks for the conferment of the title of ho- 
norary member of the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association. 

Ever yours, 
GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 

Caprera, February 6, 1872. 


But it was chiefly in France 


that public attention had become 
anxiously fixed on the coalition, 
almost as much feared as that of the 
dread power symbolised by a dag. 
ger whose point was everywhere, 
and whose hand was at Rome. 

How much statesmen individually, 
or the nation at large, dreaded and 
distrusted it, may be gathered from 
the elaborate reports on the causes 
of the insurrection of March, drawn 
up and published by order of the 
National Assembly, before alluded 
to. A considerable portion of this 
ponderous, though interesting, vo- 
lume is dedicated to the Interna- 
tional; but more interesting still, 
and certainly throwing more light 
on the subject, as a whole, are 
the speeches of Tolain, then Deputy 
of the Seine, who eloquently de- 
fended the right of association in 
the Chamber. A law was pro- 
posed, having for its object the 
entire suppression of the Interna- 
tional ; and Tolain, in spite of many 
interruptions and not a few sneers 
and insults, made an admirable 
apology on its behalf. The Inter- 
national he described as the scape- 
goat of Europe, and with much 
patience and good temper he bore 
the attacks made upon him, quietly 
bringing forward one argument 
after another. In the first place, 
Tolain showed how associated la- 
bour was a natural consequence 
of associated capital, and how 
capitalists, under different circum- 
stances, and without being charged 
with want of patriotism, had been 
permitted to develop international 
competition, at the expense often 
of national labour. There was surely 
nothing extraordinary in workmen 
claiming, on their side, the right to 
coalesce with those of other coun- 
tries, so as to raise their wages and 
shorten their hours of work. 

He denied that there was any 
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proof of the International havin 

created strikes; the funds of the 
Association, as has been showed, 
aided workmen on strike or if locked 
out, but they did not originate 
them ; and this fact, more than any 
other, its adversaries are unwilling 
to believe. Take the Creuzot strikes 
asan example. The Creuzot strike 
was imputed to the International, 
because Assi had played a leading 
part in it, and Assi was afterwards 
an Internationalist. But when the 
strike took place, it was not so. 
Assi, on being asked at the Tri- 
bunal if he belonged to the Asso- 
ciation, emphatically denied, say- 
ing: ‘I have as yet had nothing to 
do with it, but as soon as I am set 
at liberty I intend becoming a 
member.’ The minority of the 
Commune who protested against 
the Comité Centrale, consisted most- 
ly of Internationalists. Tolain fur- 
ther showed how, at an important 
reunion of these members, after an 
animated discussion, they decided, 
as a body, to support the minority. 
The émeutes of the 31st October and 
the 22nd January were undeniably 
the work of the Blanquist party. 
Of the Commune, eighteen mem- 
bers only belonged to the Inter- 
national. How, then, could it 
be affirmed that it had been 
mainly instrumental in bringing 
about the insurrection of March, 
and the after events, so deplorable 
in themselves, and so damaging 
to the cause of the working classes 
generally ? With regard to the 
present position of French work- 
men, it was not to be denied that 
the development of wealth and in- 
dustry witnessed during the last 
twenty years had far from im- 
proved their circumstances, in pro- 
portion as it has enriched the 
classesabove them. Thus the daily 
wages of tailors in 1846 was 3 fr. 
60c., whilst in 1860 it was 4 fr. 
25 ¢., but the price of provisions 
and rent were enormously in- 
creased. 
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In conclusion (pleaded M. Tolain 
passionately) it is precisely because the 
right of association is necessary, gentle- 
men, and because it is natural, that I 
affirm that the proposed law has no ar- 
gument in its favour. It is for you to 
determine what ought to be the rules of 
association, but do not enact a special law 
against the International, which instead of 
acting against it will act in its favour; for, 
as I said to you in the beginning, your 
rigour will indefinitely prolong its tradi- 
tion. 


No special law was passed ; but 
that in existence, prohibiting in 
France meetings of more than 
twenty persons, does of course 
hamper the movement. 

In an ably written paper published 
somewhat between the fall of the 
Commune and the Congress of the 
Hague, and written by Mr. John 
Hales, then general secretary, 
the organisation and principles 
of the Association are clearly set 
forth. The programme is eminently 
Socialistic, and shows how far the 
Internationals, even of the more 
moderate type, had marched in that 
direction. Theobjects of the Associa- 
tion are, as set forth by Mr. Hales, 
to unite in one fraternal bond the 
workers of all countries, irrespective 
of all differences of colour, creed, or 
nationality ; everything which draws 
a line or sets up a banner between 
members of the great human family 
is opposed to the principles of the 
International. One who is a 
nationalist cannot possibly be an 
Internationalist. At the same time 
the Society, recognising federation 
as the true basis of government, of 
necessity advocates the right of 
every locality to administer its own 
affairs. The following points, 
having been discussed and adopted 
by the various Congresses, may be 
said then to form the platform of the 
International : 


(1) The total abolition of all class rule 
and class privileges. (2) Complete poli- 
tical and social equality of both sexes. 
(3) Nationalisation of the land and all in- 
struments of production. (4) Reduction 
of the hours of labour to at most eight 
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hours a day, so as to allow time for improve- 
ment and recreation. (5) Education to be 
undertaken by the State ; to be obligatory, 
gratuitous, and secular. (6) The substi- 
tution of a system of direct taxation based 
upon property. (7) The nationalisation of 
money. (8) The abolition of all standing 
armies, as being provocative of war and 
opposed to the principles of civilisation. 
(9) The adoption of the principles of 
associative production, with a view to sus- 
pending the present system of capitalist 
production and the abolition of wages’ 
slavery. 

One of the principles enunciated 
by Mr. Hales is the investiture of 
the supreme power in the General 
Congress—a principle violated 
soon after by the centralisation 
party atthe Hague. Mr. Hales dis- 
claimed, and justly, the appellative 
of a secret society, so often be- 
stowed on the International, the 
truth being that the Congresses 
were always open to the public and 
the proceedings of the General 
Council published in their own 
newspapers. 

The next Congress took place at 
the Hague in September 1872, and 
the brief notices of it in the newspa- 
pers contrast strikingly with the vo- 
luminous report of the Bale Congress 
three years before. Public opinion 
and public feeling were against the 
Association; and its leaders were 
not likely to inaugurate a wise 
and conciliatory policy. They re- 
presented, on the contrary, those 
ideas which, as we have seen, widely 
differed from the pacific programmes 
of the earlier stages, and even these 
differed from each other in important 
points. Thus it came about that 
the Congress of the Hague was pro- 
nounced a complete failure, even by 
the Internationalists themselves. 

The place selected was an ano- 
maly, and the correspondents of 
the London newspapers graphically 
described the suspicion with which 
the mysterious Internationalists 
were received. Here, in this quiet 
old Dutch town, had met emis- 
saries of that society pronounced, 
in the seventh year of its existence, 
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to be more formidable than the 
Jesuits, asociety on which the eyes 
of ali Europe were turned, and which 
the strongest powers dreaded. All 
kinds of terrible things were ex- 
pected of the ‘ monsters’ who were 
to arrive in September; and so 
greatly had the feelings of the 
townspeople been worked upon by 
the local papers, that when the de. 
legates arrived, no one was willing 
to take themin. The largest batch 
arrived from England, and these 
delegates were followed wherever 
they went with the utmost curio- 
sity. Ultimately, however, accom- 
modation was found, and though 
the strangers were occasionally 
hissed and greeted with the cries 
of ‘ Lumpen-pack,’ and upon one 
or two occasions some attempt was 
made at a demonstration, everything 
went off peaceably as far as the good 
people of the Hague were concerned. 
Among certain of the working 
classes, indeed, the Congress was 
regarded with favour, vague hopes 
being entertained that a rise of 
wages and other worldly goods 
were to accrue to them through 
the agency of mysterious Interna- 
tionalists. In order to protect the 
delegates, the military and police 
forces of the town had been doubled 
—a precaution doubtless quite unne- 
cessary, although it lent importance 
to the occasion. 

Meantime all was discord within 
the concert-hall where, for several 
days in succession, secret sessions 
were held, the curious crowd out- 
side carrying away reports of angry 
cries, the constant tinkling of the 
President’s bell rising above them, 
and various other signs of confusion 
and tumult. It was rumoured that 
out of the sixty delegates, half-a- 
dozen had come without proper cre- 
dentials, and the verifying of these 
credentials was in fact the business 
in hand. 

When at last the secret sittings 
were over, and the concert-hall was 
thrown open to the public, little took 
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place of a nature to excite public 
curiosity. ‘Tables were arranged 
round the walls, at which sat the 
delegates, surrounded, as an eye- 
witness describes, by papers, bread 
crumbs, beer, and seltzer water. 
Next to the President (Ranvier) 
sat Dr. Karl Marx, and, with 
the accustomed deference paid to 
women at these meetings, the pro- 
ceedings did not begin till Madame 
Marx and her daughters had taken 
their seats. Ranvier’s opening 
speech—which was immediately 
translated into German, English, 
and Dutch—consisted principally 
in a short but enthusiastic defence 
of the Commune. Persecution, 
said Ranvier, had been a hard but 
really kind friend in winnowing 
the chaff from the wheat, and hold- 
ing up to the applauding respect of 
future ages this little band of vir- 
tuous enthusiasts who were sacri- 
ficing all for the benefit of their 
fellow-men. The roll of names was 
then called out, whereupon it was 
found that three English delegates 
were absent, having returned totheir 
work, doubtless in disgust at the 
time taken up in the secret sittings. 
Other speeches were made much in 
the same strain, and it was easy to 
see that whatever the new Interna- 
tional might be, it was substantially 
different, both in the spirit and in 
the letter, from the old. The unani- 
mity that formerly prevailed in 
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these Congresses was gone, and the 
leading characteristics were so far 
modified that, out of the sixty dele- 
gates assembled, hardly a dozen 
could be counted who gained their 
livelihood by manual labour. In 
fact, this was no International Con- 
gress of working-men bent on 
bringing about a federation of 
trades’ unions, and thus forming 
an International league in the strug- 
gles of labour and capital, but an 
assemblage of Red Republicans, 
Communistic teachers, and Socialist 
leaders of every shade of opinion, 
who were here assembled from all 
parts of the world. What might 
have been expected really took 
place. Little practical business 
was done, and the time was mainly 
occupied in the striving of the do- 
minant spirits for mastery; the 
splitting up of the Association into 
various factions was the result, and, 
as far as the solution of economic 
questions was concerned, the In- 
ternational as a power was hence- 
forth nil and void.' 

It soon became evident to out- 
siders that warfare was in the camp, 
and that the scattered Federations 
were in rebellion against the General 
Council. The General Council 
wanted nothing short of absolute 
power, and the Federations were 
resolute in maintaining their auto. 
nomy. Political action, moreover, 
was to be made compulsory on 


It is quite clear, from a private circular printed at Geneva, March 1872 (Les pré- 
tendues Scissions dans l Internationale, circulaire privée du Conseil Général de l Association 
Internationale des Travailleurs), that by the Internationalists themselves, the contest 
at the Hague was fully expected. This document is exceedingly curious, and throws 
much light on the wheel within wheel of the section that so fatally checked the progress 
of the Association. Bakounine’s influence had been all along a baneful one. Except for 
the sake of vindicating a principle, there can be no doubt that only his own immediate 
followers would have cared to stir a finger in the matter of his expulsion. His so-called 
Ligue de la Paix et de la Liberté was indeed a hotbed of anarchical and Red Republican 
principles, and by his party the International was often used for ends quite foreign to 
its principles. 

Bakounine and Guillaume are said to be the authors of a secret alphabet of which 
their section made use. The curious in such matters are referred to L’Internationale, 
par Oscar Testut, where the system is described at length, and the cyphers given for 
names of important personages, towns, &c. Thus we find Felix Pyat distinguished as 
M. D. W. 445; Ledru Rollin, Madame —, 444; Blanqui, Madame —, 446; and so on. 
The dictionary and alphabet are exceedingly simple. 
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every member of the Association, 
the same political action to be en- 
tirely directed by the General Coun- 
cil. In other words, all authority 
was henceforth to be centred in 
the person of Dr. Karl Marx. 

The Times correspondent graphi- 
cally describes the fierce war be- 
tween the General Council, anxious 
to retain its despotic rights, and 
the Federal branches, desirous of 
introducing new delegates into the 
Society’s councils, and thus accord- 
ing it comparative openness to the 
world, and tearing away the awful 
veil under which its movements 
were concealed. When the question 
was put to the vote, Dr. Marx gained 
forty-two votes against eight, a suc- 
cess which looked like a complete 
victory ; but, on the other hand, the 
transference of the seat of the 
General Council to New York seemed 
to annul this victory, and while in 
the letter the authority was voted, 
in the spirit it was negatived. 

Another fact must be mentioned. 
The majority was composed almost 
exclusively of German and French 
delegates, in whose countries the 
Association was interdicted by law, 
and by representatives of German 
and French branches in England and 
America; whilst the minority was 
almost as entirely composed of dele- 
gates from Federations and sections 
of free countries. Thus two parties 
were formed having divergent aims : 
the so-called Marxists bent on a 
Communistic reconstruction of so- 
ciety ; the Federationists, disowning 
the leadership of Marx, seeking 
only to better their own political, 
social, and material condition, con- 
sisting chiefly of British, Swiss, 
Spanish, and Italian representatives. 
But the General Council went 
farther still, and resorted to the 
extreme measure of expelling some 
of its members ; the consequence of 
which was that another Congress 
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was summoned at St. Imier in 
Switzerland the week following, for 
the purpose of forming a ‘free 
Federation,’ i.e. a Federation inde- 
pendent of the General Council at 
New York. 

The Bulletin la Fédération? 
Jurassienne, published a few days 
later, gives a very good idea of 
what really took place at the Hague, 
and of the stormy sittings which 
resulted so disastrously for the 
Association. After details of the 
discussion ending in the triumph of 
Marx and the transference of the 
General Council to New York, 
came a report of the curious indict- 
ment of some of its members, which 
ended in the expulsion of Bakounine, 
Guillaume, and others. As _ has 
been seen, the International dis- 
claimed secrecy from the first, and 
the charge against Bakounine and 
others rested on the alliance they 
had formed with the Association 
being a secret one. It was proved 
by letters and other documents 
that Bakounine had tried to form, 
and succeeded in forming, a s0- 
ciety called the Alliance, having 
statutes fundamentally differing, 
both from a social and political 
point of view, from those of the 
International; Citoyen Bakounine 
was accused of having used unfair 
means for the purpose of appro- 
priating to his own use the funds 
of others—in fact, of swindling 
(‘ que le citoyen Balkouwnine s’est servi 
de manceuvres frauduleuses tendant a 
s’approprier tout en partie de la 
fortune dautrui, ce qui constitue le 
fait d escroquerie ’). 

The latter charge against Sa- 
kounine was indignantly repudiated 
by his followers, and was said to be 
made without any kind of proof. 
‘Here then,’ says a writer in the 
Bulletin, ‘is a defamation of cha- 
racter pur et simple. But it is 
useless to dwell upon it for a mo- 
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ment. The honour of Bakounine 
is not to be harmed by such accusa- 
tions !’ 

This document is as curious as 
any ever published by the Associa- 
tion, and throws much light upon 
the proceedings at the Hague. 
Comic incidents were not want- 
ing. For instance, in one of the 
stormy discussions on the powers 
of the General Council, Sorge, 
delegate from New York, after 
stating that the General Council 
ought to be the Etat Major of 
the Association, denounced the 
opinions of those who declared it 
to need no head. ‘A head we 
want,’ said Sorge, ‘and one that 
has, moreover, plenty of brains in- 
side,” at which everybody’s head 
was turned to Marx and there was 
a general burst of laughter. 

Upon another occasion, West, a 
delegate who had come 3,000 milesto 
defend his principles, was unseated, 
because spiritualism, free love, and 
woman suffrage were declared to be 
issues foreign to the aim of the As- 
sociation. In reply, Mr. Westasked 
the Congress then present whether 
the Association had any right to 
trouble itself about the religious 
opinions of its members, and 
whether the Internationalists would 
not love their wives and live with 
them all the same if not compelled 
by law ? 

Upon another occasion, a German 
engineer named Cuno, who had 
lately been expelled from Milan 
for being an Internationalist, and 
had to pay the expenses of a 
police escort out of his own 
pocket, jumped up, and, addressing 
himself to the gallery, said some- 
thing in Italian in an excited man- 
ner. When he had done there 
were cries of ‘ T'raduwire!’ and he ex- 
plained himself as follows :— 

‘Ifa certain gentleman, by name 
Schramm, Imperial Consul for 
Germany at Milan, should happen 
to be in the room, he is requested 
to meet me at the door at the close 
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of this meeting, otherwise I shall 
publicly call him a thief.’ 

The incident caused a good deal of 
amusement, as hardly anyone knew 
what had happened between Cuno 
and the Imperial Consul at Milan. 
A Dutch delegate called the atten- 
tion of the Congress to the dis- 
graceful conduct of the editor of 
the Dagblad, a Dutch newspaper, 
which fairly brought down the 
house. Instead of taking his seat 
in the reporters’ gallery, he had 
skulked about the corners, making 
unpleasant reports on the delegates, 
and stating in his reports that 
there was a smell of blood in the 
Assembly. Perhaps the worthy 
editor of the Dagblad had heard the 
speech of a French delegate named 
Vaillant, which, among other 
violent sentiments, contained the 
following : ‘ The Commune would 
have to be avenged, and when that 
was done, other countries would 
follow; in this ‘way the bourgeois 
state would be destroyed.’ Another 
delegate began in the same strain, 
when fortunately.the crowd rushed 
into the middle of the room, a 
patriotic song was sung, and the 
delegates left as fast as they could. 
The delegates, who had arrived in 
groups, left the Hague separately 
and at different times—a fact alone 
enough to arouse suspicion as to 
the harmony of the proceedings. 
Dr. Marx, before returning to 
England, presided at a meeting at 
Amsterdam, and there explained 
the recent transactions. The first 
point carried was the increase of 
the power of the General Council, 
which was necessary for the con- 
trol of sections. The centralisation 
of the movement, he said, was 
absolutely necessary, and also in 
the interests of the working people 
themselves. He therefore invited 
all those who did not already belong 
to the Association to join. The 


second point carried by the Congress 
was political action on the part of 
the working class. 
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working class could do anything 
effectively for their social regenera- 
tion they must acquire political 
power, and use it for their own 
purposes. This made the constitu- 
tion of a separate political labour 
party which should be opposed to 
or distinct from all other political 
parties, indispensable. The emanci- 
pation of the working classdepended 
in fact on separate political action. 
The third point was the removal of 
the General Council to New York. 
This had been necessary to secure 
the independence of the General 
Council, by freeing it from the fac- 
tions which had disturbed Europe 
since the fall of the Commune. 

Dr. Marx represented these de- 
cisions as the undisputed verdict 
of the Congress, the opposition not 
being upon that occasion allowed to 
speak. This terminated the pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth Congress, of 
which, on the roth of September, 
the Times wrote as follows : 


The Congress of the International has 
had a session, short but sharp. The 
result has in a great measure realised 
the least flattering expectations. There 
has been a general outbreak of all the 
germs of dissension which the International 
has harboured within its bosom from its 
earliest institution. It had not many 
genuine working men among its members. 
Whatever good, if any, there may be in a 
combination of working classes, either of 
one country or all countries, for the im- 
provement of their individual and general 
condition, must be spoiled past remedy 
when men like the delegates of the Hague 
have been appointed or have appointed 
themselves to work it out. The question 
of the condition of the working classes is 
purely economical ; some of their pretended 
representatives would make it political. 
The aim of the masses is simply an inter- 
national trades union; the ambition of 
their leaders would turn it to the purpose 
of a Communistic revolution We 
cannot help looking to the confusion of the 
Hague Congress, the dissolution of the 
General Council and the removal of its 
mere Rump to the other side of the Atlantic, 
as a proof of the sound understanding and 
the moral sense of the vast majority of the 
working classes throughout Europe. We 
do not expect, of course, to have heard the 
last of the International; we may reckon, 
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on the contrary, on its stubborn vitality, its 
manifold resources,and its versatile instincts, 
for indefinite reproduction. But, at any rate, 
the General Council that met at the Hague 
will in all probability never re-assemble as 
it was anywhere in the world. 


But if the attention of outsiders 
was soon directed from the civil 
strife going on within the In. 
ternational, it was otherwise with 
its sections. A congress, auii- 
autoritaire, of Swiss, French, 
Italian, and American Federations 
was held at St. Imier, in Switzer. 
land in the following week, when 
the resolutions of the Congress of 
the Hague were rejected in toto, as 
being unfair and not in accordance 
with the spirit of the Association. 
The expulsion of Bakounine and 
Guillaume was protested against, 
and declared to be the result of a 
shameful intrigue. The sections, 
moreover, considering that there 
existed in the bosom of the Inter- 
national a tendency, openly mani- 
fested at the Hague-—-to substitute 
the principles of German Com- 
munism, and the domination of its 
chiefs, for the free development 
and spontaneous organisation of 
the Association ; that the majority 
have cynically sacrificed all the 
principles of the Association to the 
ambitions of its leaders; and that 
the new Council, invested with 
larger powers than ,those claimed 
for the London Council, and threat- 
ening to destroy the unity of the 
International by violating its liberty 
—determined to reject any attack 
made upon their free action by the 
General Council, and entered into 
a compact of common friendship 
and solidarity, having for its object 
the unity of the International, on 
which its freedom depends. 

In December of the same year an 
address to the branches or sections 
of the British federation was drawn 
up by the general secretary and late 
delegate at the Hague, Mr. John 
Hales, in which one of the resolu- 
tions framed at the Hague Congress 
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was disclaimed—namely, that passed 
on the last day of its sitting, when 
the majority of delegates had left, 
making political action obligatory 
on all members of the International. 
This would, if accepted—as is well 
put in the address—have the effect 
of turning adrift all trades unions 
and such other social organisations 
whose rules or circumstances compel 
them to be neutral upon political 
questions. In the first place, this was 
a breach of faith, for many trades 
unions had been induced to affiliate 
themselves with the International 
upon the understanding that their 








































































































































































































” internal action should not be inter- 
. fered with, and neither they nor 
_ any sections were ever informed 
d that it was proposed to alter the 
t, rules upon this subject or upon any 
. other. Again, the acceptance of 
is, this resolution was equivalent to 
- throwing aside one of their best 
: weapons in the struggle against 
- capital. Individually and _ col- 
- lectively, the Internationalists were 
4 in favour of political action, but at 
us the same time the fact was recog- 
. nised, that the struggle for the 
* emancipation qf labour has many 
nd phases, and all should be enrolled 
= in their ranks who are working 
towards this end. Further, it was 
is argued that, by vesting the entire 
s policy in a general council sitting 
. at New York, the Congress deprived 
= the different federations and sections 
the on the other side of the Atlantic 
| of the right they possessed to decide 
- upon what line should be taken in 
the their respective countries. In fact, 
into H the attitude taken by the Hague 
ship Congress was to put this question to 
ject TH all the members: Will you, or will 
» 8 H you not, accept vital changes in 
the organisation of the Association 
ran @ made without your consent and 
tions & without deference being given to 
riole your opinions ? 
John A resolution being passed to con- 
a voke a Congress to decide upon 
aa the acceptance or rejection of the 
5 


resolutions of the Congress of the 
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Hague, a second Congress of the 
British Federation was held in Lon- 
don during February of 1873. Many 
members were present, and among 
the delegates were Hales, Eccarius, 
and Jung. The following extracts 
from the correspondence read upon 
this occasion, and printed in the 
Eastern Post, February 1 and 8, 
will sufficiently indicate the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the English 
sections. Normanby writes : 


It seems to be entire despotism in any- 
body to force political action upon others. 
As for a general council that can suspend 
a federation or a section without giving a 
reason, that is advocating liberty and 
practising despotism. 


Glasgow.—We have no fear but that 
this section will side with you. Bath.— 
Whatever course you take, we shall certainly 
stand or fall with you.  Leicester—We 
shall do what we can to get the section to 
agree to the proposal in your circular. Mr. 
Mottershead writes from Manchester: ‘fF 
am suffering so severely from sciatica that 
it will be impossible to attend to-morrow. 
The day was when the International was 
the indefinite unknown quantity which all, 
from want of knowledge, dreaded. Marx, 
by his distrusted and distrusting policy, 
has exposed its weakness before the public.’ 


In long addresses Citizens Jung 
and Hales reported on the pro- 
ceedings of the Hague Congress, 
more especially with reference to 
the conduct of Dr. Marx. The 
former stated that after the Congress 
he had made up his mind to have 
nothing more to do with the 
International, but was induced to. 
join it to prevent the English 
Federal Council from falling into 
the arms of Bakounine. LEccarius 
fully endorsed what had been said, 
and the meeting ended with a 
repudiation of the course pursued 
at the Hague and its nominee, the 
so-called General Council of New 
York, and with an organisation of 
the new British federation. 

When the next and last Congress 
met at Geneva in September 1873, 
there were therefore two Inter. 
nationals, the one consisting of the 
Federalists, the other of the Cen. 
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tralists, Dr. Marx’s party being the 
strongest as far as intellect was 
concerned, whilst numerically the 
strength lay on the side of his 
opponents. Both had convoked a 
Congress at Geneva; but as nearly 
all the existing federations were 
represented at that of the Fed- 
eralists, it must be considered the 
most important. 

There were many points that 
marked this meeting from the 
others. In the first place, most of 
the delegates were young men, and 
the absence of those venerable 
representatives that had given 
weight to former assemblies was a 
novel feature. The style of the 
speeches was different. Formerly, 
‘Citizen’ had been the appellative 
applied by one member to the other, 
now it was‘ Companion.’ It was 
noticed, too, that the time formerly 
taken up in interpretation was now 
devoted to business, all the delegates 
knowing enough of the French lan- 
guage to understand a speech. This 


fact shows how entirely the char- 
acter of the Congress was changed, 
and how far the journalist and 


literary element had superseded 
that of the artizan. We have only 
to glance at the list of delegates at 
Geneva to find that the proportion of 
journalists, professors, or publicistes, 
was very large, twenty-four out of 
the eighty delegates belonging to 
that class. At the first Congress 
this was not the case ; the delegates, 
who were few in number, being 
almost all working men; but from 
that time they were outnumbered 
by the other class. 

The Geneva Congress seemed 
bent upon work, and for the most 
part was occupied with economic 
and administrative questions, the 
chief of which were :—the revision 
of the statutes ; the statistics of la- 
bour; strikes. The last subject led 
to discussions which, in the words 
of one of the delegates, showed how 
the workmen of the Continent were 
thirty years behind their English 
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brethren. The Italians and Spa. 
niards gravely proposed a general 
strike, and were not a little aston. 
ished when the English delegates 
declared their project to be not only 
impracticable, but preposterous. 
They argued that nothing partial 
can improve society generally, and 
that therefore partial strikes were 
only a partial success, whereas a 
general strike would be equivalent 
to the much-desired social revolu- 
tion. The English delegates tried 
to convince them that the social 
revolution was already marching 
onward in every movement which 
tended to educate and organise 
the people, and that as the prin- 
ciple of associated action advanced 
strikes would decrease — which 
arguments seemed quite new and 
unanswerable to many. ‘The an- 
archical propaganda of Bakounine 
were not wholly eliminated from 
this Congress, though not pa 
tiently listened to. An unknown 
speaker stood up and launched 
forth his ideas of the duties of the 
International. The International 
ought to abolish property ; it ought 
to abolish religion ; it ought to de- 
stroy all marital relations, so that a 
child should not know its own fa- 
ther. Neither the public nor the 
delegates would suffer him to con- 
tinue, and amid hisses and shouts 
of disapprobation he had to retire. 

The only other noteworthy oc- 
currence was the voluminous re- 
ports from Spain, showing the rapid 
progress made by the Association 
in that country. The numerical 
strength consisted of 557 sections, 
with a total number of 556,000 
members; and some _ interesting 
facts were brought forward, show- 
ing the direct influence of the In- 
ternational upon the condition ol 
the working-men. Wages _ had 
been increased through its agency, 
the hours of labour reduced; und, 
in 130 strikes, the operatives had 
obtained a victory, receiving higher 
pay and a reduction of time. The 
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proclamation of the Republic, on 
the 11th February, made no differ- 
ence whatever to the Interna- 
tional and the working classes. 
All this was now changed ; and the 
work of repression on the part of 
the authorities began. Meetings 
were prohibited, the members 
thrown into prison, the funds and 
documents of the Association con- 
fiscated. In an encounter between 
the troops and the workmen, at 
Alcoz, the latter were left masters 
of the situation, The Spanish fe- 
deration declared its intention to 
proceed undismayed by calumny 
and persecutions. From Holland 
came reports of a rival Association, 
established by the Catholics, who 
saw with terror the progress of the 
other; but the former sections 
existed, and a Congress had just 
been held at Amsterdam in favour 
of federation. In Italy the cause 
had suffered much from persecu- 
tion ; sections were broken up and 
members imprisoned by the Govern- 
ment, for no other offence but that 
of being Internationalists. In 
England, it was shown that the 
divisions of the Hague Congress 
had done more than anything else 
to hinder the movement ; butif the 
International were at a standstill, 
the Labour cause was rapidly pro- 
gressing. Notice was taken of the 
manly attitude of the agricultural 
labourers who, for the first time, 
had united for purposes of self- 
advancement. The following points 
were submitted unanimously to the 
different Federal Bureaux, with a re- 
commendation that each federation 
should report upon them at the next 
Congress. 1st, the general organ- 
isation of labour ; 2nd, the ordinary 
relations of employers and em- 
ployed; 3rd, wages and their pro- 
duction; 4th, workmen’s institutions, 
specifying those which are attached 
to the workshops, those separate, 
and those organised under the con- 
trol of the workmen themselves ; 
5th, the material condition of the 
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workmen as to food, clothing, and 
lodging, with their respective cost; 
lastly, the state of the workmen, 
physically, morally, and intellec- 
tually. The places named for the 
next Congress were Brussels, 
Barcelona, and Zurich. A general 
resolution was then adopted, in- 
viting the workmen of all countries 
to join the International, and the 
Congress dissolved amid general 
cheers for the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association. 

The proceedings of the last Con- 
gress are eminently instructive, 
and should be studied by those 
who persist in believing that the 
International, from first to last, was 
a political society only, founded and 
organised and upheld for the pur- 
poses of bringingaboutrevolutionary 
measures. Here were the repre- 


sentatives and promoters of the 
International, as first projected, 
bent upon the same questions that 
had occupied them in earlier years 
—the improvement of the working 


man’s position ; the moral elevation 
of himself and his children by means 
of education in the widest sense of 
the word; the gradual raising of 
the so-called ‘lower classes’ by 
their own individual and collective 
efforts. In judging the Interna- 
tional we must take into account 
those who tried to save as well as 
those who wished to betray it; those 
who were actuated by the purest 
and loftiest motives, the most 
passionate desire for the happiness 
of their fellows, as well as those 
who strove after power merely 
to subvert order and destroy the 
work of bygone generations. The 
evil predominated over the good, 
and many noble efforts and aspira- 
ti_ns on behalf of the feeble and the 
oppressed were thus rendered abor- 
tive, whilst their opponents’, the 
working men’s, cause was damaged 
past mending. But this has been 
throughout all time; and if we are 
bidden to judge of a tree by its 
fruit, at least we are not told to 
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lay the disciples’ sins upon the 
teacher. Itis customary (at least in 
England for we believe thatin France 
the Commune is now regarded 
as the worl: of the Bonapartists and 
the Ultramontanists by those who 
have studied the question aw fond) 
to dismiss the International as the 
parent of the Commune,* and the 
indignation of the majority at its 
supposed crimes prevent them from 
studying the matter fundamentally ; 
but perhaps this sketch, slight as it 
is, may serve to convince some that 
it was not really so, and that the 
first friends of tke International, 
like the remnant of adherents who 
collected in the Council chamber at 
Geneva, had far other purposes at 
heart than anarchy and destruction. 

The history of the International 
may be said to end here. There 
were still left, as we have seen, some 
who believed in the vitality of the 
Association, and others who desired 
to build up a new, but neither party 
were strong enough alone to carry 
out their aims, and between the two 
lay an impassable gulf of separa- 
tion. The numerical strength of 
the two parties, and of the scat- 
tered sections now affiliated to each, 
both in Europe and America, it is 
difficult to guess at. In Germany, 
for example, all the proceedings of 
the social democrats are so jealously 
watched that very little information 
can be had concerning them, and in 
Spain the general confusion of 
attairs acts in the same way. 
Whilst, however, the International 
of history and of fact may be 
considered defunct, these isolated 
federations do represent cértain 
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phases of it, and most probably we 
shall hear more of them from time 
to time. The German Communistic 
party, there is little doubt, possesses 
great strength, and Dr. Karl Marx 
may yet issue from the quiet of his 
study to play an important part in 
its leadership. We cannot suppose . 
that a mind so active as his is likely 

to be long occupied with literary 
pursuits only, but those vigorous 
writings that once kindled such 
enthusiasm amongst his English 
followers will hardly touch the 
same chord now. What the Inter- 
national lost in losing Dr. Marx 
can only be appreciated by those 
who have familiarised themselves 
with its history and realised the 
enormous influence exercised by 
him personally and in writing. 
Doubtless some European rulers 
have reason to rejoice that the 
Association rebelled against his 
authority, for from that moment 
its power ceased to be dangerous 
to them. It was the opinion of 
many tht with Marx as its head, 
the International could have done 
almost anything; without him, its 
influence was annulled; and the very 
secession of so large a number of 
members showed them to be faithful 
to the principles they had origi- 
nally laid down. Those whoat any 
time attended the weekly meetings 
of the General Council in High 
Holborn, will not easily forget the 
imposing presence of the President, 
who from that dingy Council cham- 
ber issued mandates to all parts of 
the world. As member after mem- 
ber took his seat, for the most part 
looking weary after the manual 


* During the summer of 1871, so strong was the animus felt against the Inter- 


nationalists, that the present writer was advised by German friends not to receive Herr 
Deputé Liebknecht, one of the authors of the Brunswick manifesto. ‘You will have 
your windows smashed, and be respectfully invited to quit your hotel,’ said one friend 
to me at Leipzig (who had encountered Liebknecht on the stairs); whilst another at 
Weimar said: ‘Do not ask any questions about the Socialist or democratic party and 
their views ; even to mention such men as Jacoby, Liebknecht, or Bebel, is to create 
mistrust, and you will not succeed in getting accurate information.’ At the present day 
it is impossible to maintain a correspondence on political subjects with friends in 
Germany. So much for liberty in a great Protestant country in 1875! 
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labour of the day ; as the various re- 
ports from foreign sections, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, were 
read one after the other and trans- 
lated for the benefit of the rest, and 
the great German doctor’s com- 
ments eagerly listened to—it was 
,evident how entirely he held the 
reins of the Associations in his 
hands, and few could have fore- 
shadowed that his rule was so soon 
to end. 

In the meantime, regarding this 
history from the working man’s 
point of view, we must admit that 
the International has borne fruits. 
In the first place it has brought the 
workmen of different countries 
together in a way that could only 
have been effected by their own 
collective efforts; and if inter- 
national sympathy and fellowship 
are admitted to be good things and 
onward steps in the path of nations, 
surely they must be good for the 
great majority of human beings, 
namely, the workers. Education in 
any shape, and education for all, 
have come to be pretty generally 
acknowledged as a paramount 
aim of civilisation ; but that educa- 
tion is incomplete indeed which 
takes no account of the relations of 
human beings to each other, and 
limits itself to the inculeation of 
domestic duties only. That the 
working men of one country should 
understand the position, needs, and 
aspirations of another may not fall 
in with the ideas of some rulers 
and some philosophers, but from 
the working men’s point of view, in 
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which light we are bound to regard 
it, it seems a natural and whole- 
some ambition enough. Again, 
the Association directly promoted 
their material interests by bringing 
the workmen of different nations 
together, but in a greater degree 
still their moral interests, by the 
sympathy and spirit of self-sacrifice 
such mutual help called forth. Thus 
two results were brought about—in- 
creased knowledge and increased 
well-being. The working classes 
cannot be blamed for any legiti- 
mate efforts on their own behalf; 
and if we carefully study their his- 
tory and condition during the last 
fifty years, and at the present 
moment, we shall be rather temp- 
ted to wonder at the forbearance 
of some sections than their discon- 
tent, their long-suffering rather than 
their class-prejudice. If they have 
been led astray by unwise leaders 
and extravagant Socialist doctrines, 
if they have committed many in- 
discretions and some crimes in their 
first seizure of political power, we 
should compare them with the 
blunders and crimes of despotic and 
aristocratic governments from re- 
mote periods until now. Whatever 
may have been the errors and aber- 
rations of the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association, its detractors 
must at least admit that it was 
founded in the interests of those 
who could not protect themselves— 
of a class which has hitherto been 
unjustly debarred from almost every 
chance of a moderately healthful, 
happy, and rational existence. 


[It is highly noticeable that, in all which has been said of and by ‘ The International 


Working Men's Association, the one thing whereof we hear no whisper from first to last 
is WORK itself,—that, among the-rights of a Working Man, the right of doing his 
Work honestly and well, not basely, scandalously, and fraudulently, as usual at present, 
is never once touched on, has apparently never been thonght of. This evil remaining, 
all other reforms would but ‘ skin and film the ulcerous place.’ —Ep.] 
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TWO YEARS IN NATAL. 


By an Ewyouisp Lapy. 


I 


EVER were two people more 
misled than my husband and I, 
when, having determined to colonise 
somewhere, after a good deal of deli- 
beration, we finally made up our 
minds to go to Natal. I cannot say 
that I ever wished to colonise; my 
belief is strong in my mother-coun- 
try ; and as to things being so much 
cheaper in a colony, and all the 
twaddle people talk about being able 
to live on next to nothing abroad, 
I did not believe it; but my hus- 
band disliked England and English 
ways, and had always a hankering 
after colonial life, so, to please him, 
I submitted. 

Our first idea was to pitch our 
tent in New Zealand; but that was 
given up as being too far off, alto- 
gether too much out of the world; 
so we decided upon Natal. My 
husband hunted up all the books 
that had ever been written about it 
—books giving very glowing and 
flattering descriptions of the coun- 
try, scenery, climate, the shooting 
and hunting to be had there, the low 
prices of everything, from a horse 
to a ‘mealie cob,’ and the honesty 
and excellence of Kaffir servants— 
altogether nothing could well be 
more promising ; anG as our minds 
were made up, there was no more 
to do but to make the necessary pre- 
pe rations. 

It seemed hard to break up our 
pretty little home, where our chil- 
dren were born, and which was full 
of many happy associations. It was 
with a heavy heart that I set to 
work to pack up all our little trea- 
sures—household gods that could 
not be left behind—our books and 
pictures, &c., besides all the cloth- 
ing required for ourselves and two 
children, 

There was plenty to do during 


the last fortnight we were in Eng- 
land, which was fortunate, as it 
allowed no time for useless regrets, 
At last the day for our departure 
arrived, We were to go from South- 
ampton in one of the Union Com- 
pany’s steamers. It was with a 
stunned sort of feeling—hardly 
realizing what I was doing—that I 
got on board the tug that was to 
take us out to the steamer. I had 
engaged a servant to take care of 
our two little children—a middle- 
aged woman, highly respectable and 
all the rest of it, antl supposed to 
be quite a treasure. I had great 
misgivings about taking a servant 
at all, knowing how troublesome 
they make themselves if circum- 
stances deprive them of their little 
comforts, and of the rights which 
they consider their due; but my 
friends said that a servant was a 
necessary incumbrance, so I sub- 
mitted to their advice. We were 
supposed to leave at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, but it was nearly 
five before the groaning and screech- 
ing and hauling of ropes and rat- 
tling of chains, that meant getting 
under weigh, began. The tug left 
with the friends of the outward- 
bound, and they were all waving 
their handkerchiefs at each other, 
and shouting good-byes, as long as 
their voices could be heard. I was 
glad we had no friends to wish good- 
bye to at the last moment. [| al- 
ways had a great objection to people 
seeing me off, and the last good-byes 
are such painful things, they are 
much better done in private. We 
were fairly off now, and soon going 
down the Channel ata good rate. It 
was so calm that there was no evi- 
dence, as yet, of that terrible enemy 
to most travellers, the mal de mer. 
I saw my children carefully packed 
into their little berth, one at each 
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end, and then went on deck to join 
my husband and get a breath of 
fresh air. The stars were shining, 
and there was such a delicious 
balmy feeling in the air, it was 
more like an August than a Novem- 
ber night. All day I had been in 
that dreamy state in which we can 
do and bear so much, and which 
helps to carry us so well through 
any crisis in life; but now I had 
time for reflection I thought with 

reat sorrow of all the dear friends 
I had left behind—friends whom I 
might not see for many years, if 
ever again. |My husband was in 
high spirits, looking forward eager- 
ly to the new life that was before 
us, and his hopefulness prevented 
my feeling as miserable as I should 
otherwise have done. The next 
morning we stopped at Plymouth to 
take in mails. We were most for- 
tunate as regarded cabins; there 
were only six first-class passengers 
besides ourselves, so we were al- 
lowed to take up three cabins, which 


we made into nursery, bedroom, and 
dressing-room, 

After breakfast we went up to 
have a last look at the old country, 
that seemed so inexpressibly dear 
now we were leaving it, perhaps 


for ever. My husband lifted our 
little boy Eddie high in his arms to 
have a last look at the lighthouse. 
We were both good sailors, which 
was fortunate; for after leaving 
Plymouth we got into rougher water, 
and we soon had our hands full in 
looking after our children and nurse 
—that highly respectable person 
lying prostrate on the floor of her 
cabin, regardless of personal ap- 
pearance, and declaring that every 
moment would be her last. The 
usual complaint soon set in on 
all sides, and nothing was to be 
heard in the cabins but the groans 
and lamentations of the victims, and 
the usual cries for steward and 
stewardess. We did not see land 
again until we reached Madeira, and 
here a circumstance occurred that 
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nearly brought our own voyage to a 
very sad termination. Most of the 
passengers landed, as we were to be 
there all day. We left the children 
in the care of Mrs. Scattergood, the 
nurse—Mrs. by courtesy, not by 
right—she having by this time re- 
covered her equilibrium and her 
dignity, and we went on shore with 
the rest, and spent the day in wan- 
dering about the curious little town 
of Funchal; sometimes walking and 
sometimes sitting meekly in one of 
the four-post-bed-like bullock carts 
which go on runners, not on wheels, 
as the streets are paved with round 
stones, and in which we were gene- 
rally surrounded by beggars, in 
various stages of raggedness, and 
by guides all wanting to show us the 
way at once—a strange little town 
with crooked streets and odd irre- 
gular houses. I felt rather as if I 
were living in a tale in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights;’ such weirdelf-like children, 
and such dreadful old hags I had 
never seenbefore. Most of the shops, 
nearly all, are kept by Portuguese, 
and it is with some difficulty that 
English people can buy what they 
want, and then it is at the risk of 
being considerably cheated ; but we 
bought a few little remembrances 
of the place and some of the well- 
known Madeira work. I never saw 
anything like the luxuriance of the 
flowers in this island. Choice ex- 
otics flourish like weeds; the gar- 
dens are well kept, and are a mass 
of rich and lovely colouring. We 
were thinking of returning to the 
ship, when my husband remem- 
bered that he had a medicine bottle 
in his pocket that he must have re- 
filled; it was a sleeping draught 
that he was accustomed to take 
sometimes, as he suffered a good 
deal from sleeplessness. We hunted 
everywhere for the English chemist, 
but without success, and at last, as 
it was getting late, we went to the 
Portuguese one, hoping that he 
would know enough English to 
understand what we wanted. It is 
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wonderful, considering the number 
of English residents in the place, 
what a very little of the English 
language shopmen pick up; but this 
chemist seemed in advance of the 
rest of his race: he took the empty 
bottle, looked very wise over it, 
smelt it, apparently read the di- 
rections on the outside, and after 
my husband explaining what he 
wanted, which the man seemed 
quite to understand, he proceeded 
to make up the draught, which he 
finally presented to us with a flourish 
and a bow, and we went off to 
make the best of our way back to 
our temporary home. Here we 
found most of the passengers assem- 
bled on the quarter-deck, amusing 
themselves with the little half-naked 
urchins who were swimming like 
fishes round the ship, and loudly 
clamouring for small silver coins, 
which they dived for and dex- 
terously caught in their mouths, in 
spite of its being almost dark. Tired 
out with our long day, I went to 
bed early, and was soon in the land 
of dreams. 

I had been asleep about two 
hours, when I was awakened by 
hearing a noise in the cabin, and 
looking up I could see, by the 
faint hght, my husband sitting up 
in his berth holding his head _be- 
tween his hands and moaning as if 
in great pain. I got up instantly, 
threw my dressing-gown round me, 
and went to him; he seemed hardly 
able to speak, but from his pressing 
his hands to his head and his throat 
I understood where he felt the 
greatest pain. Seriously alarmed, 
I slipped out of the cabin and called 
the doctor to our assistance. He 
examined the bottle which had con- 
tained the draught, looked grave over 
it, and said he was afraid the mis- 
chief had come from this, but he 
must analyse what was left before 
he could be certain. I waited as 
calmly as I could beside my suffer- 
ing husband for the result. The 
doctor did not try my patience 
long; he soon joined us, and I 
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could tell by the expression of 
his face that my fears were real- 
ised. ‘It is a dangerous mistake 
that has been made,’ he said ; 
‘your husband has swallowed a 
strong irritant poison, but he has 
a very good constitution, so I con- 
sider there is every hope for him. 
I trust the means | shall use will 
soon give him ease.’ He called one 
of the stewards and sent him for a 
can of condensed milk, which he 
mixed with water, and then admi- 
nistered to his patient, cupful after 
cupful; it was not until he had 
swallowed seven or eight that 
we began to see a little improve- 
ment. After a time I had the 
happiness to see him drop into a 
quiet sleep. He slept on for about 
eighteen hours, and awoke looking 
almost himself again; but it was 
many days before he lost the heavy, 
stunned feeling in his head which 
the effects of the poison had left. 
He told me afterwards that he had 
never felt anything like the agony 
he suffered then; he thought it 
would have driven him mad. This 
circumstance perhaps may be a 
warning to people to beware of 
strange chemists. 

Nothing worthy of note oc- 
curred during our voyage from 
Madeira to Cape Town. Mrs. 
Scattergood, our nurse, proved, as 
I half expected she would, worse 
than useless; she was always, either 
seasick, or going to be seasick, or 
recovering from the last attack; 
she either lay in her berth, or 
dragged herself in a limp and 
helpless way to the stewardess’s 
cabin ; she and the stewardess were 
great cronies, and sympathized 
mutually with each other’s mis- 
fortunes after the manner of their 
kind. 1 could only hope that Mrs. 
Scattergood would be more ener- 
getic on shore, when she had the 
proper use of her legs again, and 
I put up-with the present state of 
things as well as I could. I ven- 
tured a remonstrance once with 
her, bat she evidently thought me 
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very cruel for suggesting that she 
might exert herself a little more, 
so I did not attempt anything of 
the sort again. Of course we had 
the children entirely on our hands: 
poor little things, they got into a 
wofully dirty, untidy state. I was 
quite ashamed of them, and used 
to hide them up as much as pos- 
sible in thecabin. We had brought 
toys and books to amuse them, of 
which however they soon got tired, 
and we had a good deal of trouble 
to prevent their worrying the other 
passengers. There is no doubt 
about it, children are a great mis- 
take at sea; they are always in the 
way, and are constantly screaming, 
and tumbling down dangerous 
places, and the other people who 
are not afflicted with children of 
their own to take care of, look 
daggers at the unfortunate mothers 
for not keeping them in better order. 
A great number of flying fish came 
on board; they were soon caught, 
and we had them cooked for break- 
fast—and very good they were. 
They only seem to be able to rise 
from the water, for when they 
dropped on to the deck, they made 
no attempt to get away again, but 
allowed themselves to be caught 
without resistance; their wings 
are only an enlarged edition of 
fins. 

We made a short passage to the 
Cape. We arrived there in the 
early morning; it was just the 
beginning of the dry season, and 
the air felt fresh and delicious, with 
that peculiar crispness that we 
never feel in our damp little island. 
Cape Town is an old-world sort of 
a place, and gave us the impression 
of being about twenty years behind 
the times; a place where people 
from all nations under the sun seem 
to congregate, though the Dutch 
and English element predominates. 
The hotels are mostly Dutch, with 
ponderous walls with hideous papers 
on them; vivid blue and green 
pictures by way of decoration, and 
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uncompromising-looking tables and 
chairs by way of furniture. People say 
they are comfortable places to stay 
at, but they gave me the impression of 
being very gloomy and depressing. 
We took a hansom, of which there 
are any number, driven by Malays, 
and we went about to see what was 
to be seen. We did the Museum, 
which is really good and worth 
going to. We drove to Wineberg, 
to see the grapes, which are a 
splendid sight. We drank some of 
the nasty Cape sherry, which made 
us feel: very uncomfortable. We 
saw all that there was to see, and 
then returned to our snug quarters 
on board the ‘Dane.’ The next 
day there was all the bustle and 
bother of transferring our baggage 
to the smaller steamer, the ‘ Natal,’ 
which plies between Cape Town 
and Durban—the port of Natal. 

It was not very pleasant to leave 
our comfortable large ship, and our 
three cabins, for two tiny ones, 
about six feet long and half as many 
wide ; but we had to make the best 
of it. The ‘Natal’ was full of 
people who were most of them sea- 
sick, and very disagreeable in con- 
sequence ; fortunately we had only 
a week of their society before us. 
We had what the sailors call a 
‘bit of a breeze,’ between Cape 
Town and Algoa Bay; I should 
have called it a very bad storm, 
particularly as it succeeded in 
smashing most of the crockery on 
board, and breaking the head of 
a poor old man, one of the second- 
class passengers, by flinging him 
out of his berth across the cabin. 
He appeared next day looking very 
piteous, with his head tied up with 
a red pocket-handkerchief, but I 
am afraid excited more amusement 
than sympathy by his dolorous ap- 
pearance. We stopped a short 
time at Algoa Bay; there are a 
good many houses there, and from 
the water they present an appear- 
ance exactly like a village of toy- 
houses, just stuck down, unrelieved 
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by bush or tree, not even the 
orthodox straight - up - and - down 
trees which adorn toy villages. 
Algoa Bay is a very good place at 
which to buy carosses and skins ; 
they are brought there by the 
natives, and are about half the price 
of those sold by the dealers in such 
things at Cape Town. The coast 
between East London, the next 
town to Algoa Bay, and Durban is 
exceedingly beautiful. One passes 
mile after mile of broken park-like 
country, of which the green slopes 
reach down almost to the water’s 
edge. Thescenery is more English 
than African in its character, and 
one could imagine stately old 
English mansions, and comfortable 
homesteads lying up among the 
hills, hidden by the thick foliage 
of the trees, of which there are a 
great variety, for this part of the 
coast is beautifully wooded. Here 
and there, few and far between, we 
could distinguish some English or 
Dutch farmhouse, and flocks and 
herds were grazing on all the hills ; 


but the houses were too far apart 
for their inmates to have much 


communication with each other, 
and they must have led monotonous 
lives so far away from any village 
or town. 

At length the long-looked-for 
port of Durban was sighted, which 
very much rejoiced the hearts of 
all the passengers, ourselves among 
the number. It was astonishing 
how quickly the sea-sick ones reco- 
vered, became almost cheerful with 
the prospect of land before them 
The usual ceremony of signalling 
between the lighthouse and the 
ship had to be gone through before 
we could enter the harbour, which 
we were at last allowed to do: ; but 
on our attempting it, it was found 
impracticable. It was very rough ; 
the bar, as it is given to doing, had 
so silted up, that it was impossible 
for the ship to cross. To our dis- 
may, we were told that there were 
only two alternatives, either to land 
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in a barge, something like a coal 
barge at home, or to stay on board 
till the next day, on the chance of 
the steamer being able to cross, as 
the bar might go down in the night. 
We were anxious to get on shore, 
so we decided, with most of the 
other passengers, to go in the barge 
that was signalled for, and soon 
came alongside, which was rowed by 
Kaffirs in various stages of nudity. 
I went down to help the nurse to 
pack up our belongings, she having 
by this time recovered the use of her 
legs again, and become more resigned 
to her fate generally. We soon got 
our boxes and children together on 
the deck, preparatory to making a 
start. The entrance to the harbour 
is very lovely, and I was standing 
admiring its beauties, when I was 
startled by a scream from Scatter- 
good, and turned round to behold 
that discreet person almost in the 
arms of a tall Kaffir with certainly 
the smallest apology of a ge arment 
round his waist, and who was vainly 
endeavouring, by gesticulations and 
grimaces, to persuade her to allow 
herself to be helped into the boat 
below; she modestly hiding her 
eyes in her handkerchief, and de- 
claring that no consideration on 
earth should induce her to be 
touched by that ‘horrid mdecent 
nigger.’ It was some time before 
we could pacify her, and it was 
only on the Kaffir’s disappearing 
that we could prevail upon her to 
get into the boat. The worst, or 
rather the most disagreeable, part 
of our voyage was now before us. 
The barge was not only disgustingly 
dirty and evil- smelling, but we were 
informed that we had to undergo 
the unpleasant process of being 
battened down, which meant closing 
all the hatches, to keep out the sea. 
I almost repented not having waited 
and taken our chance of landing 
the next day, but it was too late 
now—go we must; so there we 
were, like so many sheep penned 
up, almost in the dark. The chil- 
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dren began to cry, and I felt in- 
clined to do the same; it was only 
by a strong effort, and having my 
baby girl in my arms, that I kept 
myself from fainting; it was so 
hot and close there seemed to be 
no air to breathe. Fortunately our 
misery did not last long, and we 
were soon on terra firma, and glad 
enough to be there. We took the 
children to the only thing in the 
shape of an hotel—I suppose it 
must be dignified by that name— 
whilst my husband got the luggage 
through the customs, about which 
there was the usual delay and diffi- 
culty, and the usual squabbling 
about the extra payment for land- 
ing the luggage, which always seems 
a great imposition, as you take 
your tickets straight to Durban, 
and naturally expect to be landed 
there free of any further expense. 

It was late in the afternoon before 
we got into the train—for there 
actually is a train in Natal—that 
was to take us from the Port, or 
Point as it is called, to the town of 
Durban. It was only two miles’ 
journey by train, and we were soon 
there ; it was too dark to see much 
of what Durban was like, and we 
were too tired to feel much curiosity 
about it. We went at once to the 
boarding-house that we had been 
advised to stay at, and where we 
were received by Mrs. Conolly, the 
proprietress, a good-natured-looking 
stout person, in a silk gown and 
smart cap. People generally stay 
at boarding-houses in Natal; there 
are very few hotels, and they are 
veryexpensive. Continental fashion, 
they have table-d’héte three times a 
day, to which people are all ex- 
pected to go, as private sitting-rooms 
are luxuries not generally indulged 
ininacolony. We were very com- 
fortable at our boarding-house; but 
I think any house would have 
seemed delightful after being so 
long at sea. Certainly the people 
we met at the table-d’héte were 
rather extraordinary, and not quite 
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the sort of people we had been 
accustomed to associate with at 
home, but it did not do to be too 
particular. We were in a colony, 
must do as the colonists, and we 
soon found that there is not much 
respect of persons or distinction of 
classes amongst them. Weall slept 
soundly that night on shore, and the 
beds felt very snug and cozy after 
being cramped up in our narrow 
berths for five weeks. The next 
day we went out to explore Durban. 


Il 


Tue first thing that meets a stran- 
ger’s eye, or eyes, in Durban is the 
sand. Sand is everywhere. All 
round about, above, and below one; 
one breathes it in the very air. The 
streets when we first went there 
were nothing but sand, and it was 
painful to see the poor horses and 
oxen ploughing knee-deep through 
it with their heavy burdens. 
Durban is a long straggling vil- 
lage or town (for it must be dig- 
nified by that. name), consisting of 
two wide principal streets, which I 
am thankful to say they are now 
macadamising, and several shorter 
ones, by which the two more im- 
portant streets are connected. 
There is what they call the Mar- 
ket Square, which is not a market- 
place at all, but a large square 
garden, with handsome iron rail- 
ings, well planted with pretty shrubs 
and trees; divided up the middle 
by a broad walk, from which many 
smaller walks diverge, that lead off 
to comfortable seats under cool, 
wide-spreading trees; a very plea- 
sant place in which to dream away 
an hour or two on a sunny tropical 
morning, when even Nature herself 
seems to stand still with the heat, 
and a very favourite resort for the 
dusky nurserymaids and Umfanes 
(Kaffir boys), who come there with 
their charges, but hardly the place 
for the weekly bartering and sell- 
ing, which is really carried on in 
a corner just outside the Market 
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Square, and which is quite a curio- 
sity shop on market-day, so various 
and incongruous are the articles 
thus brought together for disposal. 
It would take too long to tell of all 
the strange things that change 
owners on these occasions. [I ad- 
vise anyone who goes to Natal to 
attend the market sometimes. It 
is the best place to purchase things, 
and it is very amusing to watch all 
the buyers and sellers. 

There is one good but expensive 
hotel at Durban. Some newcomers 
stay at it, but many prefer the 
boarding-houses, of which there are 
a good many, and they are more mo- 
derate in their charges. The town 
hasa good club, some very fairshops, 
small barracks, a large gaol, and 
churches of various denominations. 

The scenery round Durban, par- 
ticularly the park just above the 
town, called the Berea, is very beauti- 
ful, and somewhat tropical in its cha- 
racter. The banana, plantain, pine- 
apple, mango, papaw, and mango- 
steen all flourish there; and in the 
middle of the Berea (which is a 
mass of thick growing trees and 
shrubs, interspersed with paths) 
are the beautiful Botanic Gardens, 
which are well worth going to see, 
and which command a fine view of 
the town, the harbour and shipping, 
and the ‘Bluff’ beyond. Coffee, 
too, grows well in the neighbour- 
hood, though most of the coffee 
plantations are some distance from 
Durban. Both they and the large 
sugar estates extend for many miles 
along the coast. Cotton grows in 
some parts too, but I believe is not 
very profitable, being uncertain. 

The sugar-growers seem the most 
prosperous of the English commu- 
nity in these parts, though their pa- 
tience must often be sorely tried, 
and it is anxious work at first, as it 
is several years before they get any 
benefit for their capital so invested ; 
and in the meantime they must 
live, which with some is not always 
an easy thing to manage. 
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We only stayed at Durban a few 
days, as we were anxious to get on 
to Pietermaritzburg, the capital of 
Natal, the cathedral town, and the 
seat of government. 

The usual mode of conveyance 
between Maritzburg and the Port is 
by omnibus, one up and one down, 
which leaves its respective town at 
half-past six a.M., so as to get over 
a good bit of the journey before the 
sun begins to make its power felt, 
At half-past six, then, after the 
usual scurrying and scrambling 
that attends such an early flitting, 
we were at the ’bus-office, taking 
with us as limited an amount of 
indispensable luggage as the "bus 
would admit, leaving our heavy 
baggage to follow by the usual mode 
of transport, an ox-waggon. 

I certainly did feel dismayed 
when I beheld the machine in 
which ourselves and eight other 
persons were to travel fifty-four 
miles over hill and dale on almost 
an Indian day; for, from the clear, 
unclouded sky, the sun evidently 
meant to show us no mercy. But 
it had to be done; so in we all 
bundled, higgledy-piggledy. The 
"bus was licensed to hold only ten 
people altogether, but as five of our 
number were children, I suppose 
they did not count, or only as half a 
person each ; thirteen precious souls 
inall (besides the driver) were packed 
into the old-fashioned conveyance. 
But our ‘market-cart’ was better 
provided in the matter of horses 
than the old women’s at home. 
Six strong animals, who, if not in 
the best condition, looked as if they 
had plenty of ‘go’ in them, were 
brought out and put to. Certainly 
the harness was of rather primitive 
kind, partly leather and partly rope, 
and in many places only held to- 
gether by rope; but as long as it 
did hold together, what matter! 
We were entrusted to the care of a 
black driver, who blew a horn as a 
signal of our departure, and cracked 
his long whip, and off we went with 
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as much flourish as the deep sand 
and the heavy road would admit. 

The rough, bumping motion made 
me feel much worse than I had 
ever done at sea ; and being literally 
sat upon by a fat woman next to 
me did not add to my comfort ; but 
I was lucky in being near the door, 
and the morning air felt deliciously 
cool and fresh. Afterwards my 
husband and another passenger 
went outside beside the driver, 
which gave us more room. Most of 
our fellow-passengers were evidently 
old stagers, and accustomed to the 
manner of travelling, for they soon 
settled down, and seemed to have 
made up their minds to make the 
best of a day’s discomfort. 

The flourish with which we had 
started soon settled down into a 
very quiet jog-trot as we began the 
ascent of the Berea road. We had 
plenty of time to look about us on 
the way up, for in some places the 
road is very steep, and in most parts 
very bad. Full of deep ruts varied 
by huge stones that in some places 
nearly blocked it up, so that we 
were often reduced to foot’s pace. 
To keep the roads in order in Natal 
isno easy matter, owing to the heavy 
rains, that come in such streams as 
often to undo in a few hours the 
labour of many days. The poor 
‘bus horses have a hard time of it in 
the rainy season. Sometimes they 
give in altogether, and the ’bus is 
left stuck in a rut until some oxen 
can be got to pull it out. 

The country between Durban 
and Maritzburg varies in_ its 
character: in some parts tame 
and insipid, and in others breaking 
out into scenes of wild and grand 
beauty. Deep rugged ‘kloofs’ lay 
on the right, between huge moun- 
tains that oppress one with their 
height and immensity ; covered in 
many places with thick bush, the 
haunt, no doubt, in former times, 
of wild animals, which in these 
latter days have betaken themselves 
to the denser forests higher up. 
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The jolting seemed to agree with 
the children, who soon went to 
sleep on our laps, and they did not 
wake up until we got to Pine Town, 
the end of our first stage, where we 
were to breakfast and change horses. 
It got fearfully hot towards noon, 
and the air felt close and stifling. 
Poor Scattergood looked so white 
and ill that I was afraid she would 
not hold out until we stopped 
again, and there was no room for 
her to faint comfortably. And I 
was heartily glad for her sake even 
more than our own, when at last, 
with a sharp turn that nearly 
capsized us, we drew up at the 
half-way house, where a good 
luncheon was provided and an hour’s 
rest allowed us. It was past five 
o’clock when we reached Uys Doorns, 
(pronounced Usy Doorns) our last 
stage. And here the smartest team 
of horses and the best harness (really 
a complete set, all leather) were 
brought out, so that we might 
present a good appearance when 
we arrived in town. <A young colt, 
that looked as if he had never seen 
harness before, turned obstreperous, 
and refused to go into the traces. 
After a good deal of shoving and 
dragging he was got in between two 
quiet ones, and then he had to go, 
and he soon quieted down. I was 
rather frightened, but some one 
comforted me by saying that it was 
quite the custom to put perfectly 
unbroken animals into the ’bus, to 
break them in, and no accident ever 
happened from it. The five steady 
horses act as bullast to the wild one. 

The scenery round Uys Doorns 
is worth notice, being quite different 
in character to any one passes: 
before. Mile after mile of softly 
undulating country stretches away 
on each side of the road, covered 
with small forests of the mimosa- 
tree, which, though low and not 
pretty in themselves, have a very 
picturesque effect when grouped 
together. This part of the country 
abounds in duika, a small sort 
7, 
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of deer, much hunted by both Eng- 
lishmen and natives. 

One hour more of jolting and 
bumping, of rushing down break- 
neck places, and climbing inter- 
minable hills, and then we began 
the gentle descent into Pieter- 
Maritzburg. The town lies on low 
flat ground, surrounded by bare 
hills, rather picturesque perhaps, in 
spite of their barrenness, and which 
make a good shelter from the hot 
winds that at some seasons of the 
year blow with great force, and are 
a plague both to man and beast. 

Maritzburg certainly does not 
present a very important appearance 
as one enters it by the Durban 
road. It has more at first sight 
the aspect of an overgrown Devon- 
shire village than a cathedral city. 
The principal hotel is near the 
entrance to the town, and as our 
‘market-cart ’ stopped there to set 
down most of its passengers, and 
as we were weary, hot, hungry, and 
-dusty, we decided to remain there 
for the night, and look about the 
next day for suitable lodgings 
until we could get settled into a 
place of our own. We found that 
Maritzburg improved on acquain- 
tance, and was larger than we 
expected to find it. It is a strag- 
gling sort of town, with the 
principal streets, which are about 
a mile and a half in length, ranning 
parallel to each other, crossed by 
shorter ones, like Durban on a 
muca bigger scale; and which 
seemed the usual plan of designing 
a town among the early Dutch 
settlers. 

The Dutch element is fast dying 
out, as the English supersedes it in 
the colony, the Boers mostly pre- 
ferring to stay on their far-away 
farms, vegetating there year after 
year, in their bare comfortless 
farmhouses, only making excur- 
sions to the capital about once a 
year, to purchase the necessary 
articles of cheap, coarse clothing, of 
gorgeous patterns, in which their 
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souls delight, and to sell any 
farm produce they may have to 
dispose of. 

Maritzburg has shops of every de- 
scription, some good and others in. 
ferior, and, as a natural consequence 
of the expensive mode of transport, 
all enormously dear. At all events, 
the shopkeepers make the trans. 
port the excuse for the price of 
their goods; no doubt with some 
reason; for the rate of charge for 
bringing things from Durban by 
waggon is very high, it costing 
more to convey them—the fifty-four 
miles—from the Port to the capital, 
than the importing them from Eng. 
land to Africa. Somehow the shop. 
keepers seem to flourish in spite of 
their grumblings. “They are quite 
the princes of the land. They have 
grander houses, ride better horses, 
their wives are smarter, and they 
are, ina sense, finer gentlemen than 
any in the colony. 

Maritzburg possesses a hospital 
that admits both Europeans and 
natives; barracks that hold a good 
position on a hill, overlooking the 
town; a club that prides itself on 
its exclusiveness and the re- 
spectability of its members—par- 
ticularly the shopkeepers, who are 
its principal supporters ; a market- 
square, without any attempt at 
ornamentation, that is really used 
for the purpose for which it was 
intended; and churches of all 
grades and sects. The two principal 
churches-are the Cathedral and St. 
Saviour’s. It is rather startling to 
a stranger, with the impression still 
upon him of our grand, old, time- 
honoured representatives of many 
ages, and of almost every style of 
architecture at home, to have the 
little plain, new-looking edifice, with 
no architecture in particular, pointed 
out to him as the Cathedral. But 
what can one expect in a colony, and 
such a very young one as Natal? 
St. Saviour’s is nothing to look 
at outside—simply an unpretending 
iron church. But the inside does 
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credit to the taste of those who 
have had the arrangement of it. 
There is no tawdry attempt at 
decoration ; and it cannot boast of 
much coloured glass; but what 
ornamentation there is, is handsome 
and in perfect taste. And the effect 
of the combination of the light and 
dark colonial wocds in the pulpit 
and some other parts of the church 
is very good. 

Some of the houses in the sub- 
urbs are very pretty and com- 
fortable-looking, built bungalow 
fashion, which, excepting for the 
shops, and a few houses here and 
there, is the usual mode of building 
houses in Natal; and there is 
scarcely a tiny cottage without its 
large, wide verandah, so necessary 
in such a hot climate. 

We were some weeks in Maritz- 
burg, during which time we 
made many little excursions into 
the country round, and went to 
see several farms to let, that looked 
promising enough in the advertise- 
ments, but were disappointing on 
closer acquaintance. At last we 
heard of a place which seemed just 
the very thing for us. It rejoiced 
in the high-sounding name of Oak- 
ham Park, and consisted of about 
seventy enclosed acres, with a ‘run’ 
for cattle over several thousand. 
It was situated about five miles 
from the towm and close to the 
only ‘bush’ of any extent in the 
neighbourhood, Full of hope that 
we had at last found what we 
wanted, we rode out to inspect it. 
Our way into Oakham lay over a 
rough wooden bridge, across a 
stream that gurgled and bubbled 
below, making small waterfalls 
down the large boulders over which 
it had to find its way, and flashing 
merrily in the morning sunlight. 
Having crossed the bridge, we 
found ourselves in an avenue—a 
regular English avenue of oaks; 
rather young ones, of course, but 
sturdy-looking, and giving good 
promise of future height and size. 
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Between the oaks, syringas had 
been planted, at equal distances, 
with the evident intention of their 
being weeded out as the oaks spread. 
The avenue was of considerable 
length, and after passing two fields 
of rugged broken ground, that 
looked as if it had been guiltless of 
plough or harrow for many years, 
we came to a thick plantation of 
trees of various kinds, conspicuous 
among them, from its height and 
straightness, the blue gum-tree, 
whose leaves have a bluish tinge. 
Turning to the left, down a 
broad carriage-drive, we came to 
the house. And we were certainly 
agreeably surprised : a picturesque, 
irregular building, with long ver- 
andahs, smothered with a mass of 
brilliant-coloured creepers, that in 
spiteof their beauty rather suggested 
snakes, was before us—a house of 
‘seven gables,’ though we did 
not discover all its gables just then. 
Rather out of repair it looked, 
the effect of its being so long un- 
tenanted, but habitable enough no 
doubt. We found that it had been 
built at two different times. In the 
old part the rooms were small and 
dark, and had a musty smell; and 
damp patches on the walls told 
that the rain had not unfrequently 
found its way in. But those that 
had been added later were large 
and airy and dry, their only fault 
being that they had too many 
windows, which let in too much 
sun, but that could easily be put 
right with dark blinds. 

We went all over the farm. 
Everything was in a wild state of 
disorder, the weeds growing high 
above our heads everywhere ; but it 
had been well planned, and would 
be a lovely place when in proper 
order. There was an orchard of ap- 
ples and standard peaches; orange 
groves, bananas, loquats, and other 
English and African fruits; and 
the passion-flower was hanging its 
star-like blossoms and pretty egg- 
shaped fruit from many of the 
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trees, while a great variety of 
roses, the Cape jessamine, the moon- 
flower, and other lovely plants, that 
would be prized and petted as great 
treasuresat home, spread their sweet- 
scented flowers here, there, and 
everywhere, unpruned and uncared 
for. There was a gardener’s cot- 
tage, a large stable, and saddle- 
room, and all the necessary out- 
buildings for a farm. They had all 
rather a tumble-down, out-of-repair 
look, but a little patching up 
would put them all right. The 
seventy acres advertised proved 
to be more ornamental than useful, 
being half covered with trees, 
which was perhaps the secret 
of its remaining so long without 
a tenant. Behind Oakham, there 
rose hill upon hill of wild broken 
veldt, divided here and there with 
deep thickly-wooded kloofs, and 
terminating at the summit of the 
highest hill with a good extent of 
‘bush,’ which, in spite of its wild- 
ness, had something home-like about 
it, not unlike some parts of North 
Devon and Wales. 

It was rather disappointing to 
find that there was so little land 
that could be turned to good ac- 
count; for of course we were to 
make our fortune, and return to 
England in half a score of years, 
with more money than we knew 
how to dispose of. But Oakham 
was so altogether charming; there 
was such an air of repose and 
peace about it, so different to 
all the other ugly, bare, unin- 
teresting, useful farms we had 
seen, that it was a temptation not 
to be resisted; and as we rode 
home, I think we had both decided 
that we would become the posses- 
sors of it. Of course we did not 
say so. There were many objections ; 
it was not a profitable place, ex- 
pensive to keep up, and all the rest 
of it. But all the same, our minds 
were made up, and I took it quite 
as a matter of course when, a few 
days afterwards, my husband said 
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the bargain had been struck. Cer- 
tainly the rent was not a drawback. 
I was surprised at the very moderate 
sum that was asked. Probably, in 
consideration that the house would 
tumble to pieces if left much longer 
untenanted, the owner was glad to 
get rid of it at any price. 


IIl 

Tue preliminary arrangements 
being made, my liusband and 1, 
after procuring a few requisite 
articles of furniture, betook our- 
selves to oar new abode, to super- 
intend the necessary cleaning and 
purifying, for which purpose we 
had engaged, through a medium, a 
strong young giant of a Kaffir fresh 
from his kraal; and’as he did not 
understand us, and we understood 
him still less, we naturally had 
some difficulty in showing him 
what we wanted him to do. At 
last, by means of cabalistic signs, 
and going down on my knees, 
scrubbing-brush in hand, I made 
him comprehend that he was re- 
quired to scrub, and having started 
him, he scrubbed vigorously with- 
out stopping until I took the brush 
away from him, and by more mys- 
terious signs imparted the fact to 
him that it was time to rest awhile 
and eat. 

Our first night at Oakham was 
not pleasant. In the first place, 
like most new colonists, I think, 
I was haunted by visions of snakes, 
and every sound made me start up, 
fancying I should see the eyes of 
one glaring at me from a corner 
preparing to dart forward; the 
house also was full of odd noises. 
At last some creature got so noisy 
that we had to strike a light to find 
out what it was all about, but it 
proved to be nothing worse than a 
rat. We soon got our house in order, 
and set up our establishment at 
Oakham Park. We had bought a 
couple of horses, indispensable in a 
country like Natal, and the tall 
Kaffir who scrubbed was speedily 
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converted into a groom, he having 
developed a talent that way; a 
coolie cook, who very soon de- 
veloped a talent for becoming in- 
capable just when his services were 
most required, and was generally 
in a helpless condition by the end 
of the day; a sleek boy, by way of 
housemaid, rather given to dozing 
over his work ; three or four wild- 
looking creatures for garden and 
out-of-door’s work; and, to crown 
all, the respectable Scattergood— 
such was our household. 

I really pitied poor Scattergood. 
She seemed terrified out of her life 
at the Kaffirs, and she nearly starved 
herself, trying to live on biscuits 
she had bought in the town, as she 
would not touch anything the coolie 
made, for fear the black shonld 
come off his hands. It was a long 
time before I conld talk her into a 
more reasonable state of mind. 

The next thing to turn our 
attention to was the garden. To 
get rid of the weeds was no easy 
matter, they had grown so thick 
and strong, and in clearing them 
away the Kaffirs turned out a good 
many snakes, and other reptiles, 
the small green Imamba, and a 
much more formidable sort of snake, 
the puff-adder, the two most com- 
mon kinds, which had been allowed 
to increase and multiply without 
interference for so long that the 
place was overrun with them. The 
puff-adder is a most dangerous 
snake, being of the colour of the 
dead leaves on which he is fond of 
curling himself up, and of so slug- 
gish and sleepy a nature that he 
will not trouble himself to move 
cut of one’s way; it is difficult to 
always avoid treading onhim. His 
bite is most deadly, and he has the 
dangerous habit of striking back- 
wards, not forwards, like other 
snakes. A few people have, I be- 
lieve, recovered from the effect of a 
puff-adder’s bite, but very few; 
they generally die in about a quarter 
of an hour, going quietly to sleep. 
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The only chance of a cure is to 
keep constantly walking, and to 
drink quantities of raw brandy, 
and to take doses of eau-de-luce. 
When the Kaffirs kill a snake they 
take some of the venom from its 
head, which they carry in a little 
bag round their necks, and, if bit- 
ten, swallow a little, which they 
say is a certain cure. 

There is even a worse snake in 
Natal than the puff-adder—fortu- 
nately arare one—the black Imamba, 
one of the very few that will ven- 
ture an attack without provocation. 
Many people say that it will even 
follow a person for miles; but I 
rather doubt this, unless the per- 
son’s road happens to run between 
it and its home, and then I daresay 
it would do so. Perhaps everyone 
does not know that cats are snake- 
proof. <A bite has no effect on 
them; we had an opportunity of 
proving this. A short time after 
we came to Oakham we were out 
strolling about, looking at our new 
possessions, when we were startled 
by hearing a peculiar shriek from 
one of the children, evidently a 
scream of terror. We rushed up 
to the house and into the dining- 
room, whence the sounds came, and 
there was our little boy in a frantic 
state of fright, with a long green 
Imamba wriggling about on the 
floor in front of him, engaged in a 
fierce tussle with a large tortoise- 
shell cat, one we had brought from 
the town. Which would have got 
the best of it had they been left to 
fight it out I cannot say, for the 
coolie rushed in and killed the snake. 
The cat had bitten out one of its 
eyes, and in return had got a wound 
on its face that swelled up to an 
enormous size; but beyond that he 
seemed none the worse for his en- 
counter, and in a few days puss was 
quite himself again; and we felt 
very grateful to him ever after for 
having, in all probability, saved our 
little boy’s life. 

Having got everything into some- 
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thing like order, it was time to 
think of stocking our little farm. 
We bought several cows at aboutfive 
pounds a head, which sounds cheap 
in comparison with our English 
prices, but is not really so when it 
is taken into consideration that one 
cannot reckon on a cow’s life from 
one day to another. The mortality 
among cattle is frightful. I have 
known people have all theirs, per- 
haps amounting to two or three 
hundred, swept off in the course of 
a few weeks. The most hardy cows 
seem to be the little Zulus; they 
are about the size of an Alderney, 
but black, or black and white. We 
had two large cellars underground, 
one of which I soon converted into 
a dairy, where, being a Devonshire 
woman, I used to make Devonshire 
junkets, and cream, and butter, 
done up in little rolls and pats that 
had something quite homelike about 
them. 

We invested in several pigs be- 
sides. Really the pig is one of the 
most profitable animals in Natal, 
for he is the only one that seems 
free from the epidemics that cows, 
and horses, and even poultry are 
so liable to. We set up a poultry- 
yard too; we had turkeys, ducks, 
and fowls in great numbers; only 
the provoking part of it was that 
the stupid things would roost in the 
trees, instead of their legitimate 
place the fowl-house, and in conse- 
quence fell victims to the many 
animals that creep about at night. 
Scarcely a night passed but we 
were woke up by heart-rending 
screams from some unfortunate fowl 
or turkey that was being carried 
off, and in the morning I would 
often find two or three of our best 
hens gone. 

When first we went to Natal a 
fowl could be bought for sixpence 
or threepence, or sometimes even a 
bit of salt, of the natives; but, like 
everything else, they have gone up 
almost to English prices now. In- 
deed it is a mistake to suppose that 
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Natal is a cheap place to live in; 
very few things are below market 
prices at home, and most far above 
them. 

Excepting the snakes, we had 
nothing formidable in the way of 
wild animals in our part of the 
world. There were crowds of mon- 
keys in the bush above Oakham, 
and we used to hear them calling and 
chattering at each other very often. 
Sometimes they would venture into 
our grounds in search of fruit 
and other things that they might 
have a weakness for, but they gene- 
rally kept at a respectful distance. 
Two tiger cats had taken up their 
abode at Oakham when it was 
unlet, and they are by no means 
pleasant animals to come across, 
though they will not often venture 
an attack if they have a chance of 
escape. Our two lurked about at 
Oakham for some time, picking up 
a stray fowl now and then, and 
keeping us in a state of trepidation 
as to what they might do next, 
until at last we instituted a hunt. 
Our Kaffirs got some of their friends 
together, and went in search of the 
tiger cats, which they found after 
a great deal of beating about. They 
fired at them, but whether the 
Kaflirs were nervous—more likely 
took bad aim—the animals escaped 
untouched. Anyhow the fright 
had a good effect, for they took 
themselves off and troubled us no 
more, though they revenged them- 
selves on our next neighbours, about 
a quarter of a mile off; for they 
killed all their fowls, though they 
had not the excuse of hunger; for 
they left their victims uneaten, 
strewn about under the perches 
where they had come to their un- 
timely end. 

I cannot help thinking that one 
of the reasons that cattle don’t 
thrive in Natal is because they are 
so little cared for. An English 
farmer, accustomed to consider the 
well-being and comfort of his ani- 
mal-kind as one of his first cares, 
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would be horrified at the ‘ happy- 
go-lucky ’ way in which the poor 
things are left to shift for them- 
selves in a colony where there cer- 
tainly ought to be no excuse for not 
providing them with proper sus- 
tenance. In the summer it is all 
very well: nature provides them 
with plenty of good grass; but in 
the winter, when it is withered up, 
or burnt close by the veldt fires, 
with only green patches here and 
there, few and far between, the 
poor creatures are reduced almost 
to skeletons. How they struggle 
through it at all is a marvel—a 
good many do, and a great many 
die. So that they have not only to 
contend with a climate that is not 
natural to them, but want of proper 
nourishment as well; and yet the 
whole of the transport in Natal de- 
pends entirely on oxen, and surely 
they deserve better treatment. 

To be sure, it would not do to 
try and grow turnips or mangel- 
wurzel for them; but mealies (In- 
dian corn) and forage (oats cut in 
an unripe state) are excellent sub- 
stitutes, and can be grown to any 
extent. Indeed, mealies seem to 
be a standing dish there; Kaffirs, 
horses, cows, pigs, children, and 
poultry all eat them. Kaffirs live 
on them entirely, ground into meal 
that they make into a sort of taste- 
less, insipid porridge, which they 
never seem to tire of, and which 
they only vary with an occasional 
feast off some unfortunate cow or 
ox that has come to an untimely 
end. Kaffirs are not very particular 
gentlemen, and don’t trouble them- 
selves much about what the-cow 
died of or how long it may have 
been dead. It is looked upon as a 
great prize, and they call their 
friends together and make a ban- 
quet. They light a fire and sit all 
round it in a ring, and cook their 
dainty morsels of meat by sticking 
them on the end of a long stick, 
and charring them in the fire; and 
so they cook and eat in turns, 
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meanwhile keeping up an incessant 
chattering and gossiping about 
themselves, their neighbours, and 
the English whoemploy them. In- 
deed, for gossip, a Kaffir, I think, 
would outdo any old washerwoman 
at home. They never seem to be 
silent, except when they are asleep, 
and then they snore like so many 
igs. 

Mealies take the place of oats for 
horses. Oats are used as provender 
in a different way—the forage that 
I mentioned before ; which is simply 
oats cut before they are quite ripe,. 
done up into sheaves and stored tilh 
wanted, when, instead of the grain 
being separated from the husks, 
stalks and ears all together are cutup 
into short pieces for fodder. Hay 
is not often made in Natal, the grass 
is too rank; now and then people 
make a little, but it is seldom satis- 
factory, and horses generally refuse 
to eat it. After we had cleared off 
the weeds, pruned our rose-trees, cut 
down the overgrown shrubs, and 
made the place less like a wilder- 
ness, we set our Kaffirs to work to 
make the kitchen garden and to put 
in the crops. Kaffirs take very 
kindly to garden work, and if con- 
stantly overlooked, work very well; 
but they want constant superinten- 
dence or they do nothing. They 
are very quick, intelligent people, 
and the way they manage to under- 
stand what is required of them is 
quite wonderful. 

Potatoes, French beans, peas and 
cabbages all do well in Natal; so, 
indeed, do most English vegetables ; 
and after we had put in a good 
stock of these, and planted about a 
couple of acres of the broken ground 
below with mealies and forage, we 
began to think we were very fine 
farmers indeed. 

Sheep don’t do well in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maritzburg. All the 
large sheep farms are fifty or sixty 
miles away. The creatures could 
not live on the long rank grass that 
grows near the town. They re- 
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quire the short close kind which 
they get on the far hills, and also 
a good extent of ‘run,’ as often, on 
one farm, they number several thou- 
sands. I believe sheep-farming an- 
swers very well, if persevered in; 
not that people make fortunes by 
their sheep, but they can make a 
very good living by them; and the 
profits are tolerably certain, the ex- 
port of wool every year being con- 
siderable; and, no doubt, it would be 
greater, but for the difficulty of 
transport and the want of better 
harbourage at Durban. 

We were well off for birds at 
Oakham—rather too well off—for 
they made sad havoc with our fruit 
and seeds; birds of gorgeous plu- 
mage, but without the sweet songs 
of their more soberly-clad brethren 
at home. We had owls too; akind 


of sparrow ; a bird, one of the very 
few that sing, not unlike our thrush, 
and with a note like his; also a 
greenish kind of canary, and the 
lovely little sugar-bird that is all the 


colours of the rainbow. He is almost 
as small as a humming-bird, and is 
generally to be found in the early 
morning flitting from flower to 
flower, from which he sips the sugar 
that is his food. We have many 
others besides these, whose names 
I do not know; but I must not for- 
get the swallows who build under 
the eaves, and whose home-like 
twitter is heard early and late dur- 
ing the time they stay with us, which 
is only until their young are strong 
on the wing, and who then take 
themselves off, in the same mys- 
terious way as our swallows at 
home, no one knows where. 

The African butterflies are very 
handsome, and much larger than 
our English ones. The most com- 
mon is a great black one with his 
wings and back striped here and 
there with light green; but, indeed, 
they are to be seen of almost every 
shade and variety, from the most 
delicate blues and greens down to the 
richest crimsons and purples. We 
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had many sorts of dragon-flies, fly- 
ing ants; the cicada, with its 
strange metallic note ; the mysterious 
firefly, and that curious insect the 
mantis, that is so exactly like a little 
bit of stick that it is difficult to be- 
lieve it otherwise, until it begins to 
walk away; and a host more of tro- 
pical insects. "We were very much 
beset with bats (of a larger sort than 
our English bat), that were fond of 
finding their way in at dusk, and 
hanging themselves over the doors 
and windows, and startling us with 
their sudden dives and plunges 
across the room. 

The Kaffirs, in their free uncivi- 
lised state, are a most interesting 
people, of quick intelligence, very 
honest, straightforward, and truth- 
ful. Indeed, so great is their ho- 
nesty, that if a Kaffir servant leaves 
one, as they constantly do, for the 
sake of holiday, the best way of 
ensuring his return to one’s ser- 
vice is to lend him some money, 
and he will be quite certain to come 
back and work out the worth of it. 
Kaffirs cannot be said to be hard- 
working or industrious; they have 
the sleepy, lazy way of going about 
any business they may have in hand 
that is, perhaps, peculiar to inha- 
bitants of hot countries, though 
they are capable of enduring great 
fatigue, and, if pressed, will travel 
a great many miles in the day with 
next to nothing to eat. They are 
merry happy creatures, always sing- 
ing and laughing, seldom afilicted 
with low spirits, excepting when 
they get homesick, which they de- 
scribe as a choking sensation in their 
throat ; when that symptom shows 
itself, nothing will do but they must 
be off to their kraals. They will 
stay in service for three, six, or even 
twelve months sometimes, before 
they feel that irresistible longing to 
return to their people. A Kaflir 
earns from six to thirty shillings a 
month according to his age and 
worth, which money he stows away 
in a little leathern bag to buy 
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cows, and with the cows he buys 
wives, and the more cows the more 
wives. It often takes a Kaffir several 
years to earn enough to buy a wife, 
and he saves all his money for the 
purpose, scarcely spending a penny 
for himself. 1 do not know the 
number of cows the father of a girl 
expects from the man who would 
marry her; but I think it varies 
according to the social standing of 
the papa, chiefs’ daughters, of 
course, costing a great deal more 
than an ordinary Kaffir’s. The 
kraals are composed of a num- 
ber of small round huts, exactly 
like beehives, with a small hole for 
a door, that are built in a ring with 
an open space in the middle, and 
the huts and ground round them 
are pictures of cleanliness and neat- 
ness. Large families, sometimes two 
and even three generations, inhabit 
them, all agreeing and living hap- 
pily together, in a way that would 
be a good lesson to some quarrel- 
somely inclined persons, who have 


had the advantages of civilisation 
and Christianity to teach them 
better. 

A Kaffir when he is at home is 


quite a gentleman. The married 
women of the kraal do all the work, 
sowing the mealies, cooking the 
food, brewing the duala—a sort of 
beer that they love, made of various 
ingredients, and is a muddy-looking 
concoction quite different to our no- 
tions of beer—and even building the 
huts. The unmarried women are not 
allowed to do any work, as it spoils 
their beauty and makes them look 
old. When they are married, they 
soon lose all pride in their personal 
appearance, and lose all their good 
looks; for some Kaffir girls are 
extremely good-looking, with their 
fine active figures, bright smiling 
faces, their white teeth and dark 
eyes; but setiled down into wives 
and mothers, with all the work they 
have to do, they soon become hag- 
gard and old-looking. But, in spite 
of their hard work, which they take 
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quite as a matter of course, the 
Kaffir women appear very cheerful 
and happy, and never seem to resent 
the somewhat cold and patronising 
attentions which their lords and mas- 
ters condescend to bestow on them. 
But, in spite of the Kaffir consider- 
ing his wife quite an inferior person, 
I do not think he is ever unkind to 
her, and to his children he is par- 
ticularly affectionate. In fact, I 
think, all home ties are very strong 
with the Kaffir; but I do not think 
they often attach themselves to their 
English masters. Self-interest and 
a love of gain may induce a Kaffir 
to stay with the same master for 
years, but only let anyone offer him 
a higher price and more advantages 
for his services, and he is off to the 
higher bidder. I don’t believe they 
will ever love the English or get rid 
of the secret enmity they have al- 
ways felt fcr them. 

Kaffirs are very vain, and delight 
inall sorts of ornaments—necklaces, 
anklets, waistbands, and bracelets, 


‘which they make from leopards’ 


claws, teeth of various animals, 
and many kinds of berries, hardened 
in the sun, and beads when they 
can get them, which they work up 
into beautiful patterns. Their hair- 
dressing is. quite a work of art. 
They torture their wool into all 
sorts of queer shapes; sometimes it 
is made up in the form of an old- 
fashioned coal-scuttle bonnet; others 
cut it in the shape of a barrister’s 
wig; and others, again, in a double 
or triple fan, all according to the 
tribe to which they belong. The 
married men wear a thick black 
ring round the head, which is 
fastened securely to the hair. They 
are all inveterate snuff-takers and 
smokers. In their primitive state 
they smoke the wild hemp; but 
the more civilised, and those who 
live within reach of it, I think 
prefer tobacco. 

The civilised Kaffir is very dif- 
ferent to the untaught. With civi- 
lisation they degenerate fearfully, 
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and anyone who has lived much 
among Kaffirs will know that this 
is true. Sad to say, though perhaps 
not strange, when we consider 
human nature, they pick up the 
vices of civilisation, and leave the 
virtues alone. They steal, their 
word cannot be relied on, they are 
very untrustworthy, and often quite 
worthless. Of course there are 
exceptions, as there are to every 
rule, but I am speaking of them 
generally, and I advise anyone who 
goes to Natal, to have nothing to 
do with a Kaffir who wears a whole 
suit of clothes, arespectable hat, and, 
above all, or rather below all, boots. 
A Kaffir with boots is a person to 
be avoided. Engage, particularly 
for farm-work, some wild kraal 
Kaffirs, with short petticoats, and 
cheerful honest faces, and you will 
get an average quantity of work for 
a fair amount of wages. 


IV 


CONSIDERING the many natural ad- 
vantages of the country, and the 
cheapness of land, it is astonish- 
ing how little general farming 
seems to succeed in Natal. Where 
the fault lies, I cannot say. One 
would naturally expect to find large 
tracts of land cultivated, and the 
farmers amongst the most pro- 
sperous and wealthy of thecolonists; 
instead of which, a really well-kept, 
flourishing farm is quite a curiosity, 
and the man to whom it may belong 
is talked of among his neighbours 
as a sort of prodigy of cleverness 
and enterprise. I know some very 
erroneous, puffed-up accounts have 
been written on this subject, in 
which Natal presents the appear- 
ance of a beautiful garden, a sort 
of paradise, in which the best 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables grow 
and flourish by themselves, without 
trouble or anxiety being bestowed 
on them. 


Everyone in the country farms 
a little in an amateur way, but very 
few make it pay; and it is the 
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custom to speak of most of the 
homesteads as farms, but they are 
very different to the large pro- 
ductive ones at home, that can 
easily support the families living 
on them, and have plenty to spare 
besides. No doubt there are great 
drawbacks to farming being carried 
on very successfully, the mortality 
among cattle being one, and the 
heavy rains that often do much 
damage; the great uncertainty of 
Kaffir labour, as they will only 
work when they choose, and they 
very often don’t choose. And also 
the want of a more extensive 
market ; for, of course, among such 
a small European population, only 
a limited amount of farm produce 
can find a sale. But they don’t even 
supply the regular demand, and I 
have often known a great scarcity 
of mealies and forage in the market, 
two things that are in constant 
requisition, and consequently the 
corndealers who have taken care to 
store for such occasions just ask 
what prices they think fit. In 
spite of the drawbacks I have 
mentioned, I am inclined to think 
that the greatest of all lies in the 
colonists themselves. There is no 
doubt about it, that people in Natal 
very often get into a lazy, do- 
nothing way, dawdling about in 
the towns, lounging at the hotels 
and publichouses, instead of looking 
after their business at home. This 
arises partly, I suppose, from the 
effect of climate; partly from the 
stupid custom of always calling a 
Kaflir to do every single thing for 
one; and a great deal more from 
the very bad habit that colonists are 
too apt to indulge in, of taking 
stimulants at all hours of the day 
or night, colonial rum, from its 
cheapness, being the most popular 
spirit, which is something quite 
different from the old Jamaica rum, 
and, in fact, simply a poison, neither 
more nor less, and not a very slow 
one either. I believe that this 
dreadful habit, which seems on the 
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increase rather than otherwise, is 
the one thing above all others that 
prevents Natal being the prosperous 
country it might be, and colonists 
are not without good example and 
encouragement to persevere. There 
are some steady men in the colony, 
who have done wonders for it, both 
in farming and other ways, which 
I think is another proof that 
only more steadiness and perse- 
verance is required to ensure suc- 
cess. It is a great pity that young 
men who go out to Natal to settle, 
and who are often the sons of people 
in good position at home, should 
not try to raise the tone of the 
colony, instead of what is so much 
the case, doing their utmost to lower 
it Free from the restraints of 
society, they seem to consider it 
unnecessary either to look like 
gentlemen or behaveas such. They 
often degenerate fearfully, and in 
going downhill themselves, they 
drag others along with them. 
Many go out with all the advan- 
tages of a little capital to start 
them, well educated, and of gen- 
tlemanly appearance, and taking 
good introductions, and it is sad 
indeed to see the wrecks these 
same men frequently become in a 
short time. 

Our attempt at farming prospered 
no better than our neighbour’s. As 
we had felt from the first, we had 
taken too ornamental a place, and it 
took nearly all our Kaffirs’ time to 
clean the numerous walks, and to 
keep down the weeds about the 
house. And, alas! for all our 
mealies and forage! They were 
doing beautifully, when, one day, 
to our horror and dismay, we 
discovered about thirty oxen that 
had broken into the place, quietly 
feeding on them, just as if they 
thought no one had a better right 
there than themselves. They had 
broken off most of the tops of the 
young mealies; very few remained ; 
: they must have been at it some 
ime, 
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The worst of living on the Town 
Lands, the land in the neighbour- 
hood of Maritzburg, is that there is 
no law about herding cattle. On the 
outlying farms a boy is required 
always to be with the herds and 
flocks to see that they do no harm, 
for very few farms have fences. 
But on the Town Lands everyone is 
supposed to have a good fence round 
his property, and if he has not, 
he must take the consequences; 
and as the fences are very often 
insecure, the crops suffer continually 
from the inroads of the cattle that 
are allowed to wander at their will 
about the open veldt. They say 
that cows can smell young mealies 
from a great distance, and will come 
miles to get them. It is very certain 
that when they do know where they 
are to be found, it is almost impos- 
sible to keep them away. We 
mended up our fences, as we thought 
securely, butit was no good: as long 
as there were any mealies left, the 
oxen came for them, until they had 
had the last one, and then they 
went, I suppose, to torment some- 
one else. 

In spite of the failure of our 
attempts at farming, and the many 
disadvantages of Oakham, we could 
not regret having taken it. As a 
residence it was perfect, and we 
often used to wish we could just 
pick it up and transplant it to some 
pleasant part of England. There 
was no other place about to be com- 
pared with it; its chief charm lay 
in its being so home-like. Having 
crossed the bridge and got into the 
cool shade of the avenue, one forgot 
all about the wild veldt, and the 
hot sunshine behind, and it required 
no great stretch of the imagination 
to fancy one was back in the old 
country and among English scenes, 
the English-looking wood, or ‘bush’ 
as it is called there, that rose up 
above Oakham adding to the delu- 
sion. The house, too, wasconvenient 
and pleasant, and from the broad 
verandah in front we had a fine 
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extent of view, of a,character so 
entirely different from that above, 
and on the other side of the house, 
that the contrast was quite startling. 
On one side we had Africa, and on 
the other England; from the front 
we could see the road winding away 
through the valley to Maritzburg 
until it disappears into the basin in 
which the town lies; and, beyond, 
range after range of hills, with 
Table Mountain in the distance— 
for there is a Table- Mountain in 
Natal as well as the one at the 
Cape. 

Oakham was our little world; 
beyond, there was not much to 
care for; for society, in the sense 
the word is generally used in, there 
is almost none in Natal. The few 
neighbours we had, and they were 
some way apart, called on us, but 
our acquaintance with them did not 
extend beyond occasional calls and 
meeting them sometimes. Visiting 
in the country is not much kept up. 
Often people live at too great dis- 
tances from each other to become 
intimate, and if they don’t, there is 
generally plenty to busy themselves 
with at home. They have no time 
to waste on morning calls. Some 
of the officers from the garrison 
found their way out, now and then, 
to Oakham, glad to get a little re- 
lief from the hot glare of the town ; 
and occasionally an invitation to 
some entertainment at Government 
House broke the monotony. Not an 
unpleasant monotony, for we had 
always plenty to occupy and amuse 
us; and when we wanted variety, 
we made excursions into the 
country, stopping a night here, and 
a night there, for there are plenty 
of little wayside inns scattered 
about, and returning at our leisure. 

I think the general opinion about 
the climate of Natal is, that it is 
good and healthy, but many people 
find it too hot, and most feel after 
they have been there some years 
that they require change, and must 
go to some colder place to recruit. 
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The winter is certainly most en- 
joyable: six months of nearly un- 
interrupted fine weather, cool 
pleasant nights, and cloudless sunny 
days, the only disagreeables being 
the dust, which, however, we don’t 
get much of in the country, and the 
hot winds, which sometimes blow 
for three days ata time. But as a 
set-off against the fine dry winter, 
there is a wet dreary summer; 
days and days of deluges of rain, 
such rain as is only seen in tropical 
climates. And when it is not 
raining, there is the same damp 
oppression in the air that one feels 
in a hot-house. Fortunately the 
air is relieved by frequent thunder- 
storms ; if it were not so, I suppose 
people could not live in such a 
climate. There are thunderstorms 
almost daily in the middle of sum- 
mer ; they come on about three or 
four in the afternoon generally, and 
often quite suddenly. In spite of 
the frequency of these storms, there 
are very few accidents from 


lightning. Certainly every house, 
from the largest down to the tiniest 
cottage, is provided with a light- 
ning conductor, sometimes several. 
Some people go so far as to say that 
the severity of the storms has been 
diminished since lightning con- 


ductors 
colony. 

We had only been a few months 
at Oakham when we determined to 
part with Scattergood. She was 
always ill and almost useless, 
and very troublesome, constantly 
quarrelling with the Kaffirs, whom, 
she complained, would never obey 
her; and certainly they did 
not show her any great amount of 
respect. One day I was passing 
the nursery when I heard the most 
violent sobbing and screaming 
going on, and found Scattergood on 
the floor, in a fit of hysterics. It 
was a long time before I could 
discover the cause of such an 
outburst; at last, between her sobs 


and chokings, I gathered the fact 


were brought to the 
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that she had thrown a bucket of 
water over one of the Kaffirs, and 
he in return had tried to kiss her, 
which insult of course she highly 
resented. I believe the attempt to 
kiss her originated entirely in her 
own imagination, for I don’t think 
a Kaflir would attempt such a 
liberty without great encouragement; 
but anyhow, we determined we 
would not have any more such 
scenes; and as we had the good 
luck to hear of a lady who was 
returning to England, and wanted 
an attendant, we got her to take 
Scattergood, and were only too 
glad to get rid of her. We gota 
black nurse afterwards, a Cape girl, 
which we found a much better 
arrangement. White servants and 
black ones very seldom agree 


together; the white servants, of 
course, feel themselves to besuperior 
to the black, and lord it over them ; 
and the Kaffirs cannot understand 
having to obey anyone who is only 
a servant like themselves; and 
they very much dislike having 


more than one master and mistress. 
If people take a really good useful 
servant with them to Natal, who 
does not mind what she puts up 
with, she is certain to get married 
directly ; and if they take one who 
will not submit to circumstances, 
she is simply a nuisance to her- 
self and everybody else. I think 
the best way is to trust to black 
servants entirely. Kaffirs, it is 
true, are not by any means easy 
to deal with. They are good- 
tempered and willing enough, but 
they are very capricious, and take 
extraordinary prejudices. They 
will stay with some people for 
years, and others, for apparently 
no cause, can scarcely get Kaffir 
labour at all. Coolies, of which 
there are a good many in Natal, 
are admirable servants as far as 
knowing their work goes, and they 
are generally to be got, but they 
are not nearly so trustworthy as 
Kaffirs, and are very much given to 
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drinking. Anyone who has coolie 
servants ought to look very sharply 
after jewellery and money, and also 
anything in the way of spirits and 
wine. They are quick and intelli- 
gent, and do almost any sort of 
housework, cook, get up linen, 
and wait well, but are not strong 
enough for hard out-of-doors 
labour. 


Vv 


We had been at Oakham about a 
year when we heard from a friend 
at home, who said she was just on 
the point of leaving England for 
Natal, and asking us if we could 
take her in. She was coming out 
to be married to a man she had 
been long engaged to, and who had 
been some time settled in Natal, 
and was doing well in sheep-farm- 
ing. She and I had been known to 
each other for years, so I looked 
forward to her advent with great 
pleasure. There was no time to an- 
swer her letter, as she had been on 
the point of starting when she wrote 
—no need to wait for an answer, as 
she was pretty sure of a warm wel- 
come when she arrived. In the 
course of a few weeks my friend 
came. We were at dinner one 
evening when we suddenly heard her 
voice calling us from the outside, 
and on going out she rushed into 
my arms. She had come from 
Durban in the omnibus, and some 
good-natured person in Maritzburg 
had lent her a horse, and she had 
found her way out to us almost in 
the dark. It was a great pleasure 
to have news direct from the old 
country again, and to hear about 
any friends we had left behind; 
and we had a great deal to tell her, 
and many things to show that of 
course were new to her. She 
seemed delighted with everything, 
and looked forward to her colonial 
life with great hopefulness. 

We knew the gentleman she was 
going to marry. He had a large 
sheep-farm about fifty miles away 
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that was doing well. We made an 
expedition to see it and the house 
that was to be our friend’s home in 
the future—a _substantial-looking 
homestead, well shaded with trees, 
and with more comforts and cosi- 
ness about it than are often seen in 
colonial houses. 

There was no occasion for the 
marriage to be delayed, so my friend 
and I set to work to make our ar- 
rangements’in the way of wedding- 
garments. It is very often the cus- 
tom in Natal for people who livequite 
in the country to be married in the 
house instead of going to church ; 
but we did not like the idea of such 
a thing. We usually went to the 
town to church; but our friends 
wished their wedding to be as quiet 
as possible, and if they had been 
married in the town we could not 
have avoided inviting some friends; 
so we made up our minds to ride to 
a village about twelve miles off, 
where they could be married quietly, 
and afterwards go straight to their 
own home. 

We decided to go to the village 
where the ceremony was to be per- 
formed the day before, so as to be in 
good time, and avoid any hurry or 
fuss. The banns had been called and 
due notice given to the clergyman, 
our wedding dresses carefully packed 
in a large basket that was to be 
carried by two Kaffirs, and there 
was nothing left for us to do but to 
get to our destination; so, after an 
early dinner, we set off by moon- 
light—such moonlight as one sel- 
dom sees in our grey little island, 
with the stars hanging like jewels 
in the sky, and the Southern Cross 
shining out in great beauty. 

We were a very small wedding- 
party—the bride, bridegroom, the 
best man, one bridesmaid, and our- 
selves. The bridesmaid was very 
young andrather frightened, and had 
not been accustomed to ride much ; 
so for her sake we were obliged 
to go slowly—not that any of us 
minded that, the night was so en- 
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joyable, so cool, and pleasant after 
the hot day. Part of our way lay 
over the broken veldt, and our path 
was often intercepted with rocks 
and boulders that threw such 
strange bogie-like shadows in the 
moonlight that our horses were 
continually shying and starting, 
and it took all the comforting we 
could give to reassure them. We 
arrived at the inn where we were 
to stay the night at last—a broken. 
backed, wretched little hovel that 
looked like one of the mud huts 
which are still to be found in some 
out-of-the-way parts of Devonshire. 
The landlady, who had her face tied 
up as if she had toothache, and ap. 
peared only a degree less wretched 
than her dwelling, came out at our 
approach. She looked more de- 
pressed and miserable than ever 
when we told her that we wished 
to put up for the night. Her 
husband was away, and she was 
afraid there was not room for so 
many, but she would see; and 
whilst she went off to see we walked 
our horses round to the stable, being 
determined to stay, even if we slept 
in the loft. In the piece of ground 
at the back of the stable that served 
for a yard we found our two Kaffirs 
mounting guard over the basket 
with our wedding dresses, as though 
they were afraid it would walk off 
if left to itself. The ‘hut’ was found 
to be more elastic than from its 
outward appearance anyone would 
have supposed, and the landlady 
cheered up a bit when she found 
we were not very exacting people, 
and quite willing to accommodate 
ourselves to circumstances. We 
had a lean-to assigned to us, with 
large damp patches round the walls, 
that had been covered with paper, 
which was now torn off and hang- 
ing about in ribbons, and with 
a roof that let in light here and 
there. We could only hope that 
the weather would be merciful, as 
we had no inclination for a shower- 
bath. The best apartment had been 
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given to the bride and her brides- 
maid, and the two gentlemen of the 
party had the common sleeping- 
room, luckily to themselves. Times 
were slow, the landlady informed 
us, and she had had no one there 
for some time; we only hoped she 
had kept the beds well aired. For- 
tunately, the church was close; we 
should merely have to cross the 
road and over a short piece of turf, 
and there we should be. After a 
supper, principally made up of 
rashers of bavon, fried potatoes, beer, 
and such homely fare, the bride- 
groom went to the parsonage to 
look up the parson, but no par- 
son was there; he had gone from 
home, leaving word that he would 
be back at night or early in the 
morning. 

The sun was shining brightly as 
we could wish the next morning, 
and the sky was without a cloud— 
areal bridal day. I rose early, and 


crept softly to my friend’s room. 
I found her awake, and looking 
very smiling and happy. I set to 


work to unpack our basket, and 
spread the white shining bridal 
dress out in readiness, with my 
more sober matronly one of pale 
lavender beside it, and then sat down 
to have a last cosy chat with the 
bride-elect until breakfast should 
be ready. Time passed quickly, and 
we were arranging all sorts of plans 
for meeting in the future, when I 
was astonished to hear the clock in 
the kitchen at the back striking 
nine. The wedding was arranged 
for half-past ten. 

After breakfast we all went to 
array ourselves in our wedding 
clothes. Ten o’clock struck, then 
the quarter; the hands seemed 
almost to fly round. The bride- 
groom had been fidgetting about 
for the last half-hour between the 
inn and the parsonage. Half-past 
ten, the time fixed, and we were 
all waiting ready to go to the 
church, the bride looking very 
pretty, but pale and nervous, and 
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no wonder, for the delay was get- 
ting serious. The best man had 
gone on another expedition to 
the parsonage, when up rushed a 
Kaffir in breathless haste with a 
note in his hand. The note was 
to say that Mr. Crowder (the clergy- 
man) had been taken suddenly 
ill at a friend’s house, and could 
not possibly get to us, but there 
was a church close to where he 
was staying, and if we could get to 
him, he would try to perform the 
ceremony there. It appeared hope- 
less to try and ride the distance in 
such a short time, and we thought 
we should have to give up the 
wedding for that day, and return 
home; but on consideration this 
seemed so very ignominious, that 
we determined to do our best and 
ride our fastest ; we could but come 
back if we were beaten in the end. 

With very sad hearts we took 
off our finery and got into our 
habits ; it was quite impossible to 
make them look bridal, so we did 
not attempt it. We had not the 
least idea of where we were going, 
and had not a good Samaritan 
volunteered to show us the way, 
we should certainly never have 
found it. Was there ever such a 
wild ride before to a wedding! 
Over hedge and ditch, anything 
that the horses would consent to 
cross; sometimes with a track to 
guide us, but oftener still judging 
by the general look of the country 
that we were going right; for the 
guide, after all, seemed to have 
very vague ideas about some parts 
of the way. We won our race at 
last, and dismounted at the church 
door at ten minutes to twelve. 
The bridesmaid had been sent by 
what was supposed to be a smoother 
road, with a Kaffir running by her 
side, but she was nowhere to be 
seen when we arrived, and we could 
not wait for her. We entered the 
church, where we found the clergy- 
man. Poor man, he seemed very 
ill and weak, and was obliged to 
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make the service as short as possible, 
leaving out all unnecessary parts. 
It was soon over, and we set off 
back again to our inn, at a much 
more sober rate than we had come. 
We met the poor bridesmaid only 
half-way on her road, looking very 
disconsolate, and rather tearful, at 
having been left out of the fun. 
However, it could not be helped, 
and with a little consoling she soon 
became happy again. 

We had told the landlady we 
should want something to eat on 
our return, and we found a wonder- 
ful repast set out by way of wed- 
ding breakfast. A huge leg of 
mutton, or goat—it was difficult to 
say which—a very hard and un- 
tempting-looking ham, a fossilised 
cake, a pair of ancient fowls, and 
sundry concoctions meant to repre- 
sent side dishes. Poor woman! she 
had done her best to please us, and 
looked not a little proud of her 
performance. We were really hun- 
gry after our long ride, so we 
managed to eat some of the mutton ; 
the bride cut the fossil cake, and 
we drank hers and the bridegroom’s 
health, and were altogether a very 
merry little party, in spite of all 
drawbacks. 

After luncheon was over, and we 
had had a good rest, the newly- 
married couple began to prepare 
for starting on the first stage of 
their journey homewards. I did 
not envy them the prospect of the 
ride, for the weather, that had been 
so kind to us all the morning, had 
suddenly changed. The sun was 
nowhere to be seen, and dark, angry- 
looking clouds were banking up all 
round. A heavy storm was evi- 
dently gathering; however, they 
were determined to try it, so we 
saw them depart, throwing the 
lucky slipper, which I had kept for 
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the occasion, after them as they 
went. But they had not been gone 
a quarter of an hour before the 
storm broke in all its fury, and the 
thunder that had been growling in 
the distance came up with a sudden 
crash right over our heads. We 
soon had our travellers back again, 
looking very woebegone, and 
drenched through and through with 
the heavy rain. The storm con- 
tinued all the afternoon, and the 
road was soon like a river. There 
was evidently no getting away for 
any of us that day. We must 
make the best of it, and stay the 
night in our present quarters, and 
having resigned ourselves to our 
fate, we determined to -be as happy 
as circumstances would permit. [ 
never saw a worse storm than that 
one; it blew, it rained, it thundered 
and lightened without ceasing. It 
was a wonder our miserable little 
shanty was not blown bodily away ; 
our lean-to was simply a pond—of 
course sleeping in it was out of the 
question. 

But the night somehow passed, 
and when morning came the wea- 
ther had quite cleared up, and the 
air had that fragrant cool feeling 
that is so delicious after a storm. 
We rode home, reaching Oakham 
in comfortable time for breakfast ; 
and such is my reminiscence of a 
colonial wedding. 


We stayed at Oakham a year 
longer, when circumstances obliged 
us to return to England. 

Though our farming was a most 
decided failure—our cows and calves 
died, our poultry disappeared mys- 
teriously, and nothing flourished 
excepting pigs and weeds—we were 
very sorry to leave our colonial 
home, and shall always think of it 
with great regret and affection. 



















HE experiment of employing 
ladies to do actual clerk-work 
was first tried several years ago, and 
very soon showed such fruitful re- 
sults that it was greatly extended ; 
and after a further trial of some 
three or four years, the scheme has 
been so markedly successful that it 
is now being rapidly and widely 
developed. The experiment has 
sliown that in certain business de- 
partments there is plenty of scope 
for fairly educated women making 
a practical use of the abilities with 
which they have been endowed, and 
earning an honourable livelihood ; 
but, like all other schemes of an 
innovating character, it has also 
met with a large share of public 
opposition, and not a few of the 
male sex have been so ungallant as 
to evince a degree of animosity of 
feeling in connection with it. How- 
ever, the object of the present 
paper is not to enter into any of the 
arguments or objections that have 
been raised against it; it is suffi- 
cient for us that the experiment has 
produced some extremely success- 
ful results, which in a social point 
of view are by no means wanting 
ininterest. W®propose, therefore, 
placing before the reader some of 
the most noteworthy particulars on 
record. 

The scheme has, fortunately, al- 
ways had the strong support of Go- 
vernment, in whoseserviceit has now 
for some time been tried with the 
utmost satisfaction. We turn na- 
turally, therefore, first to the Post 
Office as the principal department 
of the Civil Service as yet experi- 
mentalised upon in this manner, for 
in no less than four of its branches 
are female clerks employed, and this 
not taking into account the numbers 
of such employed as returners and 
counter clerks in the metropolitan 
district and provincial post offices. 
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LADIES AS CLERKS. 
By a GoveRNMENT OFFICIAL. 





The four branches alluded to are the 
Telegraph Department, the Re- 
ceiver and Accountant General’s 
Office, the Returned Letter Office, 
and the Savings Bank Depart- 
ment. 

In the Central Station (St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand) of the first of these 
departments no less a number than 
700 women are employed, chiefly, 
however, in the manipulation of 
telegraphic instruments. In this 
single instance it is found unavoid- 
able to mix the staff of male and 
female clerks, for the reason that a 
great amount of night work (chiefly 
connected with the press) has to be 
done, and the latter are, advisedly, 
not allowed to do any; it there- 
fore always falls upon the male 
staff; but as the same men cannot 
be expected to undertake it every 
night, it is so arranged that they 
work day and night alternately, and 
when they are on duty in the office 
during the daytime they must work 
with those who are employed simi- 
larly to themselves, and these are 
for the most part women. The 
galleries at the top of the new Ge- 
neral Post Office, which comprise 
the premises of the Central Tele- 
graphic Station, viewed during 
the daytime, with not far short of 
800 clerks, the greater number of 
them women, all busily at work, 
make a sight well worth seeing, 
nor is the like of it probably to 
be seen anywhere else in the whole 
world. 

In mentioning that the staff of 
this department is mixed, we should 
not omit strongly to emphasize the 
statement that it is so only out of 
sheer necessity, as otherwise Go- 
vernment is very rightly of opinion 
that where female clerks are em- 
ployed they should work entirely 
apart from clerks of the male sex; 
and it is thus in the other Govern- 
AA 
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ment branches of lady clerks we 
have alluded to—an arrangement 
which we heartily approve. The 
Central Station has been cited as 
an instance of the extensive em- 
ployment of female clerks, but 
actually, it just barely comes within 
the range of the subject of this 
paper, for the reason that after all, 
they are not clerks in the sense of 
the word strictly speaking, or even 
as it is generally accepted, although 
they are designated as such. Females 
employed in dressmaking or milli- 
nery establishments, where the sew- 
ing-machine is almost entirely used, 
can hardly be termed clerks; and 
neither can females whose duty is 
to manipulate telegraph instruments 
all day come under the same term 
strictly speaking. True, a number 
of them may be employed in writing 
out telegrams, or filling up abstract 
sheets, but that is the nearest ap- 
proach, we believe, in the branch 
of which we are speaking, to clerk’s 
work. 

We now pass on to that branch 


of the Government service employ- 
ing lady-clerks to which we attach 
the greatest importance, in so much 
as in it the greatest results of the 
experiment have been found ; the 
work performed is actually and no- 
thing less than clerk-work, and the 


staff is most select. The branch in 
question is under the control of the 
Receiver and Accountant General of 
the Post Office, and is officially 
known as the Telegraph Clearing 
House ; it has attracted more public 
attention as yet than any other of 
the Government branches in which 
female labour is utilised ; probably 
from the novelty of the circum- 
stance of a staff of gentlewomen 
doing genuine clerk-work, for 
which reason, no doubt, it has been 
also made the subject of several 
articles in the press. On this ac- 
count it will be unnecessary to go 
into any minute description of the 
working details of this branch 
which otherwise are interesting 
enough, as a mere cursory examina- 
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tion of the establishment and the 
work will suffice to show how far 
the successful results of the expe- 
riment in this case tend to confirm 
the leading truth which the present 
paper would impress upon the 
reader, namely, that adequately 
trained women are as a rule quite 
capable of discharging the duties 
which fall upon the ordinary run 
of clerks. 

Thebranch, which affords employ. 
ment to between forty and fifty 
ladies at the present time, and is 
likely to be increased to the number 
of sixty, we hear, was established 
in 1871, and placed under the con- 
trol of Mr. Chetwynd, Receiver and 
Accountant General of the Post 
Office, who appears to have evinced 
great interest in, and greatly advo- 
cated, theemployment of lady clerks, 
to which circumstance may fairly 
be attributed a large share of the 
success the branch has met with. 
Mr. Chetwynd has given some valu- 
able and interesting evidence rela- 
tive to the Clearing House before 
the Civil Service Enquiry Commis- 
sioners, which we find in the ap- 
pendix to their first report, and it 
is thought we can hardly do better 
than briefly note a few of the lead- 
ing points contained therein. 

It appears that three different 
kinds of work are now performed 
in the Telegraph Clearing House 
branch. Class I. consists in the in- 
spection of one day’s telegrams in 
every month for every office in the 
United Kingdom, in order to dis- 
cover that all the regulations laid 
down by the department on the sub- 
ject have been complied with: this 
was the duty, it may be mentioned 
in passing, for which the office was 
primarily instituted. In each case 
of a breach of these regulations the 
message is taken out and sent to the 
postmaster in whose office the error 
has been made, pointing out the 
nature of the error and the regu- 
lation affecting that class of er- 
rors. The messages thus examined 
amount to about 60,000 a month; 
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and of this number more than ten 
per cent. are withdrawn to be dealt 
with in the manner described. 
Class II. consists in the prepa- 
ration of the accounts against all the 
newspaper proprietors in the king- 
dom, who send telegrams without 
prepayment. All the messages 
thus sent have to be got together, 
the number of words contained in 
each one counted, and then it has 
carefully to be ascertained whether 
each message was sent during the 
day or during the night, as the 
chargeable rate is cheaper in the 
latter than in the former case; this 
involves, as will be patent, an 
amount of care on the part of each 
lady thus engaged in the interest 
of the revenue of the country. 
Finally, the chief particulars of 
each message have to be entered 
in the account, and the proper 
charge made accordingly. During 
1874 85 newspaper proprietors 
paid to the department a sum of 
about 15,7261. The Post Office has 
also arrangements with news asso- 
ciations, agencies which collect news 
all over the country and retail it by 
telegraph to various subscribing 
newspapers, clubs, hotels, &c. The 
accounts with these associations, 
which are very complicated on ac- 
count of there being different rules 
for computing the values of almost 
every class of messages sent—rules 
that all the clerks concerned must 
be thoroughly acquainted with—are 
also made out in the Clearing 
House. The amount which was re- 
ceived last year from this source 
reached more than 32,0001]. The 
ladies in question have thus the 
handling of work that yields the 
Post Office a revenue amounting to 
something like 50,0001. a year. 
Class IIT. consists in the exami- 
nation and checking of the accounts 
rendered to the Post Office by the 
railway companies for telegraphic 
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work, which is done by them at 
their various railway stations on 
behalf of Government. The prin- 
cipal object of this duty is to 
prevent excessive claims being 
made against the department; the 
amount paid by the Post Office last 
year for claims made by railway 
companies was nearly 20,000l. 

In the three classes of work, 
thus meagrely described, dealt with 
by the female staff at the Telegraph 
Clearing House, it will be seen that 
not only is it of an undoubted 
clerical nature, but also of a very 
responsible and intricate character ; 
it remains to note in what manner 
it has been performed. Speaking 
of the duties, the chairman of the 
Civil Service Enquiry Commission 
asked Mr. Chetwynd on the day 
he gave evidence if they had been 
performed to his satisfaction. The 
answer was, ‘They (the Clearing 
House ladies) have performed the 
duties excellently ; they leave no- 
thing to be desired,’ supplemented 
in the next reply by the statement 
that it was meant as regards in- 
telligence and the care and accu- 
racy with which the duties have 
been performed.' The same wit- 
ness also states that, up to the time 
he is giving evidence, the Exchequer 
and Audit Office, which are closely 
following up the work of the branch, 
has only raised two queries as to 
the accounts dealt with by the 
female clerks, which, it is thought, 
says a great deal for their accuracy. 
The superintendent of the branch 
was also a witness before the Com- 
missioners, and gave evidence of a 
corroborative nature. 

The staff of the Clearing House 
is composed of two principal clerks, 
three first-class clerks, and thirty- 
five general clerks, besides the 
superintendent. The scale of sala- 
ries runs thus: for the general 
clerks, 3o/., rising annually by 5/. to 








' Appendix to First Report of the Civil Service Enquiry Commissioners, questions 
4520 and 4521. 
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50l. a year ; for the first-class clerks, 
6ol., by annual increase of 5/. to 8ol. 
a year; for the principal clerks, 8ol., 
by 71. ros. annually to 130l. a year; 
and for the superintendent, 15ol., by 
501. to 180l. a year. This scale, 
which is given in the appendix to 
the report referred to in this paper, 
is in our estimation far below the 
mark of what should be given to 
secure the careful and attentive 
performance of the work which, as 
has been shown, is so difficult and 
responsible, but it is somewhat 
satisfactory to learn that a better 
scale has been proposed, by which 
40l. by 71. 10s. annually to 75/. 
a year; 8o0i, by rol. annually to 
rool. a year; 1101. by tol. to 
15ol. a year; and 165/. by isl. 
annually to 300/.,will be substituted 
for the scale just quoted. This 


scale will, we have reason to believe, 
be granted. 

We say that it is satisfactory to 
learn that a better scale has been 
proposed, because it is right, if 


gentlewomen are at all to be em- 
ployed clerically, they should be 
recompensed so as adequately to 
meet the expenses of a modest 
subsistence in these dear times, and 
not paid miserably because they are 
women. 

The appended evidence of the 
Playfair Commission’s Report 
shows that much of the work 
now done at the Clearing House 
used to be done by male clerks, 
who in very many instances received 
more than double the salaries of 
even the recommended new scale, 
and it is likewise stated that each 
lady can get through in a day as 
much work as a male clerk, and 
equally well; this being the case, 
it is thought that the remarks we 
have just made are fully justified. 

We must now turn our attention 
briefly to the female staff of the 
Returned Letter Department of the 
Post Office, where, it will be found, 
there are forty ladies employed. 
The work which is performed by 
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this staff, although of a somewhat 
simpler kind than that we have just 
been considering, is purely clerical, 
as will be seen from one or two ex- 
tracts which we take the liberty of 
giving from Mr. Smith’s (the con- 
troller of the office in question) 
evidence before the Civil Service 
Enquiry Commission. The particular 
duties that have been allotted to the 
female clerks in this office are 
called ‘returning work,’ because it 
consists in returning the ordinary 
correspondence, unable to be de- 
livered by the department. Before 
the letters are handed over to these 
clerks, however, they are dealt with 
by male clerks, who. extract all 
letters of money value, or any letters 
that are not of a fit character to pass 
into the hands of females. In the 
former case the reason for withhold- 
ing them is not by any means 
because there is any distrust en- 
tertained of the honesty of the 
clerks in question, but on ac- 
count of the peculiar difficulties that 
frequently arise in dealing with 
such letters. Mr. Smith tells the 
members of the Enquiry Commission 
that very many of these letters 
contain bonds or agreements, letters 
of credit, or bills of exchange which 
cannot at once be returned, as it is 
not clear who the. actual senders 
are; and it is doubted whether 
female clerks would understand how 
to deal with them, not being fami- 
liar with business documents of this 
kind.. A male clerk would at once 
correspond with some one whose 
name might be mentioned in one of 
the documents, but of course a great 
deal of discretion has to be exer- 
cised, and action in these cases 
taken very cautiously, for it might 
happen that the person corresponded 
with had no claim whatever to the 
document. The quantityand variety 
of these documents, it is stated, is 
considerable, and they are always 
turning up. The aggregate amount 
of money involved by such cases 
was last year upwards of 596,000l., 
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but although this is a considerable 
sum it does not appear that it is 
larger than usual. 

The manner in which the letters 
handed to the lady clerks are dealt 
with is simple enough ; a bundle is 
given to each clerk, and one by one 
she takes a letter, looks for the 
address of the sender, and having 
found it writes it upon one of the 
Office covers, into which she puts 
the letter and seals it up. A few 
of the clerks are employed upon a 
higher class of work, namely, en- 
dorsing enquiry papers referred to 
the Returned Letter Office, and 
ledgering letters of small value 
concerning the disposal of which 
there can be no mistake; or, in 
other words, the work for female 
clerks in this office is being judici- 
ously and cautiously extended, and 
it is hoped that ultimately it may 
succeed in getting more of its work 
done by these clerks, although at 
the same time it is recognised that 
great caution must be displayed in 


the matter, as the questions arising 
in connection with the subject are 


very numerous. The scale of sala- 
ries is still more moderate than that 
allowed to the clerks of the Tele- 
graph Clearing House, being for 
the lower class 361. 8s. to 44l. 4s. a 
year, and for the higher 46/. 16s. 
to 621. 8s. a year. 

The experience of female clerks 
in this office dates only from July 
1873, but the results are, neverthe- 
less, most satisfactory. The con- 
troller states that they are very 
quick and accurate in the perform- 
ance of their work, and have com- 
pletely surpassed his expectation in 
the matter, while as regards disci- 
pline he has never had the slightest 
occasion to reprove any one of them. 
Here again is another branch de- 
monstrating most emphatically the 
success which the experiment of em- 
ploying female clerks has met with. 

f the female clerks employed in 
the Savings Bank Department there 
is but little to be said, for the branch 
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is but in course of formation, as it 
was only in March last that the em- 
ployment of female clerks in this 
department was finally decided on. 
We can only say, therefore, that the 
staff, judging from the examination 
prescribed for candidates to this 
branch, will be of a superior class, 
while the rate of remuneration is 
to be on a similar scale to that 
allowed at the Clearing House, we 
understand. There is little fear, we 
think, of the introduction of women 
in this office proving less successful 
than in any of the other branches 
mentioned in this paper. 

We have occupied so much space 
in speaking of female clerical em- 
ployment as experimented upon by 
the Government, that we have but 
little room left for noting the results 
of the scheme as attempted in pri- 
vate offices and establishments. A 
few words, however, about one or 
two will suit our purpose. 

The chief establishment in which 
we find ladies working as clerks is 
in the Prudential Life Assurance 
Company, Ludgate Hill. Here 
there are between sixty and seventy 
female clerks employed upon work 
of a purely clerical nature. The 
staff is attached to what is known 
as the industrial branch of the 
office, and is engaged to a great 
extent in copying out letters and 
other documents, and in writing 
out dockets connected with the life 
policies issued to the poorer classes, 
at the rate of a penny a week and 
upwards, with which the industrial 
departmert has chiefly to deal. 
These dockets average 20,000 a 
week, we are told, so that there 
is no small amount of work to be 
performed by the lady clerks in the 
Prudential Assurance Office. Be- 
sides this, some of the more expe- 
rienced of the female clerks are 
engaged in correspondence, the 
gist of the letter being given on a 
slip of paper, or noted in the corner 
of the letter to which it may be a 
reply, and these clerks have to en- 
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large upon it in proper terms and 
write out the fair copy for signa- 
ture. There is but one uniform 
scale of salaries, which commences 
with 32/. a year and rises to 62l. 
This is very low, but it is of course 
the object of a company of this 
kind to keep the salaries as low as 
possible, an object which, in a Go- 
vernment department, is not so fully 
recognised. There may be an idea 
with some that female clerks em- 
ployed in an office of this kind are 
not very select, but in the present 
instance the very reverse is the case. 
The very mode by which an ap- 
pointment of this kind is obtained 
secures this end, for, besides a fair 
education, it is required that all 
candidates’ fathers are or have been 
professional men, or men holding 
good positions in life. There isa 
hard and fast barrier made at trades- 
men’s daughters, for they are in no 
case admitted to situations in the 
Prudential Life Office; by this 
means the class of female clerks 
working there is kept most select, 


and that it is so may be gathered 
from the fact that at the present 
time there are employed amongst 
the other clerks the daughter of a 


judge and _ several 
daughters. 

As regards the results of the ex- 
periment in this office, they have 
been most fruitful. Mr. Lancaster, 
the secretary, to whom we are much 
indebted for the information on the 
subject as regards his office he very 
kindly placed at our disposal, states 
that female clerks have proved emi- 
nently successful in the capacity 
in which they are made use of by 
the Prudential, which is princi- 
pally to supply the place of junior 
clerks, of whom, it appears, there 
is at present a great dearth, at least 
of those whose services are of any 
value. 

Female clerks are being pretty 
extensively employed in law-copy- 
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ing and law stationers’ offices ; at 
Miss Lemins’s, 12 Portugal Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, a good number are 
engaged, chiefly, we believe, in 
copying work, and they have the 
opportunity of earning from 11. ros, 
to 2l.a week, Lawyers themselves 
are beginning to make use of their 
services in copying, and remune- 
rate them with salaries ranging 
from 50l. to 8ol.a year. We also 
learn that in some country railway 
offices ladies are being employed as 
clerks, and are paid on an average 
from 30l. to 5ol. a year. 

In brief conclusion, we may per- 
haps be permitted to remark that 
the favourable results that have 
attended the scheme of employing 
female clerks in the few instances 
we have been enabled to cite in 
this paper, are surely sufficient to 
warrant the prediction of a rapid 
extension by various offices and 
establishments of it; for, as the 
secretary of the Prudential Life 
Assurance Company states—and his 
experience of them adds weight to 
the statement—they supply admir- 
ably the place of junior clerks. 
Our object in this paper has been 
to show that ladies enjoying good 
health and of tolerable education 
and abilities are in every way capa- 
citated to fulfil the duties of less 
responsible clerkships, while not a 
few are quite competent to occupy 
positions of trust, responsibility, and 
even, in some cases, of an adminis- 
trative character. But in no way 
has it been our object to recom- 
mend the supersedence of men 
clerks in the spheres and depart- 
ments where they prove so useful ; 
rather, we should like to see, and 
strongly do we advocate, the aboli- 
tion of boy clerks, as likely to be 
beneficial to the boys’ themselves 
as well as their employers, and in 
their stead the introduction of lady 
clerks. We believe this change is 
already in progress. 
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THE GULF BETWEEN THE 


‘/\BSERVE and hear,’ is the 

language of the Ancient Law, 
‘all those words which I command 
thee, that it may go well with thee, 
and with thy children after thee, 
for ever. What thing soever I 
command thee, observe and do it. 
Thou shalt not add thereto, nor 
diminish from it.’ ‘* Whosoever,’ 
repeated Jesus Christ, ‘shall break 
one of these least commandments, 
and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven.’ ‘It is easier for heaven 
and earth to pass, than for one 
tittle of the law to fail.’ 

‘The Law,’ wrote the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘ having 
ashadow of good things to come, 
and not the very image of the things 

. made nothing perfect; ... 
that which decayeth and waxeth 
old, is ready to vanish away.’ 

The question is neither unnatural 
nor unimportant, what is the 
literary history of the transition, in 
religious opinion, from the former 
to the latter of these sharply-con- 
trasted statements? Such changes 
in human thought are, it is true, 
far from rare. But the peculiarity 
of the present case is, that most of 
those who accept thelatter statement 
profess that, at the same time, they 
also accept the former. If this be 
an intelligent position, it may well 
be concluded that if is useless to 
attempt to.speak with an unmistak- 
able precision in human words. 

That a gulf, both wide and deep, 
lies between the two ideas, of the 
eternal permanence of the Law of 
Moses, and of its shadowy and alle- 
gorical state of transition to a to- 
tally different rule of life, no plain 
man can deny. All that literature 
can effect in the matter is to trace 
what, if any, is the bridge that 
spans the chasm. 


OLD LAW AND THE NEW. 


The separation, in point of time, 
of the two utterances is the least 
important element of their difference. 
It may be taken, in round numbers, 
at 1600 years. The first statement 
dates before the death of Moses, in 
B.C. 1500; although its confirmation 
in the pages of the Evangelists can- 
not be dated at a period far distant 
from that of the expression of the 
second opinion. As to the date and 
authorship of the latter, all that 
is actually known, as indicated by 
the epistle itself, is, that it was 
written in Italy before the death of 
Timothy, but after an imprison- 
ment suffered by him. It must 
therefore be posterior to the close of 
the Acts of the Apostles, in A.D. 59, 
but can hardly be later than the end 
of thefirst century. If we maydraw 
an inference, either from the general 
scope of the argument or from cer- 
tain distinct expressions,' it may be 
thought that the fall of Jerusalem, 
involving the extinction of the 
Jewish polity, was the direct occa- 
sion of this application of the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Alexandrine 
Jews to elucidate a relationship 
between Judaism and Christianity. 
At all events, the last quarter of the 
first century may be approximately 
taken as the date of the epistle. Its 
author, known to those whom he 
addressed, is now unknown; but 
his language is that of the school 
of Philo. Thus the division, in 
point of time, between the general 
prevalence of the original and long- 
sustained creed, and the formula-- 
tion of that doctrine which explains 
it away into allegory, cannot be 
measured by many years. 

In point of literary connexion, as 
formed by the various works of 
accepted authority which were 
based on the ancient Law, and were 
from time to time given to the 
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world during the sixteen centuries 
in question, our information is full 
and rich. Three distinct groups of 
Hebrew and Aramaic writings, and 
a fourth and less sharply-defined 
class of Greek writings, fill the long 
period with considerable regularity. 

The most important position, on 
the ground of being the comple- 
ment and explanation of the Penta- 
teuch, and the legislative authority 
for the mode in which the details 
of the Law were to be carried out, 
must be assigned to the Mishna. 
It is true that this work, which is, 
in fact, the statute-book of Jewish 
law down to the close of the second 
century, contains much that is not 
long antecedent to that date, and 
much that is not of a juridical na- 
ture. More than one of its sixty- 
eight treatises are confessedly not 
based on any injunction contained 
in the Pentateuch, The arrange- 
ment of the clauses is arbitrary, and 
occasionally confused. ‘ Know,’ is 
the language of Maimonides in his 
preface to the Mishna, ‘that all the 
precepts of the Law which were 
committed to Moses our Master 
were committed to him together 
with the interpretation ; God uttering 
to him first the text, and then its ex- 
planation and interpretation.’ A di- 
rect divineorigin was thusclaimed for 
the first of the five classes of pre- 
cepts which the authority of the 
Senate had sanctioned by the time 
of the publication of the Mishna. 
The mode of its oral tradition is 
detailed by the Jewish writers ; and, 
in the First Gospel, precepts only 
contained in the Mishna are spoken 
of as written in the Law. 

The eight books of the Prophets, 
covering a period of 1000 years, 
have an importance in some re- 
spects superior, in others inferior, to 
that of the Mishna. Regarded by 
the Jews as written under direct 
divine impulse, they possessed, so 
far as any positive injunctions are 
concerned, an authority only con- 
trolled by that of the wordsof Moses. 
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Thus, while they were secondary in 
rank to those precepts of the Mish- 
na which are spoken of as the 
‘Constitutions of Mount Sinai,’ 
they possessed a higher dignity than 
the judicial decisions of the Senate. 
As regards their poetic, allegoric, 
or predictive portions, on the other 
hand, they held less closely to the 
life of the people than did the posi- 
tive enactments of the Sanhedrin. 
A third group of writings is 
included, under the modern name 
of the Hagiographa, in the Canon 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. It con- 
sists of nine books of history, poetry, 
and ethics, the writers of which, 
though distinguished or even royal 
personages, were not acknowledged 
as prophets. Of some of these books 
the Mishnic doctors speak with the 
utmost reverence, calling the Can. 
ticles ‘Holy of Holies;’ but their 
authority and dignity were as dis- 
tinctly inferior to those of the pro- 
phetic books, as was the character 
of these, in their turn, in com. 
parison with that of the Penta- 
teuch. It was the roll of the Law 
alone that might not be touched 
without both a previous and a sub- 
sequent washing of the hands. 
While varying thus in date, in 
dignity, in scope, and in literary 
form, this large mass of national 
literature was compactly accordant 
in one main doctrine—namely, that 
the Law was immutable, and was to 
outlast the heavens and the earth. It 
was part of the Jewish faith, and was 
in accordance with the . provisions 
of the Pentateuch, that a suspensory 
power, to a certain limited extent, 
might be exercised on occasions of 
emergency by an approved Pro- 
phet; but the merely temporary 
nature of such a modification was 


an essential part of its rightful cha- 


racter. The sacrifice of Elijah 
may be adduced as a case in point. 
Sacrifice to God out of the Courts 
of the Temple (with the solitary ex- 
ception of the ceremonial of the red 
heifer) was positively forbidden 
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from the time of the erection of the 
altar on Moriah. That, in the 
emergency of his position, the 
building of an altar on the Mahara. 
kah by Elijah was divinely sanc- 
tioned, was proved by the accept- 
ance of his sacrifice; but no 
authority was thus given for a 
continuance of sacrifices on the 
same spot. 

Of the Greek books, now known 
as the New Testament, no list 
existed until a date much later than 
that of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The first direct references that are 
to be found to the Gospels date to- 
wards the close of thesecond century, 
and are far from precise; and the 
attribution of either authorship or 
date to the unsigned books depends 
altogether on a shadowy tradition. 
The first canon or accepted list of 
the books in question was that 
sanctioned by the Council of Hippo 
in A.D. 398. The first evidence that 
we have of the existence of these 
books in their actual state is the 
Sinaitic Codex discovered in 1844 
by Constantine Tischendorf, which 
contains the whole of the present 
New Testament, together with the 
Epistle of Barnabas and a portion 
of the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas. This 
manuscript is referred to the middle 
of the fourth century. The Vatican 
Codex, the next in point of anti- 
quity, is deficient as to three and a- 
half epistles and the entire Book of 
Revelation. The Alexandrine Co- 
dex, referred to the middle of the 
fifth century, contains the Epistle 
of Clemens Romanus, a letter of 
Athanasius, and a treatise on the 
Psalms. Thus it appears that the 
distinctive character which, at the 
close of the fourth century, the 
Church decreed should attach to 
the twenty-seven books then called 
canonical, was not acknowledged by 
the writers of the Codices of that 
and of the succeeding century. 

We speak of these books as 
Greek, since the Aramaic Gospel, 
of which St. Jerome considers that 
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the first Gospel is a translation, is 
now lost. Several passages, how- 
ever, in our present copies, must 
have been written originally in 
Aramaic, such as the 21st verse of 
the 1st chapter, which has no 
meaning in Greek, but would be 
perfectly intelligible in Hebrew. 
The earliest date which there is 
any reason for attributing to any 
book of the New Testament is 
A.D. 49; when the First Epistle to 
the Thessalonians was written, 
at Corinth. In a.p. 53 the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written from Ephesus; and that to 
the Romans appears to have been 
written in Macedonia, in the fol- 
lowing year. The abrupt close of 
the Acts of the Apostles dates in 
the year 59 A.D., and, coupled with 
the course of the narrative, is such 
as to render it almost certain that 
the Third Gospel and the Acts of 
the Apostles were written at Rome, 
between A.D. 57 and A.D. 59. On 
no hypothesis can the date of the 
first of these books be estimated at 
earlier than A.D. 49, when Paul 
first made the acquaintance of his 
subsequent fellow traveller and 
fellow Epistolist. Nor is it at all 
probable that during the succeeding 
eight years of activity such a work 
could have been taken in hand. 
When the prologue to the Third 
Gospel was written, the writer was 
unaware of the existence of any 
other Gospel of completeness and 
authenticity equal to that of his 
own; as his reference to many 
attempts is contrasted with the 
patience and diligence with which he 
promises to undertake his own task. 
No other positive notes of time 
have been detected in any of the 
books of the New Testament; 
although there are indications, 
rather than proofs, that the First 
Gospel, as well as the Epistle of 
Peter, and that to the Hebrews, 
were written after the fall of Jeru- 
salem. No distinct reference is 
made, in any book of the New 
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Testament, to any other; with the 
sole exception of that in the pro- 
logue of the Acts of the Apostles 
tothe Third Gospel. In the Second 
Epistle of Peter occurs a reference 
to Epistles of Paul; but the 
authenticity of the epistle in ques- 
tion was denied in the earliest 
period of the Church. In the 
Third Epistle of John is the ex- 
pression ‘I wrote to the Church,’ 
but it is not known to what this 
refers. The references to divisions 
among the early Christians, to 
‘them which say they are apostles, 
and are not,’ to ‘them which say 
they are Jews, and are not, but are 
the Synagogue of Satan ;’ to those 
who ‘forsake the Synagogue, as 
the manner of some is;’ to those 
who questioned the apostleship of 
Paul; to the ‘preaching Christ 
even of envy and strife;’ to the 
followers of Paul, of Apollo, of 
Cephas, and of Christ; and to the 
anathematising of certain members 
of the infant Church; are common 
to the Epistles and the Revelation. 
The earliest verified references 
made byany author, apart from those 
named in the New Testament, to 
either of the books of which it con- 
sists, date about the time of the com- 
pletion of the Mishna, in the last 
quarter of the second century. Nor 
are any references known which can 
distinctly identify the existence of 
the books in their present form at 
an earlier date. The Syriac transla- 
tion and the ‘ fragment of Muratori’ 
are doubtfully ascribed to about the 
same period. Thus with the ex- 
ception of the signed Epistles, of 
the Third Gospel, and of the Acts, 
we have no reliable evidence of the 
existence of the books now con- 
stituting the New Testament, until 
the lapse of more than a century 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
It is, however, to be remarked 
that in the two books attributed to 
the Evangelist Luke, and in the 
thirteen Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul, to which may be added the 
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undisputed Epistles of (1) Peter 
and of James, we have seventeen 
out of the twenty-seven books of 
the New Testament. It is plainly 
inadmissible to attach to any of 
the obscurer expressions in the 
Epistles of Paul a sense opposed to 
his own repeated declaration, ‘I 
have committed nothing against 
the people, or customs of our 
fathers.’ On. the visit to Jerusalem, 
during which he was arrested, Paul 
took upon him the vow of the 
Nazarite, in proof of his ‘ walking 
orderly, and keeping the law;’ 
although the Apostolic Council at 
Jerusalem had written and con- 
cluded that the Gentile converts were 
to observe no such thing. We must 
therefore admit that, down to the 
close of the New Testament nar- 
rative, the Apostles at Jerusalem, 
and Paul himself, accepted the 
binding authority of the Law of 
Moses on those of Hebrew birth. 
The language of Jesus, as received 
in the First Gospel, is precise as to 
this duty. 


Thus the long series of 
writings, the books of the Prophets, 
the Hagiographa, the Mishna, and 
the greater part of the New Testa- 
ment, are in full accordance as to 
this prime article of the Jewish 


creed. The gulf between the 
utterance of Moses, and that of the 
author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, must thus be regarded as 
having been opened later than the 
date of the close of the Apostles. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is an 
unsigned book which is not in- 
cluded in the Canon of Muratori, 
but is found in the Peshito-Syriac 
translation, where it is attributed 
to the Apostle Paul. Neither 
the Sinaitic, the Vatican, nor the 
Alexandrine Code supports the 
attribution in question; which is 
in direct contradiction to the state- 
ment of the Apostle that he 
authenticated every epistle by his 
own signature. It would be difii- 
cult to imagine an authorship more 
critically unlikely. Nor should it 
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be overlooked that the result of 
such an attribution, if it could be 
sustained, would be destructive of 
the value, not only of this beautiful 
book, but of the thirteen signed 
Epistles of Paul; as showing that 
he wrote in contradictory language, 
as to the force and import of the 
Law, to the Jews and to the Gen- 
tiles. Nothing, fortunately, exists 
to throw such a stigma on his cha- 
racter ; norcan it be doubted that 
the writer to the Hebrews, a man 
imbued with the Alexandrine sym- 
bolism, of which the fullest display 
isto be found in the writings of 
Philo, wrote with a full and hearty 
conviction. ‘A Jew, born at Alex- 
andria, an eloquent man, and mighty 
in the Scriptures,’ whether the one 
so characterised in the Acts of the 
Apostles or no, may safely be pre- 
dicated as the writer. And it is 


worthy of attentive note, that the 
occasionally erroneous account that 
he gives of the Jewish ritual, as 
when speaking of the golden altar 


as within the veil, and of the 
sprinkling of the roll of the law 
with blood, are not unnatural in a 
man who drew his ideas from the 
Septuagint version of the law, but 
was not practically acquainted with 
Judean custom. In the same way 
he speaks of the entire Jewish 
worship under the term ‘ Taber- 
nacle,’ without reference to either 
the first or the second temple; a 
phraseology without example among 
Judean writers, and probably adopt- 
ed with the aim of including, also, 
the Temple of Heliopolis. 

As the reference to Timothy pre- 
cludes the idea that the date of this 
Epistle, if genuine, can be much 
later than the first century, it is 
unnecessary to trace the earliest re- 
ferences to its existence, which are 
of later date. It is by no means 
needful to assume that the views of 
the writer, as to the allegorical 
nature of the Law, were peculiar to 
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himself, or of recent origin; strik- 
ingly as they contrast with those of 
the Apostle Paul and of the Synoptic 
Evangelists. The works of Philo 
can only be taken to represent the 
culmination, in his person, of a 
long-standing Jewish heresy. In- 
deed, the very fact of a voluntary 
residencein Egypt, while the Temple 
was standing in Jerusalem, was 
opposed to a truly Jewish piety. 
A distinct prohibition of the esta- 
blishment of the Egyptian colony 
of Jews, at the time of the invasion 
of Palestine by Nebuchadnezzar, is 
solemnly reiterated by the Prophet 
Jeremiah. And the existence ot 
the Temple which the fratricide 
High Priest Onias, son of Simeon 
the Just, built in the nomos of 
Heliopolis in imitation of that at 
Jerusalem (and which was finally 
closed by Paulinus, governor of 
Alexandria, as mentioned by Jose- 
phus *) was so distinct a defiance 
not only of the Oral but also of the 
Written Law, that it could be only 
by some strange self-deception that 
its attendants could consider them- 
selves, in any way, to be orthodox 
Jews. Onthe other hand, the final 
overthrow of the Jewish polity was 
calculated to give a temporary 
triumph tothe Alexandrine seceders, 
and to raise a disposition, in the 
foreign members of the newly- 
forming Christian community, to 
accept doctrines, which were ac- 
tually subversive of the entire ‘tenor 
of the Law of Moses, as in some 
way explanatory of that mighty 
overthrow. 

Thus, although it may be held, 
with great probability, that the 
actual destruction of Temple and 
City was the event which called 
forth the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
as at once a tacit defence of the 
Alexandrine heresy, and an attempt 
to connect with its allegorical 
tenets the youthful energy of Chris- 
tianity, it is by no means certain 
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that such a book might not have 
been written before the catastrophe. 
The seed had long been sown, and 
the opinion must have been fully 
ripe, amongst men of the school of 
Philo, which would admit of a 
method of affiliating the new faith 
to the old in a manner which every 
Jew of Palestine, including the 
Apostles, so far as the Epistles of 
James, Peter, Paul, and the books 
of the Synoptic Evangelists bear 
witness, must have rejected as alto- 
gether intolerable. 

Weare not without some definite 
grounds on which to form acon- 
ception of the state of the Christian 
community down to the time of the 
overthrow of Jerusalem. It was 
divided into two main branches, 
which, to a considerable extent, 
although not altogether, consisted, 
the one of Jews, the other of 
Gentiles. In another aspect it 
may be regarded as divided into 
Christians within, and those without, 
the Holy Land. 

The Christian Jews were partly 


of the sect of the Pharisees,’ partly 
of that of the Sadducees,* and 
partly again are described as follow- 
ing the practices of the Essenes® ; 
one apostle was a zealot or Gaulo- 


nite. How far the otber chief sects 
were represented amongst them is 
matter rather of inference than of 
certitude. The one great bond that 
held together these Christian Jews 
was the belief that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was, indeed, the long-expected 
Messias,® and that the ‘ good of the 
Law,’ which they expected to accom- 
pany the reign of the Anointed 
King, would be manifest on His 
return, in person, toearth.? With 
this doctrine (the only serious ob- 
stacle to the reception of which by 
every pious Jew was the fact that 
Jesus had been condemned to death 
by the Sanhedrin) was gradu- 
ally blended another, which did 


3 Acts xxiii. 6. 
7 Acts i, I. 
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much more to separate the new 
sect from those out of whom its 
members had been at first collected 
than did any views as to the cha- 
racter of Jesus. This unpardonable 
heresy, from the point of view of 
the orthodox Jew, was the belief 
that the heathen not only had jm- 
mortal souls, but might be ad. 
mitted into all the privileges of the 
subjects of the Anointed King, 
without submitting to the initiatory 
rite of proselytism, and accepting 
the obligations imposed by the law.° 

The public teaching of the first of 
these opinions rendered the speakers 
liable to be called before the Cetus, 
or secondary courts, and to be pun- 
ished with stripes and imprison- 
ment. In the case of an elder or 
acknowledged teacher, who was 
thus refractory to the decree of the 
Senate, he might, if persistent in 
his error, be prnished by lapidation. 
Thus far the law was clear; and the 
narrative of the Acts of the Apostles 
is in perfect harmony with the pro- 
visions of the Mishna. 

The second doctrine, or rather 
practice, although most flagrantly 
opposed to the rules of ceremonial 
purity which the two great schools of 
Hillel and Schamai were daily con- 
tending toenforce, was less definitely 
provided for by actual legislation ; 
from the fact that it was a heresy of 
which no Jew could, d priori, have 
been considered capable. It was 
distinctly opposed to the spirit of the 
Law ; but special enactments for its 
punishment were not so obvious. 
There can be little doubt that the 
Sanhedrin, had it been at the time 
in possession of both its legislative 
and its executive power, would 
have taken prompt and effectual ac- 
tion inthe matter. Butthe Sanhe- 
drin, we learn from the Mishna, 
lost the power of life and death dur- 
ing the Procuratorship of Pilate,’ 
and never afterwards recovered it. 


® Acts iv. 32-34. 
® Acts xv. 19, 23, 28. 
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Thus, within the Holy Land itself, 
the Gentile converts were kept at 
arm’s length from the more consis- 
tent Jewish members of the new 
faith, rather by instinctive habit 
and reserve!! than by the action of 
the executive power. Out of Pales- 
tine, on the other hand, the power 
of the Jewish leaders was still more 
closely restricted, and the exclusion 
of those who admitted Gentiles to 
their intimacy, from ‘Jewish com- 
munity and fellowship, was all that 
could be effected against them by 
the various synagogues. 

Thus, while in the Holy Land the 
Gentile element in the new com- 
munity was feeble and despised, 
‘their widows being neglected in the 
daily ministration,’ and the strictly 
Judean idea of the character and 
dignity of Jesus,'? and the hope of 
His return, was combined with that 
reverent obedience tothe Law which 
He himself had always taught ;'3 in 
the outer world an opposite state of 
things prevailed. Sosthenes, the 
chief ruler of the Synagogue of 
Corinth, whose name is probably 
associated with that of Paul in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
was openly beaten before the judg- 
ment seat of the Roman governor. 
Under the local laws of the States 
in which they dwelt, the obedience 
of the Jews to their own rulers and 
law was so far optional that it could 
only be enforced by the moral power 
of exclusion from a communit 
whose regulations they despised." 
When the great bond of union, 
which depended on the participation 
in the annual festivals at Jerusa- 
lem, was snapped asunder, an event 
which took place within seven years 
from the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles, the influence exerted by 
the disesteem in which the Jews 
were generally held!> must have lost 
one of its main countervailing in- 
fluences. 


" Galatians ii. 12. 13 
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It is thus clear that on the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, the original 
nucleus of the Christian Church, 
consisting of the survivors of the 
Eleven, their followers of Jewish 
blood, and their Gentile associates 
—the Church of James, of Peter, 
and of John—must have been alto- 
gether swept away. Any of its 
members who survived that terrible 
catastrophe can only have joined 
themselves to foreign settlements, 
whether of their own people or of 
their fellow-believers in Jesus. The 
Mother Apostolic Church being 
thus utterly destroyed, within ten 
or twelve years from the close of the 
Acts of the Apostles, it is idle to 
speculate as to what might have 
been the form assumed by Chris- 
tianity had the successors of the 
Apostles maintained their position 
at Jerusalem. Down to the year 
47 A.D., when Peter visited Antioch, 
we have the evidence of the Epistle 
to the Galatians that the same spirit 
of reserve towards the Gentile con- 
verts, which led to the appointment 
of the first body of deacons, was 
prevalent and powerful. That the 
Mother Church never ceased to be, 
first Jewish, and then, without 
ceasing to be Jewish, Christian, or 
followers and disciples of Jesus, is 
the certain testimony of history on 
this point. A, 

As to the rise of the new com- 
munion out of Palestine, we know 
less than as to its condition in the 
Holy Land. Of the missionary 
efforts of Peter and any other of 
the Eleven, very few words are 
spoken in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Paul, in his distant journeys, ap- 
pears first to have addressed him- 
self to the synagogue in each place 
that he visited. His tolerance to- 
wards Gentile converts stirred up 
wrath and fury amongst his own 
people, wherever his footsteps bent. 
But we have no account of anything 


Luke xxiv. 27; Acts i. 11. 
8 1 Peter ii. 12. 
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resembling -that first step towards 
the organisation of a church, the 
establishment of a separate place of 
worship, in the New Testament. 
The place where prayer was wont to 
be made, by the side of the river 
near Philippi, even if it were not a 
synagogue, was a place of Jewish 
resort, for it was established before 
the arrival of Paul. 

At Corinth, at Ephesus, at Berea, 
and at Thessalonica, Paul attended 
the synagogues. At Antioch, Jews 
and Gentiles are mentioned as 
attending the same synagogue 
alternately. At Athens, Paul de- 
bated not only in the synagogue 
with the Jews, but in the forum 
with the Greek philosophers; and 
at Corinth he disputed daily in the 
school of Tyrannus. These disputes 
assume the character of philo- 
sophical controversy rather than of 
what could have been strictly called 
religious teaching. They have 
no association with public worship. 
The most distinct reference to the 
early practice of that custom which 


finally was converted into the sacri- 
fice of the mass, is contained in the 1st 
Epistle to the Corinthians,’® and 
thus bears a date only twenty-three 


years later than the crucifixion. In 
this passage there is a reference to 
the assembling in one place for this 
purpose, although the expression 
Church of God, is a Jewish phrase, 
and denotes the cetus, or pres- 
bytery, not the spot where the 
elders met. But this passage must 
be read together with that which 
speaks of the breaking bread in an 
upper chamber, at Troas,'’ and again 
with the breaking bread from 
house to house, in Jerusalem.’® In 
the latter case it is added that the 
disciples continued daily with one 
accord in the Temple; a statement 


16 y Cor. xi. 20. 7 Acts xx. 7. 
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not easy to reconcile with the idea 
that the breaking of bread was 
considered to be a religious rite. 
Again the expression applied to the 
same practice, in another part of 
the same epistle, ‘the cup of bene- 
dietion, which we bless,’!9 isa familiar 
Jewish expression, referring to the 
prescribed benedictions accompany- 
ing not only the Pascal Supper, but 
the ordinary meals; and never 
applied to anything connected with 
the public worship of the Temple or 
of the synagogue. It is only by the 
light reflected from institutions of 
long posterior date, that any expres- 
sions such as these can be referred 
to as indicative of the establishment 
of a new rite of worship.” 

The transition from a_ period 
when the infant church cannot be 
shown to have possessed either 
form or place of worship, distinct 
from those which were sanctioned 
by the Law of Moses, to that when 
Gentile believers in the resurrection 
of Christ, actually severed from the 
Jews, met in the basilicas for the 
performance of distinctively Chris- 
tian rites, took place amid thecompa- 
rative silence of history. That the 
total destruction of the first element 
of the Christian body, the Jews of 
Palestine who believed Jesus to be 
the Messiah, had taken place by 
this time, is proved by two con- 
siderations. One is, that by the 
time of Constantine, the fourth 
Gospel was commonly received as 
the writing of the Apostle John. 
All memory of Jewish law and 
habit, as prevailing in Palestine 
during the period described in the 
Gospels, must have been lost, before 
it could be believed that this book 
was the production of anyone who 
was familiar with Palestine while 
the Temple was yet standing.*! The 


1% 1 Cor. x. 16, 


20 In Dean Stanley’s article in Contemporary Review, Feb. 1875, p. 482. 

21 The arguments of Mr. Sanday as to the acquaintance shown by the Fourth Evan- 
gelist with Palestine, are based on nothing but the expressions of the Gospel itself. In 
no instance are these expressions verified by independent authority. Thus the argument 


is entirely in the air. 
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second consideration arises from the 
fact, that the Roman Christians, 
before they were delivered from the 
terror of pagan persecution, were 
wont to meet for religious purposes 
in the Catacombs. The horror 
of the defilement arising from, not 
only the tomb, but the approach to 
the smallest fragment of human 
bone, was a central feature of 
Jewish habit. Not only to shake 
off this horror, but to adopt a 
practice which had been denounced 
by the prophets as intimately con- 
nected with idolatry, that of meet- 
ing in tombs or near the relics of 
the dead, would have been im- 
possible for persons trained by 
Jewish parents. 

Thus the date of the earliest 
Christian Graffiti in the Catacombs 
must be posterior to the total disap- 
pearance of that phase of Christi- 
anity which alone was known to the 
Eleven or to the Synoptic Evange- 
lists. When those Gospels which 
have a Judean origin were closed, 
the belief of the infant Church was, 


that Jesus was the long-expected 
Messiah, and that His speedily 
approaching return would assure 
to His faithful followers the good 


promised by the Law. When the 
Church of Rome first emerges from 
the mists of legend, the very fact 
that Jesus had Himself taught 
obedience to the Law of Moses, and 
to the decisions of the Senate, was 
veiled beneath a cloud of allegory. 
That the doctrines of the Alex- 
andrine Jews, and, notably, the 
influence of Philo, afforded facilities 
for this great transformation, there 
can be no dispute. It needed the 
union of Greek subtlety to the 
verbal torturing practised by the 
Cabbalists to give birth to a 
religious mysticism which should 
at the same time admit, in words, 
the divine origin and authority of 
the Law of Moses; and disregard, 
in practice, its entire tenor, by 
virtue of an allegorical interpreta- 
tion. Without some extraordinary 
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self-deception of this kind it would 
have been impossible for Jews to 
build and to frequent a temple 
which, according to the plain letter 
of the Law, was a rival and a 
mockery of the house where the 
Lord had set His name. When 
men of Jewish blood had learned so 
to misread the Law and the Prophets 
of their race, it is matter of little 
wonder that Gentiles, devoid of any 
hereditary knowledge of Jewish 
law, rite, and worship, should 
regard the new faith as a product 
and development of the old; not- 
withstanding the introduction of an 
element entirely destructive of the 
very spirit and basis of the Law. 

The force of considerations so 
weighty as the foregoing may be, 
for a time, dulled by a reply which 
is, when rightly regarded, only an 
argumentum ad ignorantiam. It is 
urged that what people take the 
liberty of calling ‘the doctrines of 
the Rabbis’ as to the Jewish Law, 
are made up of ignorance and 
superstition, heightened by hatred 
to Christianity ; and are therefore 
unworthy the attention of Christian 
people. On the other hand, the 
explanation of the Law given by 
Christ and His Apostles, emanating 
from the very fountain of that Law 
itself, is adequate for the instruction 
of all men for all time. 

Two fallacies underlie this argu- 
ment. The first is that of regard- 
ing the Mishna as a mere reper- 
tory of private opinion. Such a de- 
scription applies, no doubt, to much 
of the Ghemara. But the Mishna 
contains the actual statute law, 
by the details of which the entire 
polity of the Jews was regulated, 
until it was invaded and overthrown 
by the Roman power. It is im- 
material to our enquiry whether 
the Law, as decreed by the San- 
hedrin, according to the provisions 
set forth in the Mishna, in the last 
century of the Jewish national 
independence, varied, in any es- 
sential respect, from the original 
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institutions of Mount Sinai. The 
origin, the authority, the clearly 
prescribed immutability, of the Law 
of Moses, are not the points now in 
question. What we require to 
know is, what was the Law in 
actual vigour in Palestine at the 
time described by the Evangelists. 
As to that question, it is only a 
want of familiarity with the judicial 
treatises of the Mishna, and with 
the long series of discussions that 
illustrate every point of theory and 
of practice, that can give rise to 
any hesitation. 

The assumption that Jesus came 
to abolish or to alter the Law, the 
second fallacy to which we refer, 
is no less traceable to a want of 
definite study of the materials pre- 
served by history for correct judg- 
ment. We are too apt to read the 
language of the first century from 
the standpoint of the fourth; or 
even of the nineteenth. The only 
authority for such an assertion de- 
serving of respect would be that of 
Jesus Himself. It is a point on 
which He was not silent. His 
utterances are full, distinct, and 
repeated. They are in accurate 
harmony with His consistent ex- 
ample. No word and no act has 
been recorded of that Great Teacher, 
in the histories of which we have 
spoken, that can be justly said to 
impugn the authority of the Law 
in the minutest particular. Nor 
does this broad and distinct state- 
ment apply to the written Law 
alone; it is true as to the whole 
amount of Oral and Traditional Law 
which, up to the time of the teach. 
ing of Jesus, had been sanctioned 
by the Senate. The practices de- 
nounced by Him were those which, 
in spite of the opposition of the 
Sadducee party, and their appeals 
to the Pentateuch, the Pharisees 
were attempting to introduce; and 
which subsequently received the 
sanction of the Senate, although 
not so long as the Sadducees re- 
tained the High Priesthood in the 
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family of Annas. Nor is it a matter 
of example and of negative teaching 
alone. It is impossible for lan. 
guage to be more definite than that 
in which Jesus speaks of the per- 
manent authority of the Law. He 
repeats the very words of the pro- 
phets to the effect that heaven and 
earth would pass away before the 
law of God could change. He in- 
sists on the duty of attendance to 
the least commandments, even in 
a matter so trifling (to our eyes) 
as the tilling of garden herbs; and 
He declares the duty of obedience 
to the Sanhedrin, because the 
members of that august body sat 
in Moses’ seat. They were the 
accepted legislators of Israel. A 


‘modern writer has made the cynical 


remark, with reference to the de- 
claration of Jesus that He was not 
come to destroy the Law, brt to 
fulfil it, that that fulfilment was in 
truth destruction. Such a remark 
implies that Jesus was either igno- 
rant of the purport ‘of His own 
teaching, orthat He gave injunctions 
which were not what they appeared 
to be. No such statement could 
have been made by anyone who 
was familiar with the language 
cited by the Evangelist; which is 
that of the controversy rife at his 
time between those who would 
loosen, or lighten, and those who 
would aggravate, or fill up, the 
graver demands of the law. 

Thus such a phrase as would be 
perfectly natural in the mouth of 
an Alexandrine Jew, the statement 
that the Law was a shadow of good 
things to come, and that the writing 
of the Divine will in the heart was 
to be regarded as the abrogation 
of the whole system of law, pro- 
phecy, sacrifice,and temple worship, 
is one that receives no sanction 
from any word of Jesus. Not only 
so, it is one that is diametrically 
opposed to both His doctrine and 
His example. He taught the per- 
manence of the Law, not its tem- 
porary nature. He taught, not that 
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it was to be explained away as an 
allegory, but that it was to be kept 
in its minutest details. Between 
the Church which He left at the 
ascension, awaiting His return as 
the King Messias, and the Church 
which celebrated the ‘ invention of 
the Cross,’ not three centuries later, 
opens a wider and deeper gulf than 
any which divided the Sanhedrin 
from the apostles. The faith of 
Peter, James, and John was within 
the sanction of the Law. The faith 
of Constantine was against the 
Law. 

The main cause which has hitherto 
prevented the force of considera- 
tions such as the foregoing from 
being generally admitted, is pro- 
bably the unscholarly and untruth- 
ful habit of treating all the various 
books which the Council of Trent, 
or the articles of the Church of 
England, have pronounced to be 
canoniéal, as equally important 
parts of one harmonious whole. 
The reverence with which the pro- 
phets and doctors of the Law re- 
garded the Pentateuch, has been 
attached, by the Christian Church, 
to all the parts of an arbitrary 
collection of writings, extending 
from the unknown and most ancient 
date of the earliest fragments in- 
corporated in the Book of Genesis, 
to the Greek writings of the first 
or second Christian centuries. In 
this view there is a certain grandeur; 
and could any basis be found for it 
in the books which it thus regards, 
it would recommend itself very 
forcibly to the imagination. That 
an original plan, capable of succes- 
sive and splendid development, to 
be wrought out through a succession 
of centuries, should underlie the 
successive messages of prophets, 
evangelists, and apostles, is a theory 
which, in itself, is not inconsistent 
with a pious and intelligent con- 
ception of the order of Divine 
government. For the justification 
of such an hypothesis, however, it 
8 clear that certain conditions are 
VOL. XII.—NO. LXIX. NEW SERIES. 
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required. Either the original Law 
must provide for its own subse- 
quent modifications, while each step 
in the progress is attested by the 
same sanction as that given to the 
commencement ; or the later works, 
recounting and summing up those 
which preceded them, must give 
the stamp of the authority of the 
lawgiver to the whole completed 
code. 

Not only have none of these re- 
quisites been fulfilled, but, at each 
of the steps suggested, something 
closely approaching to a protest 
against any such idea has been 
entered by the sacred writers. 

So far from the Law being a 
temporary expedient, its permanence 
and completeness were declared, at 
the time of its delivery, in the most 
solemn and precise manner that it 
is possible toconceive. While fore- 
telling that the voice of the prophet 
should, from time to time, be in- 
spired by the Giver of the Law, the 
most stringent provision was made 
that no sign, proof, or portent, not 
even the prediction of events that 
afterwards came to pass, should 
avail to protect any prophet who 
sought to undermine the Law itself 
from the doom of death. Prophet 
after prophet, for a thousand years, 
echoed the same language; and, 
whatever was their special mission, 
acknowledged the primary duty of 
observance of the ancient Law. So 
long as a central power existed, 
able to acknowledge and to guard 
the canon of Scripture, and to dis- 
tinguish the writings of the acknow- 
ledged prophets, from those of 
writers of less dignity and authority, 
the same unchanging reverence was 
maintained, as far as the literary 
records remain. 

But when we come down to the 
Greek books, we not only find no 
canon, no mutual acknowledgment, 
no formation of even a list, until 
long after the committal to writing 

of all that has reached our hands; 
but we find something still more de- 
BB 
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cisive. We have the words of Jesus 
Himself, so far as we can rely on 
the authority of the Evangelists, 
in full accord with those of the great 
legislator andof the long train of suc- 
ceeding prophets, affirming that hea- 
ven and earth should pass, before the 
word of God was to fail. It would 
be difficult to conceive a more 
formal contradiction to the doctrine 
of the concurrent authority of the 
ancient Law and of the Epistles and 
other contemporary writings, than 
is to be found, first in the words of 
Moses, and, fifteen centuries later, 
in those of Jesus. 

The expressions which so fre- 
quently occur in the Epistles, as 
well as in the Gospels, as to the 
eternal permanence of the Law 
given by Moses are sometimes taken 
verbatim from the Septuagint.?! 
At other times they bear a dis- 
tinct reference to rabbinical ordi- 
nances, which, although no doubt 
of very ancient date, are not in- 
cluded in the Mishna. Such is the 
case in the verses in the first and 
third Gospels,?* which refer to the 
iota and the keraia in the roll of the 
Law. The literary interest of these 
expressions is great; as they afford 
the earliest evidence, yet detected, 
of the use of the square Hebrew 
character with which we have been 
familiarised by the invention of 
printing. The book entitled Mas- 
sekoth Sopherim, one of the supple- 
mentary parts of the Talmud, gives 
minute directions as to the manner 
in which the roll of the Law was to 
be copied for the use of the syna- 
gogue. The vowel points, by the 
introduction of which the pronun- 
ciation and critical reading of the 
rabbis of the fourth century have 
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been stereotyped in the Hebrew 
Bible, are unlawful for the sacred 
roll. Square Hebrew letters, writ- 
ten in ink, are to be employed ; but 
the Gimel, the Zain, the Teth, the 
Nun, the Ain, the Tsadi, and the 
Shin are ornamented in the sacred 
copies with a crown or group of 
three projections or horns, some- 
what like an exaggerated Prince of 
Wales’s plume. These are the 
marks designated by the word keraia. 
The language of the Gospel is there. 
fore precise. It is to the effect that 
not only the iota, or Yod, which is 
the smallest letter of the square 
Hebrew character, though not of 
the Phenicio-Hebrew, was of un- 
alterable sanctity, but that not even 
the traditional ornament of the 
keraia was to be omitted. How it 
is possible to compare such expres- 
sions as these, which declare the 
conviction of the Speaker that the 
Law should remain unaltered in the 
minutest detail to the end of time, 
with the expression of an opinion 
that the Law had become ‘out of 
date and decrepid, and was on the 
point of extinction,?* and to speak 
of the two utterances as part of one 
consistent teaching, it is impossible 
for any straightforward enquirer 
to understand. Literary judgment 
can deal only with literary facts. 
As far as that clue guides us, it is 
beyond dispute that the gulf which 
divides the old Law from the new 
does not lie between the teaching of 
Moses and that of Jesus; but be- 
tween the language of the great 
lawgiver, reiterated and confirmed 
by Him who came not to loosen but 
to insist upon the Law, and the 
doctrines of the Church established 
by Constantine and by Sylvester. 
F. R. C. 


22 Matt. v. 18; Luke xvi. 17. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF A GERMAN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


DO not propose in this short 
paper to speak of those large 
establishments for the education of 
girls of the middle class which are 
scattered more or less thickly over 
the whole of Germany, nor of those 
excellent public dayschools (Téchter- 
schulen) which are found in almost 
every town of any size or impor- 
tance; I intend simply to confine 
myself to the enlightenment of the 
public as to the manner in which 
their daughters may expect to live 
and learn in the small private Da- 
menpension, ‘replete with every 
home comfort, and conducted with 
the strictest regard to the moral and 
physical wellbeing of the pupils.’ 

The establishment from which 
my experience is chiefly gained 
may, I believe, be considered a very 
fair average specimen of its sort, 
and, though not in any way to be 
compared with those exceedingly 
grand affairs in Berlin or Dresden, 
it was thought a first-rate school 
for the provinces, 

Situated in a narrow tree-shaded 
street, we were far removed from 
the delightful bustle (Treiben, as 
the Germans so expressively call 
it) of the town, which proves so 
eminently distracting to girls at 
school; and the house, like all in that 
quiet street, stood back in its own 
‘grounds,’ as the Frinleins Schmidt 
loved to call their good-sized flower 
and kitchen gardens in the pros- 
pectuses. But the flowers, few in 
number, ran wild about the weedy 
borders, which the many trees, chief 
ornament of the place, effectually 
prevented from flourishing any sun- 
loving plant. Beneath the largest 
trees were tables and chairs, ar- 
ranged in three different places, 
where we often took coffee during 
the summer months. 

The house itself was large and so- 
lidly built, only accommodating this 
one ‘family,’ though some of the 


front rooms were often occupied by 
old pupils who came from England 
as parlour-boarders to rub up their 
Germana little. I believe itis often 
the custom for a girls’ school to have 
only one or two flats in large towns, 
but the inconvenience and disad- 
vantage of this are so plain as not 
to require discussion here ; in smal- 
ler places, where houses are more 
easily met with, such arrangements 
are unnecessary. 

The school of which I speak con- 
sisted, on an average, of twenty 
girls, half of whom were supposed 
to be English and half German, but, 
strange to say, the English element 
usually predominated. 

The principals were three in 
number—Friiulein Schmidt, a stout 
unwieldy, but withal rather awful- 
looking personage ; Friiulein Char- 
lotte, stouter if possible, very red, 
and addicted to the wearing of 
yellow in her dress. She was head- 
cook and housekeeper, and helped 
occasionally in the junior French 
classes. The third member of the 
trio was Friiulein Miller, whom we 
English girls greatly preferred to 
the other two. She was far more 
ladylike in her manners and less 
hasty in her temper; besides, having 
spent five years of her life as a 
governess in England, she was 
looked upon as belongingin a greater 
degree to us than to the Germans. 

The French mistress was like too 
many of that nation whom we are 
accustomed to meet with in schools 
—by fits familiar and overbearing 
towards the pupils, and far from 
conscientious in the performance of 
her many duties. ' 

But I linger too long over the 
remarks which must be merely pre- 
liminary, though they are necessary 
for the proper comprehension of our 
household arrangements, the de- 
scription of which I may as well 
begin with an account of an ordi- 
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nary day’s work. Let us take a 
cold winter’s day as an instance 
first of all. Listen, then. 

At half-past six or thereabouts, as 
Fraulein Schmidt happens to wake 
up, a large bell rings sufficiently 
loud to be heard all over the house ; 
and in a few minutes may be seen 
emerging from the several dormi- 
tories many unsightly figures in 
every variety of Schlafrock, many 
with their warm petticoats over 
their heads, for it is freezing cold 
these bright frosty mornings. ‘Why 
this unseemly spectacle in every 
part of the house?’ Come with us, 
and you will see. We go with the 
stream, and pass through the long, 
bare Esssaal, heedless of Karl, the 
manservant, who, with Friulein 
Charlotte standing over him in a 
déshabille yet more strange than the 
rest, is sulkily laying the stove, 
while his mistress scolds and storms 
in a smothered voice from the 
many folds of flannel which envelop 
her head. Karl appears no more 
worthy of notice in our accustomed 
eyes than would a large lay figure 
stuck against the wall, and we pass 
unconcernedly into the Laverbot with 
our sponges and brushes. 

Here there is no time for dawd- 
ling; everybody hastens to secure 
to herself a ladleful of the strictly- 
forbidden hot water which boils 
continually on the stove, and busies 
herself as quickly as may be with 
the small washing-basins ranged on 
a slab round the walls. There are 
only four small looking-glasses, and 
the crowding round these is pro- 
digious; they are generally ‘en- 
gaged ’ half a dozen deep in a very 
short time. 

Two girls must always make ex- 
tra haste, for they ‘have the week’ 
and are responsible for the laying 
of the long table for coffee; so off 
they go as speedily as may be to 
finish dressing in their own rooms. 
By the time they are ready Karl 
has lighted the stove and Minchen 
has swept the floor; so while one 
‘week’ fetches up the basket of 
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Bridchen, the other spreads the 
cloth and sets out the cups. All 
this time late and lazy people are 
tramping in and out of the Laver. 
bot, and poor Fraulein Miller, whose 
room opens into the Esssaal, is con- 
tinually putting her head through 
the door to hasten their move- 
ments. 

At last she has finished her toi- 
lette, the bell rings again, and the 
girls troop in and take their seats 
at the long narrow table. A kind 
of meditation is read. One ‘ week’ 
says the Lord’s Prayer, everyone 
sitting. There is no such thing as 
a kneeling posture in a German’s 
prayers, and none of the many girls 
who have shared my room were 
ever seen to read the Bible ; that is 
a book kept for those who are candi- 
dates for confirmation, and have to 
get up a quantity of texts by rote. 

Prayers over, we fall to eating as 
fast as possible the two tiny new 
rolls allowed to each. Some eat 
them alone; some (these mostly 
Germans) fill their cups with 
crumbs, or tearing off large pieces, 
dip them into their coffee and then 
chuck them (I can use no other 
word) into their mouths. We must 
be quick if we want to keep pace 
with the rest, and get another cup 
of coffee; everybody eats so fast 
and talks so fast all at once that 
the whole meal hardly occupies 
seven minutes in discussing. 

As each girl finishes she takes 
her cup and saucer to a side table 
and leaves the room, to practise, 
paint, or prepare her lessons; and 
when all have done, a bowl of hot 
water is brought, and the ‘ weeks’ 
must wash up before they can be 
off after the rest. 

Music, classes, preparation, and 
dawdling (for there is no method 
or arrangement to speak of) fill up 
the time till eleven o’clock, when 
all partake of yesterday’s Bridchen 
split in two and buttered—one roll 
for each. Thus these big growing 
girls have had nothing since nine 
o’clock last night but three little 
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rolls, and will get nothing more 
substantial till two o’clock. 

At about half-past twelve we shall 
go out for a walk, the Germans with 
their hoods tied tightly over their 
hats, while the English, if they have 
them at all, insist on wearing them 
twined round their necks. 

We shall walk two and two, and 
probably get one or two ‘zeros’ 
from Mademoiselle for talking too 
loud. We shall be accompanied part 
of the way, perhaps, by a couple 
of swaggering officers, who afford 
much pleasurable excitement to the 
young ladies, and furnish subject for 
caustic remark from Mademoiselle. 
Coming home again, cold and hun- 
gry to a degree only known to those 
who have fared as we since last 
night, we wash our hands in the 
Laverbot—at least those do who 
have no objection to icy-cold water— 
and after a short, gabbled grace 
from the ‘week’ we all pour hot, 
thin, greasy soup down our throats 
at railway speed. This is followed 
by meat—generally réchauffée, in 
the form of rissoles, mince, Schnitt- 
chen, or what not, in which the 
minimum of meat makes the maxi- 
mum of show. This is accompanied 
by a liberal allowance of potatoes 
fried in Speck (bacon grease). 
Sometimes we get preserved French 
beans served in hot vinegar, or Sauer- 
kraut, or potato salad. Then follows 
what is dignified by the name of 
pudding—a bowl of very sweet 
stewed Marseilles fruit, apples, and 
plums. In this, as the juice is helped 
out, Fraulein Charlotte will pour a 
large carafeful of water, so that 
the last comer fares but indifferently. 
Sometimes we have cranberries in 
watery juice thickened with a few 
bread crumbs, or we have stale 
Brédehen fried, or plain boiled 
rice with sugar and nutmeg. 

Dinner over, Friulein Schmidt 
asks, with much appearance of 
friendly interest, ‘Seid Ihr satt,Kin- 
der?’ ‘ Ja,’ we answer ; also ‘ Geseg- 
nete Mahlzeit’ (Blessed be this 
meal); and off we go. This gesegnete 
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Mahlzit we always translated as 
‘Blessed be your digestions’ to 
fresh English girls, considering that 
those organs needed a benediction 
to help them in the process of assi- 
milating such food. 

Lessons now, in a lazy, dawdling 
fashion, till tea at eight. The room 
gets stifling from the iron stove; 
every face is scarlet by four o’clock, 
and half the girls have glasses of 
water by their sides, prescribed by 
the doctor as a cure for headache. 

If it is Monday or Friday, we 
are all preparing lessons in the 
lower schoolroom, under Mademoi- 
selle’s surveillance, till four, when 
we get afternoon coffee, which is 
swallowed a trifle less hurriedly than 
in the morning, and then we go 
down to aFrench lesson. Tuesday 
afternoon will be devoted to the 
Stopfstunde, two unhappy hours of 
darning and mending. Saturday’s 
half-holiday will bring the em- 
broidery lesson, with a mistress 
specially employed to teach that 
which is carried to such a pitch 
of excellence in Germany. Two 
mornings in every week will be 
given up to Litleratur, and one 
to the pastor’s Religionstunde, for 
those not yet confirmed. Littera- 
tur consisted, while I was there, in 
the consideration and dissection of 
the Niebelungenlieder and the Gu- 
drunlied, European history,and a pe- 
riodical essay on some given subject. 

All this time an artist is sitting in 
the atelier up under the roof, with 
two pupils at a time, while a music 
master and a mistress send for their 
pupils as they choose, from any 
class that may be going on, and 
which they must instantly leave. 
No one knows at what time in the 
morning the Herr Director will ap- 
pear, exceptthe unlucky wight whose 
music lesson is appointed; no one 
knows how long he will stay or 
when he will leave. Everyone has 
to be hunted up in turn as the des- 
pot chooses to cry out that it is 
Fraulein So-and-so’s Stunde next. 
The lessons are given on a piano 
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which stands in a little bare room 
leading into one of the dormitories, 
and are continually interrupted by 
maids with pail and broom, girls 
fetching their clothes to mend, or 
coming to dress for a walk. No 
governess sits in the room, as is cus- 
tomary in England, and a spirited 
conversation is generally carried on 
most of the time, interrupted by oc- 
casional bursts of ‘ Donnerwetter!’ 
‘Potzblitz!’ &c., at a more than 
ordinary excruciating chord. Dur- 
ing my painting-lesson we regularly 
embarked in a discussion on Sir 
Walter Scott, whose works the 
master was just reading. 

At eight the tea bell rings, and we 
sit down to black or white bread, 
with butter or treacle, with a de- 
coction of leaves dignified by the 
name of tea. Conversation goes on 
as usual, very little subdued by the 
presence of the two heads of the 
establishment. Knives are used as 
spoons to scoop up treacle, and 
bread is dipped into ‘ tea’ as before. 
After gesegnete Malhilzeit we all 
curtsey in turn to Fraulein Schmidt, 
kiss Fraulein Charlotte, who is 
always smeared with butter, and off 
we go to bed. 

This is a fair specimen of a day 
in a German school. In summer 
the hours are slightly different, food 

ener; walks longer, and classes 
often held in the garden. Indeed, 
we almost lived out of doors in the 
hot weather. 

During the winter we often went 
to the opera, as good music is im- 
proving to the mind, and the Herr 
Director occasionally sent us tickets 
for the private concerts at which he 
presided, while our chief amusement 
in the summer was taking afternoon 
coffee in the zoological or some 
other gardens. 

The one thing that struck me 
most amongst the many peculiar 
arrangements to which we had to 
accustom ourselves was this: that 
frequently one or two girls would 
be permitted to go shopping by 
themselves in that large town with 
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a garrison of 3,000 soldiers. Having 
so few servants at their command, 
and as the men of a family are gene- 
rally militér and the mother head- 
cook, German girls are necessarily 
thrown much on their own chaperon- 
age, and get used to going out in 
the streets, or even to the theatre, 
two together, and think nothing of 
it; but I am sorry to say that, 
whether from the novelty of the 
situation, the unaccustomed free- 
dom, or some other cause, the man- 
ners of our schoolgirls abroad are 
such as to excite attention. An 
Englinderin is known immediately 
by her dress, her gait, her manner 
of speaking; and as all young ladies 
of our nation are supposed to be 
more or less heiresses, they are con- 
siderably sought after by the gen- 
tlemen of gorgeous uniforms and 
limited means, who may be seen 
every day twirling their moustaches 
on the public promenades. They 
have nothing else to do half the 
day, no cricket, no boating ; and they 
spend their spare time in summer 
sitting outside the cafés eating ices 
or drinking beer, or else lounging 
about the shop windows, looking at 
the pretty girls that pass. 

Some girls, of course, out of the 
many will pass through this fire of 
ogling unscathed, and return to 
their English homes as simple- 
hearted and as quiet-mannered as 
they left, but, as anyone will tell 
you who has had much to do with 
the bringing up of girls, those will 
form but a small percentage of 
the hundreds who go to school 
abroad. 

Ein Offizier is the bugbear of a 
German schoolmistress; she flies 
from him as fromthe plague-smitten, 
dragging her flock after her; yet, 
with unaccountable perversity, she 
sends them out unprotected amongst 
the wolves whenever her arrange- 
ments do not permit her to accom- 
pany them. But enough of this 
subject; it is not a pleasant one; 
let us pass on to things less dis- 
agreeable. 
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Once a week in the summer we 
were allowed to go to the baths 
(of course the house itself was 
destitute of such a thing), and 
very much we enjoyed our seven 
minutes’ swim. In winter the large 
bath was not used, but about every 
month or six weeks, when we could 
stand it no longer, an urgent 
petition would be sent up from the 
English girls to be allowed to go 
to the hot baths, which was usually 
granted. 

The only punishment for mis- 
demeanours was lines of French to 
get by heart, or, if the fault was 
very grave, Friulein Schmidt would 
take a German girl by the ears or 
shake her, but she never offered 
the former indignity to any of us. 

The morale and the code of honour 
was much more that of an English 
boys’ school thana girls’. But when 
rules were made occasionally (there 
were not many), everybody set 
te work to break them, and they 
were soon utterly disregarded by 
all. 

It must be confessed that the 
girls of our nation that one usually 
meets abroad are not the nicest 
sort. They have generally been 
sent for some ‘particular reason. 
Some are training for governesses— 
they will be the quietest, perhaps, 
or perhaps the wildest of all—but 
most come to Germany to be away 
from home a little before leaving 
school for good. There is something 
or somebody to be forgotten in 
England before they come back. 
There were only two English girls 
besides myself who had come over 
purely to learn German in Fraulein 
Schmidt’s Pension; of the rest, 
three came because neither their 
mothers nor any schoolmuistress 
in England could manage their 
tempers; one or two had no real 
home, and were sent by guardians 
to be out of the way; and all the 
rest had some affaire de cur to 
get over. I do not wonder that 
German ladies of the upper classes 
object to sending their daughters 
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to school as a rule. Looking over 
this paper, I am afraid it seems 
all very one-sided, but I would only 
too gladly say something in favour 
of the system if I could think of 
any true thing to say. They took 
great care of our health, and the 
masters were good and cheap, and, 
af one chose, one could learn German 
fast enough, but if one did not 
choose there was no idea of coercion. 
‘Here are your advantages; you 
pay for them, and are old enough 
to know the value of them; take 
them or leave them; it is all one 
to us.’ 

Of regular holidays we had not 
many, but then, as we never worked 
hard, we did not want them. A 
month in the summer, a fortnight 
at Christmas, and a week at Whit- 
suntide wasall. None of the Eng- 
lish girls went home in vacation, 
and not all of the Germans, and we 
generally spent a very merry time, 
with extra indulgences, excursions 
to the soo, &., in the summer, 
opera and concerts in winter. On 
Christmas Eve we had two splendid 
trees, and all gave each other 
presents. 

There was an amusing little farce 
connected with this time which is 
rather characteristic. Everybody 
who was going to stay the holidays 
went to Fraulein Schmidt and 
requested five thalers. This went 
down in the bill (if there were 
two sisters it was 10 thalers—3zo 
shillings), and very handsome pre- 
sents were bought for the gover- 
nesses. Of course they had arranged 
what they would have, and Fraulein 
Miller bought the gift for the 
two sisters Schmidt—lace curtains 
for the salon and a dozen plated 
teaspoons—while Fraulein Charlotte 
kindly chose a new drugget for 
Fraulein Miiller’s sitting-room and 
a black silk dress for Mademoiselle. 
We were so delighted at having 
hit upon the very things they all 
wanted. 

On every girl’s birthday we sub- 
scribed and bought her a present 
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and a wreath. This ought to have 
been put round a cake (the Ger- 
mans generally received one from 
home on the occasion), but we had 
it round a plate, on which were stuck 
coloured wax tapers such as we light 
Christmas trees with, one for every 
year of her age and the Lebens- 
licht in the centre. If the larger 
candle lasted longest, there were 
yet many years of life to be enjoyed, 
but I regret to say that the heat of 
the surrounding tapers, if there were 
seventeen or eighteen of them, ge- 
nerally melted the middle one very 
quickly. 

And now I must close this 
paper with a few remarks on that 
most important epoch in girl life, 
confirmation, the turning-point as 
it is in the career of many a once 
giddy, foolish child. 

In Germany this is a most trying 
ordeal. For a year beforehand, at 
least, the confirmation classes are 
held in the churches, and during 
this year the Confirmanten are 
allowed to take no dancing-lessons, 
to go to no parties, to no theatres. 
They have pages and pages of texts, 
proofs, sermons to write out every 
week, and at the end to get by 
heart, which, as this is the first 
acquaintance they make with the 
Bible, is no easy matter. On the 
day before the confirmation they go 
to the Priifung, or public question- 
ing, dressed in white muslin, while 
for the confirmation itself they must 
all be in black. This is the occasion 
of a girl’s first silk dress and lace 
handkerchief, and a boy’s first tail- 
coat ; every candidate has a flower 
in his button-hole or a bouquet in 
her hand. After the ceremony, 
which is very long, and which in- 
cludes the receiving of the Holy 
Communion, the candidates go 
home and receive congratulations 
and presents. There is generally 
a grand luncheon party, and in the 
afternoon the girl is taken out by 
her mother (who has come over on 
purpose) to be introduced to all her 
friends in the town. She may now 
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have her cards printed, and the 
servants must leave off calling her 
du. She is ‘out,’ and the pre- 
vailing feeling in her mind is that 
the restraint of the past year is 
over, and she may dance and go to 
the theatre once more with the 
rest. 

Quid leges sine moribus is a motto 
which, to judge from visible results, 
must be rather unpopular in the 
Vaterland generally, and not less so 
in that particular little fraction of 
the great whole which comes under 
the head of schoolgirl. She is 
rough, she is often rude to the 
most exasperating degree; but, to 
give her her due,.she is never 
‘fast.’ She cannot be so, for there 
is no such thing as ‘ fastness,’ as 
we now understand the word, nor 
will there be so long as cooking 
and knitting continue to be con- 
sidered the whole duty of woman 
in that highly favoured land. 

It is curiously indicative of the 
national inclination to the house- 
wifely, that a girl commonly leaves 
school at sixteen—at which age 
lessons and masters are beginning 
to be appreciated—and either spends 
a year in the kitchen at home or is 
sent to board with some peculiarly 
notable Hausfrau in the country. 
Here she enters moderately into 
the amusements of her age, but 
devotes the chief portion of her time 
to the delightful Kunst of Suppe, 
Wurst, Kuchen, and Torte making. 
Here she is initiated into the mys- 
teries of those queer compounds 
Mett-, Knack-, Leber-, and Roth-, and 
all the other Wiirste, and learns to 
make Nuss-, Sand-, Apfel-, and all 
the other Torten and Kuchen which 
are the pride of the German heart. 
You may see a faithful conception of 
the ‘ideal German girl in all the 
glory of her keusche Flechten (as she 
is pleased to term her thick, tight 
plaits) on the cover of any ten- 
groschen cookery book you may 
chance to pick up. No wonder, 
then, that the sole conversation of the 
German matron amongst her kind 
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relates to strictly household affairs, 
or that it is considered a decided 
compliment, and no infringement of 
good manners, to congratulate the 
lady of the house on the success of 
each dish in succession, or even to 
ask the ingredients of it. 

It would have been the delight of 
Friulein Charlotte’s heart to have 
got some of us English girls appren- 
ticed to her in the kitchen. We 
did often go down to peel the pota- 
toes (previously boiled intheirskins) 
and to cut them up for Kartoffel- 
salat, but I am afraid that conces- 
sion was more owing to our attach- 
ment to hot potatoes eaten primi- 
tively with a little salt than to any 
real devotion tothe science, In the 
summer we washed and sliced the 
lettuces for Griinensalat ; in fact, we 
treated the whole affair rather as 
an amusement than otherwise, much 
to the joy of the exempted Germans, 
who had far too much of that sort of 
thing at home to find any novelty 
in it. 

Twice during the winter months 
a great event occurred, namely, the 
slaughter of Fraulein Charlotte’s 
darlings, the pigs. This operation 
was wont to take place in the yard 
under the dining-room windows, 
and, though actually performed by 
the professional Schlachter, was 
assisted in by the three maids, the 
Stiefelknecht, and the good lady 
herself, popular tradition assigning 
her the important office of holding 
the creature’s tail. Now Roth- 
wurst requires the life-fluid fresh 
from the animal’s veins, stirred 
continually till it thickens, which 
process, together with scalding, 
scraping, and disemboweling the 
pig, was performed in the yard, in 
full view of the street. Then, 
indeed, ensued a fine time for all. 
The Frauleins Schmidt went about 
all day in their wrappers, and 
Charlotte’s curls never came out 
of paper till the sausage-making 
was off her mind. - Chopping, 
pounding, boiling, went on in the 
kitchen for two whole days, till, 
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with the butcher’s help on the first 
day of it, the whole animal was 
turned into sausages. Then we 
had a sausage breakfast (at least 
those had who could eat it), and 
the whole féte concluded with a sip 
of cognac to regulate the unwonted 
delicacies. During these three days 
we did very much as we chose, 
every governess being too busy to 
take much notice of our affairs. 

Another excitement which we 
had every two or three months 
was an announcement from the 
Herr Director, ‘ Heute iiber acht,’ 
or ‘ vierzehn Tagen, giebt’s Concert, 
meine Fraulein.’ The appalling 
news was immediately carried over 
the house, and preparations com- 
menced, or, to use an elegant idiom 
of the country, dann ging es los. 
Then began a hurrying to and fro, 
a practising in hot haste, a making 
of night and early morning hideous 
by all the votaries of music. 

And when at last the great day 
dawned the preparations became 
even more frantic. Fraulein Char- 
lotte was in the kitchen componnd- 
ing Butterkuchen from four a.M., 
for the delectation of the masters 
and their wives, with a few other 
choice and musical spirits, often 
old day pupils, who kindly took an 
interest in our studies. Then it was 
the duty of the leading girl in the 
school (we had no marks, there- 
fore no real head) to make out the 
programme for Fraulein Schmidt’s 
guidance on a sheet of coloured 
note-paper. The sequence of per- 
formers was ordained by a council 
of elders, and the worst played 
first; so they had a good chance of 
getting it over before the arrival of 
all the guests. 

A scale, an étude de vélocité, 
and a piece, perhaps also a duet, 
and in case of singers a song and 
exercise from each, take some 
time to get through, and the first 
part (by beginning at six punc- 
tually) is finished pretty well before 
Herr Stigemann arrives. 

Behold us, then, after coffee, 
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dressed in our best, and with work 
in hand, assembled in the great 
Saal, with music ready, and all im- 
patient to begin. Presently Friu- 
lein Schmidt appears with her 
knittings, and Fraulein Charlotte 
resplendent in side-curls and a 
black and yellow-striped silk, uni- 
versally pronounced by authority 
‘ein wunderschones Kleid.’ Scale, 
étude, and piece are struggled 
through, with a running accom- 
paniment from the principal of 
‘Gut, gnt, sehr gut,’ or ‘ Falsch, 
falsch; du hast nicht gut geiibt,’ 
which latter opinion sends the cul- 
prit to her seat overwhelmed with 
shame and confusion of face. 

By degrees the company drops 
in; and bows, curtseys, or rather 
‘ bobs,’ with manifold Complimenten, 
are the order of the day, and be- 
tween eight and nine we repair to 
the Esssaal totea. This is a rather 
more festive meal than usual, con- 
sisting of tea (with a little dash of 
cognac for the visitors), Schinken, 
Haring, representative slices of the 
many-headed demon Wurst and of 
cold meat and cheese—this last, 
though considered a great delicacy, 
so offensive to the nose that it 
keeps up a continual perambulation 
up and down the table during the 
meal, no one being willing that the 
dish shall stand opposite to her. 
The usual sleight-of-hand tricks are 
performed by the company with 
their knives, and conversation of a 
housewifely kind goes on during 
the consumption of the eatables, 
and after a ‘ Seid Ihr satt, Kinder?’ 
also ‘Gesegnete Mahlzeit,’ we re- 
turn to the Saal, and recommence 
our attacks on the long-suffering 
Klavier. 

Herr Stiigemann is here now, so 
the work becomes more nervous; 
the exercises are omitted, and solo, 
duet, and trio follow each other 
with terrific speed. 

In the middle of all this, down 
comes Fraulein Schmidt to disperse 
the LEngliinderinnen, who always 
congregate round one table to in- 
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dulge in a little of their forbidden 
mother-tongue ; two or three are 
sent to sit amongst the Germans, 
and a luckless German is wedged 
in to leaven the English circle. 
Fraulein Schmidt returns to the 
salon, where the guests sit en- 
throned in state, and presently some 
one leaves the circle to play; her 
bosom friend goes to turn over the 
leaves, or otherwise encourage her ; 
the German slinks back to her more 
congenial companions, and the 
English are all together again ; and 
in a quarter of an hour’s time the 
whole interlude is repeated. 

At about ten o’clock we all refresh 
our weary selves witlrslices of Butter- 
kuchen and red wine negus ; at least 
the visitors get the negus, and we 
are served with raspberry vinegar 
and water, which has the merit of 
looking like the more celestial 
beverage. By this time the most ad- 
vanced performers are playing, and 
Herr Stagemann comes out amongst 
us to play some accompaniments (a 
great honour), and to indulge in a 
few small jokes, much restrained by 
the presence of his better half; and 
at half-past twelve we wind up with 
a spirited chorus, such as ‘ Mein 
Lebenslanf ist Lieb und Lust,’ or 
‘Wohl auf noch getrunken den fun- 
kelnden Wein,’ or (by special re- 
quest) Ten Little Niggers from the 
English girls. 

On great occasions we sometimes 
had a dance, from which the male 
element was, of course, rigidly ex- 
cluded, and very good fun it was. 
Tradition was that, years ago, an 
officer, brother of one of the girls, 
had been present, but that the ad- 
miration of his uniform and mous- 
taches had been so marked amongst 
the verriickte Englinderinnen that 
Fraulein Schmidt had threatened to 
have a lay figure in uniform placed 
against the wall to accustom those 
English young ladies to the marvel- 
lous sight. Once, at Christmas time, 
twoof us wrote and six acteda ‘comic 
operetta ’ toa large and enthusiastic 
audience of Germans and English, 
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and we danced afterwards; but 
this was great and unwonted li- 
cence. 

The opera was our chief amuse- 
ment in winter, and an afternoon 
at some Kaffeegarten in summer; 
but there was always an agony of 
restraint, a driving of us up into 
a corner by ourselves, on such occa- 
sions, which contrasted strangely 
with the liberty allowed us of 
going into the town alone. 

A residence in a foreign school 
affords one a rare opportunity of 
studying character, if so inclined, 
from the diversity of nationalities 
represented there. We had in the 
course of a year Germans innu- 
merable, Berlinerinnen, Hannover- 
anerinnen, and inhabitants of many 
other towns and states, a Russian, 
an American from Boston, a Ger- 
manised American, and some Irish ; 
and politics were so tender a subject 
as to be strictly forbidden amongst 
us. The Boston lady was the most 
curious character of all; she was 
one of four or five orphan sisters 
who had come over by them- 
selves to ‘du Europe,’ but two 
of them had only ‘done’ as far 
as Cologne, and had married and 
settled there. Our friend, with 
her remaining sister or sisters, put 
herself into a boarding-house at 
Basle, and having contrived to 
engage herself to a young foreigner 
there, came on alone to put herself 
to school in Germany, to learn 
the language. She had a small 
fortune, which appeared to be 
entirely in her own hands; so 
that, if anything in the household 
arrangements displeased her, she 
would exclaim, with the true Bos- 
ton accent, ‘I'll pay my quarter 
and I’ll go!’ which threat, never 
fulfilled, was rather amusing to us 
than otherwise. 

We had also a young Berlinerin, 
daughter of a general, and whose 
mother and sister were ladies- 
in-waiting to the Empress. But, 
strange to say, this young person’s 
manners and conversation were 
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several degrees less refined than 
those of the smallest tradesman’s 
daughter we had ; for, unfortunate- 
ly, that strange decree of custom 
which places you, if not absolutely 
noble, on a level with the regular 
bourgeoisie, prevails in all German 
schools. In the Toéchterschulen the 
disagreeables of this arrangement 
are not felt, as communication with 
the other pupils out of school hours 
is unnecessary, but being in the 
same house with, and sharing in 
the companionship of, girls really 
in a lower grade of society than 
oneself, tells insensibly on the 
manners, and makes one feel that 
the English exclusiveness and caste 
system has very much that is good 
in it after all. But the general’s 
daughter; where she picked up 
her accent and expressions none 
could ever tell. Poor Fraulein 
Schmidt held up her hands in 
indignation and pious horror at 
some of the choice mots which fell 
from her aristocratic lips; but, to 
our shame be it confessed, we rather 
enjoyed the daring, deuce-may-care 
spirit, and used to barter Eng- 
lish boy-slang in return for in- 
struction in student German, .of 
which she possessed a considerable 
knowledge. 

I shall never forget the universal 
satisfaction which hailed the advent 
of this young lady, and the Genera- 
lin her mother; the sight of an 
echte Hofdame was indeed a thing 
to be desired, especially on account 
of the opportunity it afforded us of 
studying the manners of the haute 
noblesse ; and how pleased we were 
when four of us English who could 
keep up a conversation pretty well 
in German were ordered to be 
ready to take coffee in the small 
salon. And really the Generalin was 
worth seeing—a tall, handsome lady 
in grey silk and black lace, with 
that indefinable air of repose and 
calm which even in that land of 
bobbings and compliments stamps 
the woman of society. How civil 
Fraulein Schmidt was, how bland 
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and becurled Friulein Charlotte,and 
words cannot describe the beauties 
of our German conversation. At 
tea-time I managed to place myself 
opposite to the gnddige Frau, in 
order to observe the table manners 
of the Imperial Court. With what 
a shock I perceived the bread 
dipped in tea, the knife semi- 
swallowed every moment; and all 
the time the graceful, high-bred 
air was in no degree relaxed, and 
raised her (in spite of the knife 
trick) immeasurably above her 
homely, queer-mannered hostess. 
In the evening we had a small 
concert—that is, some of us elder 
ones performed as usual, to show 
the ‘style’ of our master, and the 
pupil who painted best was re- 
quired to exhibit her latest works 
of art. 

While speaking of painting I 
may as well say a few words on the 
way we were taught in Germany. 

The English, we know, have ob- 
tained a reputation for being the 
finest water-colour artists in the 
world, whether deservedly or not 
Ileave it to wiser heads than mine 
to judge. Now, the Germans can- 
not paint in water-colours; excepting 
that ladies dabble a little in flower- 
painting, they are essentially an 
oil-painting people. So, where 
Aquarellen must be taught, they 
have hit upon the expedient of 
imitating as much as possible the 
effect of oil. That airy, thin look, 
the delight of the English artist, 
the German soul abhors; the 
German brush cannot manage it; 
but behold we take body-colour, 
mix our paints with white, and 
dashing in the shadows, we lay on 
the lights afterwards, as in oils. 
And the effect is marvellous, with 
comparatively little trouble ; I have 
heard it likened to that obtained by 
looking through a camera obscura, 
the depth of the shadows is so 
great ; and the style is particularly 
striking in the delineation of those 
huge masses of rock, dark fir- 
trees, and snow-clad mountains such 
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as are found in the Hartz and in 
Switzerland. We rarely had a 
chromo (that abomination of English 
girls’ schools) to copy, and almost 
as rarely a finished picture. Our 
master would bring down a dirty- 
looking oil sketch of which the fea- 
tures were but just distinguishable, 
and bit by bit we made out that 
yonder was a mass of granite, far- 
ther a pine-clad mountain, here a 
waterfall, and there a patch of grass 
ora dark pool. We copied it out 
with many groans, for it required 
great care and trouble, and then 
proceeded to evolve out of this ap- 
parently chaotic jumble a finished 
water-colour painting. Of course 
this process of interpretation was 
hard at first, and we required a 
great deal of help, but after a few 
experiments it became so far easier 
for us that we very much preferred 
it to the less interesting business of 
copying chromos or water-colours. 

From painting we pass naturally 
to the sister arts, music and dan- 
cing, of the first of which I have 
already said a few words. 

Now, I do not deny that the Ger- 
mans, especially the lower orders, 
are essentially musical as far as an 
enjoyment of music goes, but I 
know that during my year’s school- 
life abroad I knew only ofte Ger- 
man girl there who played really 
well, and but two or three whose 
performances were not positively 
painful to listen to. There is a 
heaviness about the average Ger- 
man woman which pervades her 
whole being, even to the soles of 
her feet and the tips of her fingers, 
and which lends such a stiffness to 
her fingers, wrists, and elbows as 
to produce that bane of a music- 
master, a wooden touch. But, with 
all this, the masters are first-rate 
both for vocal and instrumental in- 
struction, and ours, who was the 
best the large town afforded, charg- 
ed but a thaler an hour. 

In Germany there is none of the 
class prejudice which sets such an 
immense gulf between the master 
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and pupil in our own country. He 
is a gentleman (or presumably so), 
and in your relations with him you 
bear that continually in mind. I 
mention this because it caused me 
considerable astonishment to find 
that we were allowed to accept in- 
vitations to the parties given by our 
music and painting masters, and 
that they, with their wives, were 
bidden to all our small festivities. 
Of dancing, as taught in Ger- 
many, I fear Terpsichore would be 
somewhat ashamed. Lack of op- 
portunity of judging prevents my 
giving any opinion of mature Ger- 
man dancing; but defend me from 
the performance of the schoolgirl. 
Such exaggerated gliding, such 
stamping and jumping, I never saw, 
as was generally practised at our 
little dances, held in the big Esssaal. 
A mistress attended during the 
winter terms, and had, on the whole, 
a very good-sized class, which we, 
who did not learn, used to watch 
through the open door, seated on the 
stairs. . She was a little common- 
looking woman, chiefly conspicuous 
for a lack of that style and grace she 
was supposed to inculcate into her 
pupils. The dances they learnt were, 
first, the tedious and disagreeable 
Polonaise, without which no ball 
in Germany can possibly begin ; Les 
Lanciers, of whichno one everseemed 
to attain to anything like a perfect 
knowledge; Les Frangaises (qua- 
drille) valse, and a very romping 
kind of galop and mazourka; as a 
treat sometimes Rheinldnder, Schot- 
tische, or Bismarck, the last of which 
is accompanied by much stamping 
of feet. It was a standard amuse- 
ment with us, when our walking- 
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hour was wet, to push aside the 
long tables in the Esssaal and have 
a dance. 

As to punishment, let us suppose 
that some one (generally an Engliin- 
derin) has fallen under the royal 
displeasure. The offender is called, 
examined, stormed at, perhaps 
(but rarely) shaken, maintaining 
throughout a stolidly calm demean- 
our till the storm has worn itself 
out, when she is allowed to depart 
to explain to Fraulein Miiller, whose 
temper can brook it better. Then 
the affaire will be talked over in the 
schoolroom and advice given and 
received. A repetition of the sum- 
mons to Fraulein Schmidt’s Stube 
reduces the culprit (if she be wise) 
to violent tears. Fraulein Schmidt 
then promises to be a mother to her, 
kisses her, and the business is con- 
cluded. 

With this I think I had better 
finish this paper, which, it may per- 
haps be necessary to add, is true in 
every particular to the life, as I saw 
it day by day, in a German board- 
ing-school. I think I have men- 
tioned the ‘leading facts,’ the pro- 
minent features in it, and must 
leave it to each one to judge for 
herself if her daughter will get 
good or harm froma year’s residence 
abroad. All schools, of course, cannot 
be exactly the same as that which 
I have been describing; some, I 
know, are a great deal worse; and 
the main thing, after all, is to be 
certain that a girl has right prin- 
ciples to begin upon, and a strong 
idea of right and wrong, to keep 
her apart from the faults and 
follies which she will find in a 
German school. 


E. M. 
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OUR MILITARY SYSTEM AND THE NATIONAL DEBT! 


WO questions of undoubted im- 
portance bave recently attracted 
a good share of attention both in 
and out of Parliament: we allude, in 
the first instance, to the discussion 
that has arisen as to the relative 
merits of the different methods that 
have been proposed, and even par- 
tially tried, for the purpose of dimi- 
nishing the burden of the national 
debt, and, on the other hand, 
that equally important one on the 
subject of voluntary enlistment for 
military service as contrasted with 
general obligation to the same, or 
what is generally, but erroneously, 
termed conscription. Our position 
is simply this: our financial autho- 
rities seem generally to concur in 
the opinion that it is our duty to 
take steps to reduce the debt so long 
as the finances of the country re- 
main in their present favourable state 
and before serious difficulties arise. 
They differ amongst themselves, 
chiefly as to whether this desirable 
object should be effected by means 
of terminable annuities, casual sur- 
pluses, or regular direct appropria- 
tions, each of which is pronounced 
to be feasible. On the other hand, 
our military authorities, or, at least, 
a great majority of them, are com- 
pelled to admit that the army does 
not obtain recruits of the desirable 
quality, or even in sufficient num- 
bers, such as they are; but whilst 
all agree that something must be 
done to remedy this state of things, 
of two alternative measures, one is 
pronounced to be impossible toadopt, 
whilst the other is, in fact, so ex- 
pensive as to be utterly irreconcil- 
able with the economic plans of the 
financiers, not to speak of other 
objections. 

And this brings us to a point to 
which we desire to call especial 
attention, namely, that the increase 
in the growth of the national debt 
since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century is mainly attributable 


to the peculiarities of our military 
system. Now, if this be true, and 
we think it susceptible of rigid de- 
monstration, it is by no means un- 
fair to conclude that we shall not 
make any great progress in reducing 
the debt unless we reform that sys- 
tem. Nay, it may be predicted with 
still greater certainty that, should 
another great war arise, we are 
pretty sure not only to see any sav- 
ings we may be able to effect swept 
away, but the debt enormously in- 
creased. What does the land army, 
including militia, cost us annually 
at present ! ? If we-+take a very low 
average,we cannot put it at less than 
fourteen and a-half millions. But 
does this represent the entire cost 
entailed on us by our system? Cer. 
tainly not; for surely a large pro- 
portion of the interest of the debt 
must be added. Assuming for this 
the low average of twenty- six mil- 
lions, and taking into account that 
we were for a long period compelled 
to pay a much larger sum, both on 
account of a greater debt and a 
higher rate of interest, it is surely 
not too much to say that seven and 
a-half millions of the total are 
fairly chargeable to the account of 
the land army, or a total average 
sum of twenty-two millions. Many 
persons will be inclined to comfort 
themselves with the reflection that, 
even supposing we do pay this large 
sum, we have got, or are getting, 
value for it. We have no desire to 
contest this assertion, the less be- 
cause it refers mainly to the past, 
whereas what we are concerned with 
is the future—the reduction of the 
debt, such a modification of our mili- 
tary system as will facilitate that 
reduction and obviate a relapse to 
a worse state of things than the 
present, and, finally, the question— 
can we, if we elect to attempt it, 
and are willing to pay the price, 
continue to do as we have done 
hitherto? To this last query we 


{' This article i is from the pen of an experienced Military Officer.—Eb. ] 
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must at once oppose a decided nega- 
tive, leaving the grounds on which 
we rest it, for the moment, unstated. 

We have said that our military 
authorities have turned their 
thoughts to two alternative mea- 
sures, one of which is pronounced 
to be impossible, whilst the other 
would be enormously expensive and, 
as we shall presently endeavour to 
prove, inefficient, to use a mild 
word, And here let us explain, not 
exactly what we mean by military 
authorities, but rather what we do 
not mean to include under that term, 
namely, the past and present possi- 
ble and improbable politico-military 
Pall Mall men. Itis quite natural, 
and only to be expected, that these 
gentlemen should be very reticent, 
and carefully avoid committing 
themselves in any way, conscious, 
as they must be, that their political 
opponents are watching every word 
they utter, in order to make capitel 
out of it for their own party. This 
is a necessary consequence of our 
political system. We have nothing 
to say against it, so far as_ political 
questions are concerned; but it 
seems to us to be nothing less than 
fatuity pure and simple to expect 
that public opinion should ever be 
able to solve so purely technical a 
question as that of a total change 
of military system depending, as it 
does, on that radical reform in the 
method of carrying on war that has 
spread over nearly the whole sur- 
face of Europe with such marvel- 
lous rapidity. The situation strongly 
recalls to mind the story of L’ Ane 
et VAbbesse d’Andouillets. Like 
the young novice who accompanied 
that venerable lady, most of our 
political leaders are probably well 
aware that there is a certain word 
which, if once energetically pro- 
nounced, would forthwith solve the 
difficulty, and set the machine in 
motion. But it is politically sinful 
to pronounce this word, and so it 
will remain in petto until public 
Opinion gets into a panic, and be- 
gins to howl it out, when, of course, 
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it will be too late. Many years ago, 
whilst a Gregory still occupied the 
Vatican, we remember witnessing a 
tragi-comic scene on the Pincio at 
Rome. A man was stilettoed, and 
a gigantic Papal dragoon forthwith 
drew his long sabre out of its scab- 
bard, and called upon the bystanders 
to bear him witness that his blade 
was unstained with blood, and that 
consequently he was innocent ; and 
so in like manner, not many weeks 
ago, Mr. Disraeli took occasion, at 
a mansion house dinner, @ propos des 
bottes, to congratulate the City 
magnates on the fact that in this 
country no one is obliged to defend 
it, unless, as we suppose, the impos- 
sibility of earning a living otherwise 
drives him to undertake such an 
office. Still more recently the 
Standard assured us that ‘the ha- 
tion hates the idea of conscription,’ 
and that, although obligation to mili- 
tary service did once form a part of 
the Tory creed, it has, since we 
have acquired colonies and an In- 
dian empire, ceased to do so; all of 
which taken together is evidence to 
us that the party at present in power 
is terribly afraid of their opponents 
returning to Downing Street by the 
aid of a ‘no conscription’ breeze. 
Does the nation really hate the 
idea of conscription ? which, by the 
way, no one now-a-days advocates, 
because the injustice and danger of 
converting a national duty which 
all, without exception, should be 
ready to perform, into a blood im- 
post on the proletariat, have been 
too glaringly exhibited in more 
countries thanone. This hatred, if 
it really exists, must have some 
traceable historic origin, for such 
sentiments do not originate spon- 
taneously. It is worth while en- 
quiring whence, and how, the na- 
tion has got hold of the dislike or 
prejudice imputed to it, and tracing 
the origin of a tradition apparently 
handed down to the present from 
preceding genérations. We are 
quite ready to admit, in fact we have 
already explicitly stated, that con- 
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scription, using the word in the 
sense in which professional men 
understand it, is a dangerous and 
bad system, because it throws upon 
the few a burden which ought to be 
borne by the many ; but this objection 
is equally, or rather still more, ap- 
plicable to our own system, as must 
be apparent to any man of common 
sense who has had an opportunity 
of calmly thinking over the whole 
matter. However this may be, 
something will be gained if we can 
only arrive at some definite idea of 
the real meaning and import of the 
phrases, voluntary enlistment, con- 
scription, and general obligation to 
service, and of the relation in which 
they stand or have stood to various 
phases of social and political organi- 
sation. Is general obligation to mili- 
tary service something entirely 
new, either to the world in general 
or to this island in particular? or 
rather, is it not simply something 
very old under a new exterior—a 
renaissance of the old feudal and mu- 
nicipal system out of which our 
modern civilisation has developed 
itself ? The renowned English bow- 
men who fought at Crecy and 
Poitiers were not a whit more volun- 
teers than were the Pomeranians or 
Saxons who fought at Gravelotte 
and Sedan; nor were they in any 
respect inferior as soldiers to the 
British infantry who fought at 
Busaco, Vittoria, and Waterloo, and 
had been brought into the ranks 
through the agency of money and 
beer. This feudal system was no 
doubt inconvenient to kings and 
princes, who could only then bring 
a force into the field when the 
nobles and burgesses brought them 
men and money. Gradually, and 
after long and severe struggles, the 
royal supremacy was established, 
mainly by the aid of hired soldiers, 
who were frequently foreign mer- 
cenaries, and partly also by that of 
the great towns and cities, which in 
their turn were gradually deprived 
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of their independence in proportion 
as they themselves neglected the 
privilege and duty of personally 
fighting their own battles, and 
transferred both to hired merce. 
naries. On thebreak-up of the feudal 
system, there followed whatis known 
to military students as the Con. 
dottieri period, when, especially in 
Italy, the cradle ofall modern muni- 
cipal institutions, these hired forces 
frequently fought sham battles with 
each other, and sold for ready money 
the interests they had been hired to 
defend. And it was during this 
period that the ground was pre- 
pared and the foundation laid for 
standing armies, which depended 
wholly on the royal authority. What 
lay historians call ‘ breaking the 
power of the nobles’ means, for the 
military man, the transition from 
the old system of territorial and 
national forces through the Con- 
dottieri period to the plan of 
maintaining standing armies of 
soldiers, whose services were pur- 
chased in detail from each individual 
recruit instead of en bloc from a 
military impresario. 

Up to this point it is easy to re- 
cognise a regular process of organic 
development in the military system 
of nearly the whole of Europe ; but 
in England it stuck fast here, 
whilst in some other countries* it 
was only slightly modified. How 
this came to pass, and how the con- 
scription came to be adopted in 
France, requires some short expla- 
nation. In England there still lin- 
gered on a remnant of the old 
feudal national military system, in 
the shape of the militia, only the 
ballot had been substituted for the 
extinct authority of the feudal supe- 
rior; but, as we know, even this 
little trace has been obliterated, 
and the militia is now simply the 
competitor of the standing army 
in the labour market. The militia 
ballot, let us remark here, was only 
an undeveloped form of conscrip- 
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tion ; the burden was imposed only 
on a certain class, but then foreign 
service was not required. The 
state of things in most German and 
Austrian countries was very differ- 
ent, and in Russia wholly so. In 
the old German Empire, including 
the Austrian provinces, the old: feu- 
dal system had a much longer life 
than elsewhere. The first French 
revolution, which totally eradicated 
the system in France, gave it only 
a very rude shock in Germany ; the 
second French revolution (of 1830) 
repeated the dose, and the third 
one (of 1848) finally despatched it. 
The emperors, kings, and grand 
dukes were, as we suspect, not very 
sorry to be rid of feudalism, at least 
so far as it affected the military 
system. The organisation, compo- 
sition, and real efficiency of the 
army of the old German Empire 
might, at the close of the 18th cen- 
tury, be compared to an aged 
elephant in the last stage of de- 
crepitude. Principalities, coun- 
ties, baronies, free cities, monas- 
teries, even nunneries, furnished 
contingents that were mingled péle- 
méle in regiments, whose command- 
ants were frequently boys, whilst 
the subalterns were feeble old 
men, or perhaps their deputies and 
substitutes. But alongside, or rather 
outside of this imperial army, some 
of those princes who aspired either 
to be something themselves or to 
convert their own special territory 
into real states as, for instance, the 
Prussian Hohenzollerns, got to- 
gether standing armies recruited 
by voluntary enlistment, to com- 
plete or reinforce which the regular 
contingents of thecounties, baronies, 
&c., were called in. The emperors 
of Germany, of the Hapsburg dy- 
nasty for instance, had a right to 
open recruiting establishments all 
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over the Imperial territory, and 
consequently within that of any 
of its component principalities or 
‘lordships,’ for the purpose of com- 
pleting the purely Austrian regi- 
ments; and this right was very 
freely used. On the other hand, 
some of the German princes were 
in the habit of calling in recruits 
from the baronies, seignories, &c., 
and selling them for hard cash to 
the English government, to be by 
it employed in endeavouring to 
stamp out insurrections in Ireland 
or declarations of independence in 
America.* All the Continental ar- 
mies of the last century were put 
together in this way, that is, they 
consisted of a mixture of hirelings 
scraped up wherever they could be 
found (sometimes the prisons fur- 
nished a considerable contingent) 
with men drafted in by the feudal 
chiefs, the landlords in fact. Some 
of the Brandenburg electors and 
kings of Prussia went the length of 
encouraging the breeding of tall 
soldiers as one would of horses; 
and Frederick the Great, who relied 
so much on cavalry as almost to 
make it the chief arm of his mili- 
tary force, took great pains to fill 
its ranks as much as possible, and to 
the exclusion of the riffraff enlisters 
for Handgeld (bounty), with his 
own subjects, who were more or 
less under obligation to service. 
For his infantry he took whatever 
he could get—deserters as a matter 
of course almost—but prisoners of 
war too were stuck into the ranks 
on both’ sides; and during the 
Seven Years’ War hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of men, must have 
helped to achieve victories for 
Austria and Prussia alternately. 
The expense, the unreliability and 
consequent uncertainty, the wide- 
spread demoralisation of this system, 


* During the Thirty Years’ War, which belonged to the Condottieri period, the exact 
reverse of this took place, when Irish regiments were employed by the Imperial general 
Wallenstein to stamp out Protestantism in various parts of Germany. The Irish also 
served Spain and France in the same interests, 
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were enormous, and utterly incal- 
culable ; and the officers of most fo- 
reign armies bless their stars that 
they have nothing to do with the 
reckless ‘food for gunpowder’ class 
of the olden time. 

The late Emperor Napoleon had 
indeed a decided preference for 
these professional volunteers, and 
filled the ranks of the French 
army as much as possible with 
substitutes and re-engaged men; 
but the Crimean, the Italian, and 
the Mexican campaigns proved 
that it was a mistake, and Marshal 
Niel’s death alone prevented the 
introduction of a better system. 
Having entered on this, we must 
go a step farther, and notice an 
argument brought forward by Mr. 
Kinglake in favour of voluntary 
enlistment as opposed to conscrip- 
tion. He says, if we understand 
aright, that the Zouave regiments 
of the French army are or were 
immeasurably superior to the line 
regiments, because they are com- 
posed of voluntary enlistment men. 
This is a wholly erroneous idea. 
The superiority of the Zouave regi- 
ments, which no one contests, de- 

nded on something very different. 
If Mr. Kinglake means to convey 
‘the idea that the individual Zouaves 
are all men who, without any obli- 
gation to serve, go and enrol them- 
selves voluntarily for these corps, 
then all we can say is that such is 
not the case. The three regiments 
of Zouaves are or were recruits 
from all the other infantry regi- 
ments, hitherto one hundred in 
number, not to mention the Foot 
Chasseurs. None but tried and dis- 
tinguished men were accepted ; and 
the ambition to become a Zouave 
was so great, that hundreds of 
sous officers of the line sacrificed 
their position in order to enter the 
Zouaves as privates. In fact, the 
Zouaves were to the whole infantry 
of the army what the flank com- 
panies (compagnies d’élite) were to 
their respective battalions, the men 
being all conscripts in both cases. 
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The formation of these élite com- 
panies has been abandoned every- 
where, because it had a very evi- 
dent tendency to convert the centre 
companies into homogeneous rub- 
bish, whereas modern warfare re- 
quires the best attainable average 
for all. And as there were only 
two compagnies d’élite to each bat- 
talion, so the number of Zouave 
regiments has been hitherto re- 
stricted to less than three per cent. 
of the total infantry, which would 
scarcely have been the case, con- 
sidering the excellence of these 
corps, had it been possible to beat 
up Zouave recruits jn the market- 
place. 

There are still some officers who 
profess to have a preference for the 
reckless dare-devil soldier with a 
piquant spice of blackguardism 
about him. There can be no doubt 
that this class of men are sometimes 
useful when it comes to a bayonet 
charge or the storming of a bat- 
tery, but they are on the whole 
very unsatisfactory to deal with, 
as may be gathered from a perusal 
of the Duke of Wellington’s cor- 
respondence, written during the 
Peninsular War. 

But we must now put an end to 
this digression, and endeavour to 
regain a correct chronological high- 
way. We have already put forward 
for consideration two questions. 
First, assuming, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the British nation does 
hate the conscription, whence comes 
this hatred? Isit the result of real 
experience of the present genera- 
tion, or is it not rather a tradition 
handed down from a former one that 
had bitter experience, not of the di- 
rect operation of the system on 
themselves, but of the heavy bur- 
dens, and the severe struggle which 
its introduction into France imposed 
on the British nation? The hatred 
of the conscription felt by our an- 
cestors was part and parcel of the 
hatred of the first French revolu- 
tion and its terrible son, Bona- 
parte, because it enabled France to 
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bring into the field, year by year, 
numbers of men immensely'greater 
than those which any other method 
of recruiting could supply, and thus 
rendered it possible for her great 
military leaders to overrun the whole 
of Europe. The English people of 
those days hated the conscription 
because it seemed to preclude all 
hope of seeing the war die out 
through want of recruits on the 
enemy’s side ; it was certainly not 
through any detestation of the prin- 
ciple of general liability to service, 
for the whole sea-board of these 
islands was at the time scoured by 
press-gangs, who committed the 
most arbitrary acts, sometimes with 
frightful violence, whilst the interior 
of the country saw the militia ballot 
in full operation with perfect com- 
placency and serenity. 

Now, as to the way in which the 
conscription came to be introduced 
into France: it was as follows. Pre- 
vious to the Revolution the French 
army was, so far as the rank and 
file was concerned, pretty nearly on 
the same footing as the German 
and Austrian armies already de- 
scribed; that is to say, the men 
were partly volunteers for bounty, 
and partly recruits furnished b 
what still remained of the old feudal 
organisation; and notwithstanding 
defeats sustained at Rossbach and 
elsewhere in the latter part of the 
last century, the troops were fairly 
good, although not superior to the 
Prussians for instance. When the 
revolution swept away all traces of 
the feudal system, the entire military 
system was of course put out of joint. 
There had previously been a certain 
connection, although not a very in- 
timate one, between the old Royal 
regiments and certain old territorial 
divisions—in fact, something like 
what still exists wita our line regi- 
ments—but not nearly so intimate 
as is the case with the county 
militia, All this was, of course, at 
once swept away, when France was 
divided into departments; and it is 
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a remarkable fact that no French 
organisation has, since that tine, ever 
ventured to restore or reconstruct 
the territorial connection with the 
army, although it forms a most im- 
portant element in the modern re- 
serve system. The ranks of the new 
Republican forces were filled at first 
with the dregs of the populace, 
the well-known sans-culottes; and 
recent military writers in France 
have proved that they were mise- 
rable troops in every sense of the 
word, and that France must have 
succumbed in a very short time, 
but for those remnants of the old 
Royal officers and men which had 
survived the shock of the Revo- 
lution. What saved the army then 
and laid a foundation for its sub- 
sequent well-founded renown was 
the violence of the Government, 
the barbarities of the Reign of 
Terror; no man of position, educa- 
tion, or what is called respectability 
could save himself from denuncia- 
tion and the guillotine except by 
joining the army or emigrating. 
The average of the French people as 
it then existed was driven into the 
ranks of the army as effectively, 
under the pretence of volunteering, 
as the average of the Germans is 
at the present moment by general 
obligation to military service, and 
with the same result—the French 
army really represented France, 
and the greater mass of intelli- 
gence in its ranks gave it enormous 
advantages over most of its oppo- 
nents. After a time, and when 
France had adopted a less revo- 
lutionary, or, at all events, a better 
organised and more stable system 
of government, she found herself 
in face of a European coalition, 
and with a military system which, 
to use an expression common in 
tactics, was in the air; that is to 
say, had lost all natural connection 
with any fixed political and social 
organisation, all the previously 
existing ones having been destroyed. 
The country was exposed to in- 
cc2 
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vasion, which the able-bodied in- 
habitants were called upon to resist 
in regularly enrolled bodies like the 
old militia. The social difference 
of classes had been abolished, and 
it was therefore unnecessary to 
make exemptions; and the first 
object having been home defence, 
no limitation was made affecting 
the limits within which the newly 
organised troops were bound to 
serve. A remarkable difference 
between these troops and the Eng- 
lish militia, for instance, consisted 
at first in the absence of all con- 
nection between any body of troops 
and specified districts; the great 
diversity of political feeling be- 
tween the various provinces, which 
seems to have survived to the pre- 
sent day, rendered it impossible to 
attempt anything of the kind. In 
process of time, however, the 
infant Republic became in its turn 
the aggressor, exchanged the de- 
fensive for the offensive, and, ex- 
tending its frontiers as its troops 
advanced, the question of obliga- 
tion to foreign service did not, in 
fact, obviously present itself. At 
first, the conscription, which had 
its origin in the exigencies of home 
defence, was not felt to be very 
oppressive, partly from really pa- 
triotic motives and partly because 
men continued to feel themselves 
safer with the army than else- 
where ; the supply of recruits was 
therefore easily obtained. The 
whole landed property of France 
had been confiscated, and dis- 
tributed amongst the peasantry on 
very easy terms.‘ They could 
scarcely hesitate to turn out in 
defence of their newly acquired 
possessions, inasmuch as it might 
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be safely assumed that in case of 
the overthrow of the Republic by 
the coalition, all these lands would 
have been given back to their 
former owners, the emigrant nobles. 
Subsequently, as the great struggle 
became more and more intense, and 
embraced a wider field, the exi- 
gencies of the army became in the 
same proportion greater, and fresh 
conscriptions were ordered at 
shorter and shorter intervals, so 
that the men who escaped one 
drawing frequently drew fatal 
numbers in a _ succeeding one. 
Then began, too, the system of 
purchasing substitutes, so that in 
the end the burden of military 
service was thrown altogether on 
the poorer classes; and the evils 
of the mercenary system were 
superadded to all the others. The 
conscription came to be hated in 
France by the population, because 
of its unjust pressure on the poorer 
members of society ; it got into dis- 
favour with thoughtful military 
men, because the army ceased to be 
a fair representative of the average 
intelligence, morality, and physical 
powers of the population, and poli- 
ticians could not fail to remark the 
evil effects in the events of 1830, 
1832, 1848, and 1852. The war of 
1870-71 finally demonstrated its 
worthlessness in a purely military 
point of view; and France has, after 
many struggles, finally resolved on 
making her army a really national 
one by introducing general obliga- 
tions to service, and abolishing the 
system of substitution; and there 
can be no doubt whatever that the 
country will get a much better and 
more reliable army than it perhaps 
ever had, and, taking account of 


* A very interesting case of this kind was communicated to the writer some years ago 
by one of the parties concerned. A Lorraine nobleman had to fly the country to save 


his life. 


His estate was confiscated and put up for sale. 


The miller of the chateau had a 


fine fat ox, for which he got such a large bundle of assignats as enabled him to purchase 
the whole estate. Many years afterwards, in 1817 or 1818, he sought and found out 
his former seigneur, then a general officer in a foreign service, to whom he handed over 
some 30,000 to 40,000 francs in hard cash, saying it was only a small part of what the 
estate was worth, but hoped it would be accepted. 
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the greatly increased numbers, a 
much cheaper one in proportion. 

We have seen that the Prussian, 
Austrian, and Russian armies, with 
which the French came in contact 
after the Revolution,were composed, 
the two first of « mixture of enlisted 
mercenaries with men brought into 
the ranks by what remained of 
the old feudal institutions in each 
country ;and of this latter class there 
was perhaps a somewhat greater 
proportion in the Austrian than the 
Prussian ranks, whilst the whole of 
the Russian soldiery were serfs, that 
is, men who, under the old feudal 
military system, would have had to 
follow their lords into the field, as 
occasion required, but were then 
handed over to the imperial regi- 
ments of the standing army for 
unlimited service. It is obvious, 
therefore, thatthe armies of the three 
Northern powers, as they are still 
called, were recruited from the least 
educated, the least intelligent, and 
toa certain extent the least reliable 
classes of the population, whereas 
the French army represented at the 
commencement of the war a very 
fair average of the whole population, 
perhaps something more than an 
average ; and only towards the end 
of the First Empire did it become 
deteriorated in this respect, in conse- 
quence of the exorbitant demands of 
the conscription requiring that the 
standard should be lowered in every 
respect, that is, both as regards age 
and efficiency.® 

Success in warfare depends on so 
great a number and variety of causes 
that it is a very dangerous thing to 
attribute too great weight to any 
one singlecause, however important. 
But there can be no doubt that a 
good deal of the success achieved 
by the French army must be attri- 
buted to its having adopted a new 
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system of tactics, and one to which 
their opponents were wholly unac- 
customed. The greater development 
of fighting in extended order, 
skirmishing in fact, which has, as 
we know, been of late years still 
more developed, was the new system 
of tactics alluded to, and this was re- 
sorted to—notinvented by some mili- 
tary genius as some have supposed— 
in the first place because there was no 
time to drill the troops into the stiff, 
formal, linear tactics of that period ; 
and in the second place because there 
were still in the army many French 
officers who had seen the New 
England farmers adopt this very 
system with good results against 
British troops, who at that time 
followed Prussian models in most 
things. The superior intelligence 
and self-dependence of the mass of 
the citizens who were fighting 
‘pro domo’ in the American ranks 
over that of the Heaven-knows-how 
enlisted soldiers of the British army 
who were fighting only for their 
daily subsistence, was no doubt 
what rendered this new old system 
possible and successful. Under the 
pressure of, in many respects, very 
similar circumstances, the skir- 
mishing system was therefore re- 
sorted to by the French in their war- 
fareagainst Prussians, Austrians, and 
Russians, and with very good results. 

As the great war proceeded a two- 
fold change took place. Austria 
introduced the conscription into all 
her provincesexcept Hungary, where 
the feudal system still prevailed to 
a great extent; whilst Prussia 
went a step farther, and laid the 
foundation of her present system. 
The improvement in the material of 
the two armies was sufficiently great 
to enable both to use the new open 
order system more extensively and 
with much greater effect than had 





* Towards the end the material for the levies of future years was anticipated in the 
shape of boys of seventeen and eighteen, whilst the weaklings rejected on previous 
Occasions were now accepted in order to fill the lists. 

* The physical constitution and the native energy of the opponents on both sides 


were in this case equal. 
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ever been judged possible. Frederick 
the Great cautioned his generals 
more than once against ever allow- 
ing his infantry to occupy villages 
and broken ground, because the men 
could never be got out again. On, 
the other hand, the materials of 
which the French army was com- 
posed became, as we have seen, 
deteriorated, and in the end of his 
career Napoleon L., for that very 
reason, had resorted to the system 
of greatmasses, which do notrequire 
the same amount of individual effi- 
ciency in the rank and file as does 
the open order system. And to come 
down to our modern wars, the Prus- 
sian system of general obligation 
to military service has proved itself 
superior to the Austrian restricted 
conscription in 1866, and to the still 
worse French one in 1870-71 ; one 
of the most remarkable features of 
these campaigns having been the 
immense development of open order 
fighting with arms of precision. 
What more requires to be said than 
that Austria, France, and Russia 
have, in consequence of their dearly 
purchased experience, all three 
adopted the system of general obli- 
gation to military service, to the 
introduction of which we are told 
England will never consent. We 
were minded to attempt to institute 
a comparison between the increment 
to the national debts of these several 
countries and that of England, so 
far as that depended on their mili- 
tary system ; but it would be of little 
use to show how small it was pro- 
portionately, in the case of the other 
nations, when one remembers that 
many of the Continental armies were 
brought into the field with English 
money, and therefore we must also 
debit our own military system 
with these subsidies in addition to 
all the direct charges. 

In order to complete this hasty 
sketch of that part of the military 
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administrative system of the Napo- 
leonic period, as it, is sometimes 
called, which relates to recruiting, 
we must see what England was 
doing all the while. Her military 
system was a most complicated and 
expensive one; in fact, it was based 
on the principle of money payments, 
either to British subjects or to 
foreigners, to the exclusion of all 
national or patriotic motives, love of 
adventure and prospects of plunder 
being the additional inducements 
motives which mostly filled the 
ranks. Nativetroops, English, Irish, 
and Scotch, formed the nucleus of 
the armies sent forth by Great Bri- 
tain, and around these were clustered 
more or less intimately, first, a 
great variety of mercenaries, foreign 
legions, &c.—Germans, Greeks, Si- 
cilians, Corsicans, Majorcans, &c. ;’ 
secondly, troops paid and toa great 
extent officered by Great Britain, 
but still retaining a separate national 
existence, as, for instance, the Por- 
tuguese, and finally there were allied 
troops in the usually accepted sense 
of the term, for instance, Spaniards 
both regular and guerilla, and, in 
the Waterloo campaign, Dutch, Bel- 
gians, Nassauers and others. In 
addition to all these various troops, 
acting in concert with the British, or 
at least on the same theatres of war 
and mostly in pursuance of the 
same strategical plans, there were 
great armies of Austrians, Prussians, 
and others launched into the field 
on separate and independent theatres 
of war, mainly by the aid of British 
subsidies. In looking over the 
chronicles of those times, one reads 
on one page a great explosion of 
righteous indignation at the ‘ Cor- 
sican usurper’ for having dared to 
call for a fresh conscription, whilst 
on the next one mention is made of a 
subsidy voted by the faithful Com- 
mons of England. France, through 
its military system, somehow con- 


* Anyone who takes the trouble to consult an old Annual Army List of forty or fifty 


years ago will find in the half-pay list a regular Dolly Varden pattern of Anglo-foreign 
corps of this description. 
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trived to make the war feed itself. 
England incurred through its sys- 
tem that enormous addition to the 
national burdens which it is now 
bearing. 

If we go into the detail of the 
English system we find it to be 
as follows. The regiments of the 
standing army, which, as we have 
seen, formed the nucleus of the 
forces acting in the field, had 
their ranks filled in two ways, 
directly by individual voluntary 
enlistment for money bounties, 
a good deal of which the recruit 
never actually handled on account 
of stoppages of various kinds, and 
for enormous quantities of drink, by 
which the young soldier was, as it 
were, wafted into the service on 
the crest of a foaming wave of 
debauchery. A Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son would, in those days, have 
scarcely escaped the imputation of 
a total want of patriotism, or per- 
haps been directly accused of being 
in the enemy’s pay. But even a 
very low physical standard and a 
total dispensation with any moral 
one whatever did not nearly suffice 
to fill the ranks in this direct man- 
ner, and recourse was therefore had 
to the indirect manner, that is to 
say, by ‘drafting,’ as it was called, 
men from the militia into the line. 
The militiaman could, if he were so 
minded, enlist in a line regiment 
single-handed, for the sake of ad- 
venture and plunder or bounty with 
beer; but as a rule this sort of 
thing was discouraged, and a certain 
number were invited to volunteer 
en bloc for the line with a militia 
officer, who thereby obtained a line 
commission, that is, a marketable 
value or at worst a good annuity in 
the shape of half-pay, and such 
contingents were termed militia 
drafts. Of course, these men ob- 
tained a quid pro quo in some 
shape, bounty or beer, most usually 
both; but many a one went mainly 
for the sake of the squire’s, the 
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laird’s, or the master’s son, and 
on an average the rank and file of 
the militia drafts consisted mainly 
of a better sort of stuff, because 
there was still a remnant of the old 
feudal feeling in it—that is to say, 
the inducement to serve was not 
wholly material and mercenary. 

It would be difficult to over-esti- 
mate the amount of demoralisation 
that was entailed by this system ; 
the measure of it is to be found in 
the ill-disguised, we may almost 
say, contempt with which the 
wearers of the red coat were looked 
upon by the mass of the population 
in England. There is no end of 
big talk about ‘ our gallant fellows,” 
their deeds, and their being sure to 
‘do their duty’; but they scarcely 
find even a tap-room open to them, 
except in a remote country village ; 
and surely the men who have vic- 
toriously carried the English co- 
lours to the ends of the earth 
deserve no such treatment as this. 
No old soldier, whatever coat he 
may have worn or under whatever 
colours he may have fought, can 
witness this without feelings of 
acute pain and bitter indignation ; 
and to say the truth plainly in one 
word, until the English cease to: 
treat their soldiers as if they were 
ashamed of them, the British army 
will not regain in the eyes of fo- 
reign governments the high cha- 
racter it once had. 

Even the militia ballot was made 
the instrument of much wrong in- 
flicted on individuals. We were 
much astonished at learning from a 
Hampshire gipsy only a few months 
ago ® that, although the ballot has 
long ceased to be enforced, the men 
of his race have still continued the 
practice of producing permanent 
stiffmess and contraction of the 
trigger-finger of the right hand; 
‘but,’ said he, ‘they tell me that is 
of no avail now on account of the 
breech-loading rifle.’ This man said 


very plainly that it is a great in- 
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justice to make the poor man serve 
and leave the well-to-do at home to 
enjoy his money. Whatever the 
present state of the army or its 
future prospects under the existing 
system may be, any person at all 
capable of forming a judgment on 
these matters, and who opens his 
eyes to what passes around him, 
must very soon become aware 
that there is no other country in 
Europe except England in which 
the mass of the civil population 
assumes the same unfriendly atti- 
tude towards the armed force; it 
may almost be said to resemble the 
hostility felt by the Poles to the 
Russian ‘ldiery, or that which 
existed prsvious to 1866 between 
the Italians and Austrians. This 
is an anomalous state of things, and 
it must be admitted a dangerous 
one. We would not be supposed 
to assert that the British soldiery 
nourish anything like vindictive 
feelings; but there is sufficient 
evidence of the existence of a 
soreness at being kept so completely 
at arms’ length by the civilian. 
Notice, in contrast, the kindly 
trusting way in which any one 
bearing the indelible military stamp, 
although perhaps not the coat, is 
approached by a British soldier. 
It is a characteristic of soldiers to 
seek and to reciprocate sympathy 
readily ; it is worse than absurd to 
withhold it from them, and it would 
form part of their better life. It is 
satisfactory, on the other hand, to 
remark that British officers have 
for the most part up to this date 
treated their subordinates judi- 
ciously. 

What we understand here by a 
national army is one which repre- 
sents the nation, not merely formally 
and officially in the colours of its 
uniforms and other insignia, but 
really and virtually as being a fair 
sample of the average physical, 
moral, and intellectual powers of 
the nation. This is what confers 
on an army the highest. political 
and moral value. We readily ad- 
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mit, indeed it is written everywhere 
in the pages of history, that purely 
mercenary armies have at various 
times attained the highest possible 
degree of military value, although, 
from a political and moral point of 
view, they have sometimes been 
open to grave objections. Still, on 
the whole, it must be admitted that 
mercenary troops have at all times 
played a most important part in 
military history; and there is per- 
haps no one particular epoch which 
affords a better insight into every- 
thing connected with them than the 
long struggle between Rome and 
Carthage for the supremacy of the 
world. After the first Punic war 
the Carthaginian government deter- 
mined on retrenchment, and pro- 
ceeded not only to disband those 
mercenaries by whose aid principally 
they had been enabled to carry on 
the war against Rome, but to do 
this and throw the troops on the 
world without paying up the arrears 
owing to them; the consequence 
was a mutiny which nearly upset 
the government and left it without 
its best troops when the second 
Punic war broke out shortly after- 
wards. At the conclusion of this, 
which was so unfortunate for Car- 
thage, Rome was in a position to 
introduce into the treaty of peace 
which followed a stipulation forbid- 
ding the African republic to hire 
auxiliary troops for the future, and, 
as we know, Rome was the final 
victor. Now it may be said without 
offence that England’s military sys- 
tem has hitherto borne a strong 
resemblance to that of Carthage; 
Wellington’s army included in its 
ranks a considerable number of 
mercenaries and semi-mercenaries ; 
the Crimean war was another in- 
stance of the same kind. We might 
also cite the Indian mutiny as a 
case in point, but that we wish to 
confine ourselves to Europe. Since 
the Crimean war nearly the whole 
of Europe has adopted the system 
of general obligation to military 
service, the whole of Germany has 
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been united under one sceptre, and 
the effect of all this will be to pre- 
vent England from ever again hav- 
ing recourse to foreign legions 
or European mercenaries of any 
kind. It will no longer be possible 
to establish recruiting depdts at 
Hamburg, Heligoland, or, indeed, 
anywhere abroad. The modern 
European military system will 
have precisely the same effect on 
us that the stipulation dictated 
by Rome to Carthage after the 
second Punic war had. The gene- 
eral conclusion is this: if England 
becomes involved in war, she must 
fight with her own troops. These 
can only be comparatively small in 
number under the present system of 
voluntary enlistment. In any alli- 
ance with a stronger military power 
there will always be a risk of what 
happened in the Crimea recurring 
again, namely, that her ally or allies 
may make terms with the enemy 
behind her back and then say, ‘If 
you do not like these terms, go on 
with the war on your own account.’ 
If, on the other hand, England 
makes herself the nucleus round 
which several small States crystal- 
lise themselves into something com- 
pact in appearance, it will require 
some one all-powerful affinity to 
counteract the tendency of the 
several elements to enter into new 
combinations with their other sur- 
roundings. But these are matters 
which belong to a different chapter. 
It must be admitted that Eng- 
land’s influence, prestige, or what- 
ever it may be called, is not nearly 
80 great in proportion us it was 
fifty or even twenty-five years 
ago. On the one hand, the military 
force of the rest of Europe has 
been immensely increased and or- 
ganised on a better basis; while on 
the other, England’s own internal 
development has not been in a 
tion favourable to the continu- 
ance of her own peculiar voluntary 
system. Englishmen in general, 
but particularly military men of all 
classes, as is most natural, treat 
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with scorn and indignation the 
assertion that has been made abroad, 
and by very high authorities, ‘ that 
both the French and the English 
armies rather lost than gained re- 
putation in the Crimean war.’ And, 
nevertheless, this is perfectly true ; 
only one must carefully define in 
what sense the criticism is to be 
taken. As regards the French 
army it will suffice to say that the 
French expedition to Rome under 
General Onudinot in 1849, followed 
up by what transpired of the French 
achievements in the Crimea, satisfied 
men in high diplomatic and military 
positions, and, what is still more 
important, all those staff depart- 
ments of foreign armies whose 
especial duty it is to study and take 
account of such matters, that the 
army of the third Napoleon was in 
no wise to be compared to that of 
the first Imperator even after his 
star had long past its zenith, and in 
all human probability the campaign 
of 1859 would never have been 
fought but for this conviction. The 
campaign of 1859, although favour- 
able to the French, gave, however, 
still greater force to this idea, and 
led to that of 1866, which in its. 
turn showed still more clearly the 
real state of affairs, and so led on 
to 1870-71. 

As regards the British army, 
nothing could be more natural than 
that the Duke of Wellington and 
his forces should have been put 
forward as a standard of compari- 
son between the then present and 
the past. It was at once recog- 
nised, and fairly admitted, that, as 
regards bravery, energy, discipline, 
and power of endurance, the Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scotch, had in every 
way proved themselves equal to 
their ancient renown, both officers 
andmen. As to the generals, there 
was a good deal of hesitation at 
first, but by degrees, when all the 
other circumstances became known, 
fuller justice was done to them 
abroad than at home, and this still 
continues to be the case. It was, 
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indeed, quite evident that there was 
no Wellington there—in fact, no 
one expected one; the men in com- 
mand were old, and adhered tena- 
ciously to old systems of warfure, 
but for that matter the Russians 
did nearly the same. The break- 
down was, therefore, neither in the 
generals and their tactics nor in 
the want of bravery in the battalions 
or squadrons; it was in the whole 
system, or want of system. That 
everything which constitutes an 
army, with the sole exception of 
its component tactical unities, had 
to be created de novo in consequence 
of the Carthaginian policy of for- 
mer years was bad enough; but 
far more humiliating was it when 
it came to be seen that the British 
military system of recruiting had 
proved itself wholly unequal to the 
task imposed on it by the expressed 
will of the nation and its represen- 
tatives. Due notice was taken of 


the numerical weakness of the bat- 
talions, &c.; of the enormous diffi- 
culty of obtaining recruits; of the 


sacrifices that had to be made for 
the purpose; of the quality of the 
men so obtained; of the total ab- 
sence of organised reserves of any 
kind ; of the wild and hasty enrol- 
ment of foreign legions—Germans, 
Swiss, Italians, Turks ;—all of which 
taken together fully explained the 
otherwise inexplicable conduct of 
the expedition, and showed that 
Lord Raglan and his subordinates, 
in whom more confidence was placed 
than in their French allies, were so 
hampered, not only by the small 
number of troops at their disposal, 
but by the impossibility of obtain- 
ing reinforcements, or even keeping 
battalions, &c., up to anything like 
their proper strength, as to be com- 
pletely deprived of all initiative, 
and reduced to a condition of pas- 
sivity incompatible with the posi- 
tion of an invading force. It be- 
came quite evident that even the 
most lavish expenditure of money 
is of little avail unless adequate 
reserves of trained soldiers are 
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forthcoming; and although the 
great bravery of the British troops 
was readily acknowledged, it was 
very clearly seen that England 
could not in the future play the 
part she had previously done, or 
maintain the prestige hitherto ac- 
corded to her, unless she totally 
changed hermilitarysystem. Itmust 
be remembered that all this occurred 
just at the commencement of that 
great revolution in the methods of 
conducting warfare which grew out 
of technical improvements in fire- 
arms, whereby totally different tac- 
tical forms from those hitherto 
chiefly depended on became neces- 
sary; and this in its turn reacted 
on the whole system of recruiting 
armies and maintaining them in the 
field. It would be easy to show, 
did space permit, how immediately 
and extensively the modern military 
system of Hurope was developed 
under the influence of what had 
been cbserved to take place with 
both the English and French ar- 
mies during the Crimean war, 
which must be looked upon as 
the last great act of a period of 
military history now finally closed, 
and in which England had played 
a very important part. We have 
already touched upon some of the 
points in which the knowledge 
gained of the defects of the French 
military system influenced subse- 
quent events ; and it would be easy 
to supplement this with a list of 
incidents which stand in a similar 
relation to what came to be known 
of the British army at the period 
in question. It will, however, suffice 
to say, that what France and Eng- 
land came to know of each other 
during the Eastern war, and Prus- 
sia and Austria of the military re- 
sources of both parties during the 
same period, was what directly led 
to the events of 1864 in Schleswig 
and Jutland; and few can forget 
how Russia cancelled the Treaty of 
Paris the moment France was over- 
thrown in the late war. 

Let us now turn our attention to 
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the present state of the British 
military system, and also en- 
deavour to form some judgment as 
to what its future prospects may 
be. Lord Cardwell is said to have 
reorganised the British army; his 
supporters say that it is unfair to 
pronounce his scheme a total failure 
before it has been sufficiently tried ; 
and it must be granted, that if a 
plan of organisation be based on 
the hypothesis that it will require 
a certain number of years to bring 
it into full operation, then of course 
time must be conceded, unless it 
can be shown that there is some- 
thing vicious in the hypothesis 
itself or in its application, and it 
would be a strong confirmation of 
this being the case if it could be 
proved that the progress hitherto 
made was not proportionate to the 
time that has already elapsed. 
This is precisely one of those 
questions whose solution cannot 
be safely left to time, because the 
loss of time is the loss of every- 
thing in warfare. What Lord Card- 
well professes to have adopted is 
what is technically termed the cadre 
system; and what we have to 
enquire into before all things is, 
what is the real basis of that 
system, or the principle on which it 
rests ? and then further, has Eng- 
land adopted a real cadre system, or 
only a make-believe one? To non- 
professional readers it is necessary 
to explain in the first place that, 
although people both in and out 
of Parliament go on talking about 
the great standing armies of the 
continental powers, nothing of the 
kind really exists or has existed 
for a considerable time. It would 
be utterly beyond the means of any 
country to keep permanently on 
foot the amount of armed force 
now required. Our own prac- 
tice has for a long time been to 
set about recruiting and rein- 
forcing whatever happened to be 
ready the moment a danger ap- 
peared to threaten. But no reliance 
can be placed on any such system 
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as this, because entire armies can 
now be moved hundreds of miles 
in less time than was formerly 
required to move small bodies of 
troops to one-tenth the distance ; 
and moreover, changes of tactics 
have supervened, which render it 
impossible to ‘ water’ an army with 
raw recruits. In fact, there is 
no time now-a-days for camps at 
Boulogne, or at Shorncliffe, or any- 
where else, and the tools must be 
at all times within reach and in 
proper order if the work is to be 
done at all. This is, as the reader 
will at once perceive, altogether at 
variance with the Parliamentary 
dogma, that the number of troops 
must be always strictly limited to 
the exigencies of the moment, and 
that if a larger force should come 
to be required, the Government 
must then ‘come down’ to Par- 
liament to ask for it, or draw in its 
horns in the face of some external 
difficulty. But the practical results 
of this ‘coming down’ to Parlia- 
ment must now-a-days inevitably 
be first of all to precipitate a war 
which might perhaps have been 
otherwise avoided—and of this we 
have had a striking instance re- 
cently ; and secondly, to ensure our 
being too late ourselves, whatever 
expenditure we might incur. 

This Parliamentary difficulty is, 
in reality the great difficulty of 
,the whole question of the military 
organisation of the United King- 
dom, although public writers and 
speakers find it more, convenient 
to put forward the pretext of a 
national hate ‘to conscriptions ;’ 
and what Lord Cardwell attempted 
was, to manipulate the cadre system 
so as to accommodate it, after a 
fashion, to the aforesaid Parlia- 
mentary dogma. But when two 
opposing forces act on the same 
line in opposite directions, one or 
the other must give way ; there can 
be no compromise ; and in this case 
the vital principles on which the 
cadre system is based have been 
abandoned, and, of course, what has 
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been substituted will not work. This 
cadre system was devised under the 
pressure of the following difficulties : 
the impossibility of foreseeing the 
moment when a war may arise, 
together with the very strong pre- 
sumption that it nevertheless will 
come; the equal impossibility of 
keeping adequate forces constantly 
on foot to meet such a contingency ; 
the further impossibility of aug- 
menting a small army with un- 
trained men at a short notice; and 
finally, the consequent necessity for 
having anadequate reserve of trained 
men for that and other purposes. We 
cannot attempt to go at any length 
into the details of the system under 
consideration ; but it is absolutely 
necessary to call particular attention 
to one particular item, namely, that 
it is not possible to apply the prin- 
ciples of reduced peace establish- 
ments equally to all branches of the 
service. On account of the horses, 
the cavalry must be wholly, and 
the field artillery to a large extent, 
kept on a complete footing; it 
is in the various kinds of un- 
mounted iroops that the great 
economy of men and money is to 
be attained. But in every well- 
constituted army cavalry and ar- 
tillery must bear a certain pro- 
portion? to the infantry, d&c. 
Therefore the necessity arises for 
starting with a certain well-defined 
standard for the strength of the 
whole army, as otherwise the more 
permanent parts, viz., the cavalry 
and field artillery, might turn out to 
be disproportionately small, which 
would prove an element of weak- 
ness, or, on the other hand, out of 
proportion strong, which would be 
waste; and the same holds good of 
all the branches of the staff, the 
purely military, the medical, and 
the administrative. 

The final result of all these con- 
siderations, and of some others 
which we have not space to enu- 
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merate, is simply this. The cadre 
system is based on the principle 
of a fixed and invariable number 
of recruits of a certain age, twenty 
or twenty-one, called in every year; 
of the same number, making 
allowance for the natural death- 
rate, transferred annually to the 
reserve; and of a corresponding 
number, still making the same 
allowance, finally discharged from 
all further obligation to military 
service. What can be counted on 
with certainty is this: a peace esta- 
blishment of rank and file equal to 
the annual contingent of recruits 
multiplied by the number of years 
they have to serve with the colours, 
and a complete war establishment 
of the same contingent, multiplied 
by the total number of years of 
service, including reserve, and 
making allowance for death-rate. 
It is only necessary to add that the 
annual contingent of recruits 
should be sufficiently numerous to 
produce a reserve capable of not 
only completing the peace esta- 
bliskment to the war footing, but 
also of maintaining it on the field 
at that figure for at least one year; 
and it is evident that if all this had 
been in operation at the period of 
the Crimean war, its history would 
read differently from what it now 
does. 

Lord Cardwell claims to have 
introduced the cadre system into 
the British army; let us see what 
its present state really is. The bat- 
talions of infantry certainly are 
cadres in which the number of 
companies and company officers 
bears a very wonderful proportion 
to the number of rank and file 
present, As to the annual contin- 
gent, it standsthns. Parliament in 
its wisdom votes annually a certain 
number of men, which seems never 
to be attainable. Of those who do 
enlist, one out of three deserts 
with admirable regularity; of the 


® As regards the cavalry, the nature of the presumable theatre of war will always 
have to be specially considered. 
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remaining two-thirds no one can 
form an accurate estimate how 
many are fraudulent enlisters, that 
is, either deserters from other corps 
or men who have been expelled for 
bad conduct. As to age, a know- 
ledge of which is of the greatest 
importance where an average of 
work has to be determined on, 
equal uncertainty prevails; the only 
certain thing being that the ranks 
contain a number cf youths at 
present unfit for field work, and 
who will have a right to be dis- 
charged just when they might be 
of some use. There exists in addi- 
tion to all this another element of 
incongruity in the fact that re- 
cruits are permitted to choose 
between two different periods of 
service with the colours, a longer 
and a shorter one, which of itself 
is quite sufficient to upset all cal- 
culations. Let us now turn our 
attention to the Reserve. The 
Army reserve is stated to consist 
of 7,000 men, if we mistake not. 
Some people say that this is a 
satisfactory result, and promises 
well for the future. Be it so; but 
Sir H. Havelock asked Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy whether steps will 
be taken to prevent reserve men 
enlisting in the militia, as is re- 
ported, by mustering them once a 
month during the militia training 
period. Mr. Gathorne Hardy did 
not give a very direct reply; but 
the Duke of Cambridge stated 
very plainly in the House of Lords 
on the 31st of May that the re- 
serve men would not like the being 
called in—it would interfere with 
their work and be inconvenient to 
them. Then, again, someone else 
asserted in one of the Houses of 
Parliament that the militia reserve 
is counted twice, once as reserve 
and once as militia, which, taken 
in conjunction with Sir H. Have- 
lock’s statement, seems to involve 
the whole reserve question in con- 
siderable obscurity. The Duke of 
Cambridge, in reviewing the state- 
ments made by some very well- 
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informed officers during the inte- 
resting discussion that took place 
this spring at the Royal United 
Service Institution, is reported to 
have said that the obtaining of 
recruits was after all a question of 
money, that in fact recruits enough 
were to be had in the labour market 
if we only bid high enough for 
them ; and in the House of Lords 
on 31st of May he said; two things 
are impossible, the conscription, 
and the hope to get recruits of 
twenty years of age, so we must be 
content to take youths of eighteen 
or nineteen and feed them into 
men. Lord Cardwell followed this 
up by declaring that ‘conscription’ 
is impossible, that even if Par- 
liament agreed to it in a rash 
moment, no Minister would enforce 
such a law throughout the country. 
If they wanted to see fuller bat- 
talions, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must be prepared to con- 
sent to fuller estimates, and that 
wasa question which the responsible 
Minister of the Crown would con- 
sider with reference to the relations 
of the country. So, after all, it is 
the old Parliamentary dogma that 
prevails. 

Let us examine a little more 
closely into this labour-market 
theory. The price of labour fluc- 
tuates, as is well known. Is the 
bounty, or other inducement to 
recruits to enlist, also to fluctuate? 
If not, we shall in one year get 
only a few, in another year too 
many recruits, and what will then 
become of the regular annual con- 
tingents of recruits, reserve men, 
and discharged soldiers, which 
form the essence of the cadre 
system? Or are we to offer at all 
times higher wages and other in- 
ducements than the labour market 
can do, and this in order to obtain 
the services of youths of seven- 
teen, eighteen, or nineteen years of 
age? What a charming prospect 
for the National Debt Sinking 
Fund plan ! 

But this is not all. The induce- 
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ments may be either immediate and 
more or less tangible or partly 
prospective, in the shape of savings 
bank deposits and the like. In the 
first case the chief result is likely 
to be the rapid increase of that 
noble army of military pluralists and 
professional deserters who enlist in 
several corps of the line and militia 
alfnost simultaneously, or only 
successively ; in the latter case we 
venture to say that it is purely 
human for a man who sells his 
actual present for the sake of some 
assured future to wish very much 
to enjoy that future; and it has 
been observed, for instance, in the 
French army, that the zeal for 
fighting of the re-engagement men 
who had accumulated small capitals 
by undertaking the office of substi- 
tute twice or perhaps three times 
was by no means at a maximum. 
We entertain strong doubts as to 
the value of these military financiers. 
This opinion may seem to be at 
variance with our previous admis- 
sion of the value of mercenaries 
made in the foregoing pages; it is 
only apparently so, for it has never 
been contended that troops are the 
better merely for being mercenaries. 
This class of troops are almost 
always employed in a foreign 
country, and it is an equally 
notorious and curious fact that men 
always fight better in a foreign 
country than in their own; the 
exceptions being mountainous dis- 
tricts like the Tyrol, Switzerland, 
and the Basque provinces, thickly 
wooded ones like the Vendée, or, 
finally, fortified towns. Some of 
the greatest defeats the Romans 
ever sustained were incurred not 
far from Rome ; the modern Italians 
fought much better under Suchet 
in Catalonia and Eugene in Russia 
than they ever did in their own 
country; the Irish, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves for bravery 
all over Europe, have been very 
poor performers at home—perhaps 
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Aughrim, which they lost however, 
was their best contested battle, 
The Poles, too, and the Hungarians 
may be cited as further instances, 
but of all nations the French afford 
the most striking example ; almost 
always successful when they succeed 
in carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country, they seldom succeed when 
their own territory is invaded ; and 
many of us have lived long enough 
to see Paris thrice occupied by 
German and other troops, of whom 
it may also be said that they fight 
better abroad than at home, as for 
instance the South German corps 
in 1870-71 as compared with 1866. 
A sort of instinctive feeling that 
such is the case underlies, without 
doubt, the whole current of national 
animosity existing between the 
French and Germans, the former of 
whom can now no longer in one 
day’s march transfer the theatre of 
war into one of the most strategically 
important parts of Germany. It 
will no doubt interest many readers 
to know what a very distinguished 
French military writer! wrote on 
this subject nearly forty years ago. 
He says: 

This good conduct (of the battalions, 
squadrons, batteries of an army) depends 
to a great extent on the confidence of the 
troops in their general, of the different arms 
in each other, and of that of the corps @ar- 
mée mutually. The presence of an enemy 
on a territory with the defence of which 
troops have been entrusted naturally di- 
minishes or destroys this confidence, and 
nothing can restore it. On the other hand, 
it (the confidence) increases with the troops 
who penetrate into the enemy's territory ; 
desertion to their own homes becomes im- 
possible; the soldier, far from his own 
fireside, in the midst of the enemy's ter- 
ritory, surrounded by people who speak a 
language unknown to him, and who aresome- 
times in a state of insurrection, closes up 
to his colours, the army becomes better. 
Thus, generally speaking, armies fight less 
valiantly on their own than on the enemy's 
territory. 

Is it really true that England 
hates the idea of a certain propor- 
tion of the population being charged 


© The Marquis de Chambray, Philosophie de la Guerre. 
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as a matter of duty with the task 
of bearing arms in defence of the 
country? If so, how comes it that 
the conditions imposed by the 
Jersey Militia Bill as a set-off for 
the continuance of the annual 
subsidy are: ‘ That all inhabitants 
(quere women), or British subjects 
engaged in business or possessing 
property, shall be liable to militia 
service from the age of 18 to 45, and 
thence to 65 inthe reserve?’ This 
is pretty strong, for, even in Ger- 
many, liability to service commences 
onlywith the twentieth or twenty- 
first year, and terminates for the 
landsturm much earlier. 

The fact is, the total number 
of men would scarcely exceed that 
which we already have—* on paper,’ 
made up into three{separate quasi 
organisations, namely the line, the 
militia, the volunteers. General 
obligation to service would give us 
very nearly the same kind of men 
in one body that are here made up 
into three; it is like the difference 
between saltpetre, sulphur, and 
charcoal made up inseparate parcels, 
or combined into gunpowder. 

We have not space to set up all the 
objections that have made against 
general obligation to service and 
then knock them down again. One 
or two, however, must bementioned. 
It is said that it would be impossible 
to carry it out in what are called 
‘our hives of industry,’ to which 
we reply : The hives of industry in 
Germany contribute fewer men in 
proportion than any other section of 
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the population, and, moreover, Ger- 
man industry, even under this 
dreadful burden, is beginning to 
compete very successfully with 
British industry, which is free from 
it. Then again it is said that the 
emigration from various parts of 
Germany, especially the eastern 
provinces of Prussia, is to a great 
extent if not wholly due to the ex- 
action of this ‘blood impost.’ 
Well, there is no emigration from 
France, where the conscription has 
long existed, and the emigration 
from Ireland, where nothing of the 
kind ever existed, is greater than 
from any part of Germany. Scotland, 
too, has contributed emigrants, and 
England is beginning to do thesame. 
The truth is, emigration and non- 
emigration, increase and want of 
growth of populations depends on 
very different causes from military 
conscription, namely, on various 
details belonging to the science 
of political economy, and notably 
on the development of free trade 
and its reaction on agriculture. 
Finally, it is objected that it 
would not be safe for Parliament to 
consent to haying a permanently 
fixed war establishment. But surely 
with the Mutiny Act the power 
of voting or withholding the whole 
military budget in its hands, Parlia- 
ment has security enough; and we 
may add, that the great obstacle to 
theintroduction ofa national system 
of organisation and to real economy 
of every kind is precisely the want 
of permanence and simplicity. 
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FIELD-FARING WOMEN. 


a thoughtful English peasant- 

woman rejoiced that in her 
house a son was born, it would be, 
not because ‘she had gotten a child 
from the Lord,’ but a thanksgiving 
that it was not a girl. That most 
natural thanksgiving of the He- 
brew woman is too rarely heard in 
the rural cottage, situated though 
it may be in the midst of meadows 
and fields abounding with the fat of 
the earth. The fact that a fresh 
being has entered upon life, with 
all its glorious possibilities, is not a 
subject for joy. 

‘Well, John,’ the farmer says to 
his man, ‘ your wife has been con- 
fined, hasn’tshe? How’s the young 
one?’ 

‘ Aw, sir, a’ be main weak an’ 
pickéd, an’ like to go back—thank 
God!’ replies the labourer with in- 
tense satisfaction, especially if he 
has two or three children already. 
‘Picked’ means thin, sharp-fea- 
tured, wasted, emaciated. ‘To go 
back’ is todie. The man does not 
like to say ‘die,’ therefore he puts 
it to go back—i.e., whence it came ; 
from the unknown. Yet, with all 
this hard indifference, the labourer 
is as fond of his children as anyone 
else. The ‘ego’ that utters those 
apparently heartless words is not 
the real man, it is the ‘ego’ pro- 
duced by long experience of the 
hardships of poverty; of coarse 
fare, rude labour, exposure. After 
all, it is in a spirit of tenderness 
towards the infant that the parent 
half desires it to die. The real 
‘ego,’ the true man, delights as all 
humanity does in watching the 
growth of the tiny limbs, the ex- 
pansion of the instincts into mind, 
and the first employment of that 
mind. He feels as Marguerite in 
Faust felt, tending the babe—‘ the 
holiest of all joys.’ But life is very, 
very hard, and circumstances push 
him out of himself. Still more do 


these hardships tell upon his wife; 
and so it is, knowing what her sex 
have to go through, that she wel- 
comes a boy morethana girl. An 
aged agricultural woman said, she 
would sooner have seven boys than 
one girl; for the former when they 
became lads went out, and earned 
their own living, but the girls you 
never knew when they were got rid 
of—they were always coming back. 
This expressed the practical view of 
the matter. Butsupposing that the 
child should prove a girl; it must 
not be imagined that it receives any 
ruder treatment in mere infancy 
than a boy would have had. In 
early infancy children have no sex. 
But the poor mother has her trials. 
Though in the midst of a country 
teeming with milk, it is often with 
the utmost difficulty that she can 
obtain any for her babe, if Nature 
shall have rendered her dependent 
upon artificial supply. This has be- 
come especially the case of late years, 
now that so much milk is sent to 
London, instead of being retained 
in the dairy for the manufacture of 
butter and cheese. So that, it ac- 
tually happens that the poor mother 
in the courts of the metropolis can 
obtain milk easier than her far-away 
sister in those fabulous fields which 
the city woman has never seen, 
and, perhaps, never will. Often in 
arable districts there are scarcely 
any cows kept. No one cares to 
retail a pennyworth of milk. Itis 
only by favour, through the interest 
taken by some farmer’s wife, that it 
can be got. 

Very few agricultural women 
have a medical man present at their 
confinement ; they usually entrust 
themselves to the care of some 
village nurse, who has a repu- 
tation for skill in such matters, but 
no scientifically acquired knowledge, 
—who proceeds by rule of thumb. 
The doctor—almost always the 
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parish doctor, though sometimes the 
club officer—is not called in till after 
the delivery. The poor woman will 
frequently come downstairs on the 
fourth day; and it is to this disre- 
gard of proper precautions that the 
distortions of figure and many of 
the illnesses of poor agricultural 
women are attributable. Nothing 
but the severe training they have 
gone through from childhood up- 
wards—the exposure to all kinds of 
weather—the life in the open air, 
the physical strength induced by 
labour, can enable them to support 
the strain upon the frame caused by 
so quickly endeavouring to resume 
their household duties. It is pro- 
bably this reserve of strength which 
enables them to recover from so 
serious a matter so quickly. Cer- 
tain it is that very few die from 
confinement; and yet, from the 
point of view of the middle class of 
society, almost every precaution and 
every luxury by them deemed ne- 
cessary is omitted. Of course, in 
some instances, agricultural women 
whose husbands have, perhaps, 
worked for one master from boy- 
hood, receive much more attention 
than here indicated—wines, jellies, 
meat, and so on—but the majority 
have to rely upon the tender mercies 
of the parish. It has been often 
remarked that the labourer, let him 
be in receipt of what wages he will, 
makes no provision for this, the 
most serious and interesting of all 
domestic events. Though it can be 
foreseen for months, he does not save 
a single sovereign. He does not 
consider it in the least shameful 
to receive parish relief on these oc- 
casions; he leaves his partner 
entirely to the mercy of strangers, 
and were it not for the clergyman’s 
wife, she would frequently be with- 
out sympathy. There are ‘no mat- 
ters in which so much practical 
good is accomplished by the wives 
of the rural clergy as in these con- 
finements of the poor women in 
their parishes. It is amatter pecu- 
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liarly within their sphere, and, to 
their honour be it spoken, one 
which they carry out to the utmost 
of their ability. 

A cottage is at best a wretched 
place to be ill in. It is a marvel 
how many poor women escape at all, 
from the close atmosphere of the 
low-pitched holes in which they 
are confined. It is a wonder that, 
among the many schemes of phil- 
anthropy which have attracted at- 
tention of late years, something 
has not been done for these poor 
creatures. Why should not every 
large village or cluster of villages— 
there are often three or four within 
a mile or two—have their lying-in 
hospitals, on the cottage hospital 
system? Scarcely any parish but 
has its so-called charities; money 
left by misguided but benevolent 
persons, for the purpose of annual 
distribution in small doles of groats, 
or loaves, or blankets. Often there 
is a piece of land called ‘ Poor’s 
Mead,’ or some similar name, which 
has been devised like this, the an- 
nual rent from it to be applied for 
the poor. As it is, the benefit from 
these charities is problematical. If 
they were combined, and the aggre- 
gate funds applied to maintain a 
lying-in hospital for the district, a 
real and efficient good would be ar- 
rived at. But of all places, villages 
are neglected. Let it be drainage, 
water supply, allotments—anything 
and everything; the villages go on 
as they may, the fault being the 
absence of local authority. There 
are plenty of gentlemen ready and 
willing to take part in and advance 
such schemes, but there is no com- 
bination. Spontaneous combination 
is uncertain in its operation. If 
there were some system of village 
self-government, these wants would 
be soon supplied. It is true that 
there is the Union Workhouse. A 
poor woman can go to the work- 
house ; but is it right, is it desirable 
from any point of view, that decent 
women should be driven to the 
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workhouse at such times? Asa 
matter of fact, it is only the unfor- 
tunates who have illegitimate chil- 
dren that use the workhouse lying- 
in wards. Such an institution as 
has been suggested would be gladly 
welcomed by the agricultural poor. 
Most cottages have but two bed- 
rooms, some only one; a better class 
of cottage is now being gradually 
erected with three, but even in these 
the third is very small. Now, take 
the case of a labouring man with 
seven or eight children, and living in 
a cottage with two bed-rooms, and 
whose wife is confined ; and let it be 
remembered that large families are 
common amongst this class. The 
wife must certainly have one room to 
herself and her attendant. The 
father, then, and his children must 
crowd into the other, or sleep as they 
can on the ground-floor. In the 
case of nearly grown-up children 
the overcrowding is a serious matter. 
The relief afforded by a lying-in 
hospital would be immense; and the 
poor woman herself would be re- 
stored to her family with her health 
firmly re-established, whereas now 
she often lingers in a sickly state 
for months. 

In the soft, warm summer-time, 
when the Midsummer hum of the 
myriads of insects in tha air sheds 
a drowsy harmony over the tree- 
tops, the field-faring woman goes 
out to haymaking, and leaves 
her baby in the shade by the 
hedge-side. A wooden sheepcage, 
turned upside down and filled with 
new-made hay, forms not at all 
a despicable cradle; and here the 
little thing lies on its back and 
inhales the fresh pure air, and feels 
the warmth of the genial sun, 
cheered from time to time by visits 
from its busy mother. Perhaps 
this is the only true poetry of the 
hayfield, so much talked of and 
praised. The mother works with 
her rake, or with a shorter, smaller 
prong ; and if it is a large farm, the 
women are kept as much as possible 
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together, for their strength and 
skill will not allow them to work 
at the same pace as the men, and if 
they work in company the one hin. 
ders the other. A man can do the 
work of two women, and do it bet- 
ter in every way, besides being 
capable of the heavier tasks of 
pitching, cock-making, &c., which 
the women cannot manage. Be. 
fore the haymaking machines and 
horse-rakes came into vogue, it 
was not uncommon to see as many 
as twenty women following each 
other in échelon, turning a ‘ wallow,’ 
or shaking up the green swathes left 
by the mowers. Farmers were ob- 
liged to employ them, but were 
never satisfied with their work, 
which was the dearest they paid 
for. Somehow, there was no finish 
to it. Large numbers of women 
still work in the hayfield, but they 
are not used in gangs so much as 
formerly, but distributed about to 
do light jobs for which a man can- 
not be spared, and in these they are 
useful. The pay used to be ten- 
pence a day; now it is one shilling 
and a pint of beer per day, and 
in some places fifteenpence. The 
Arcadian innocence of the hay- 
field, sung by the poets, is the most 
barefaced fiction; for those times 
are the rural saturnalia, and the 
broadest and coarsest of jokes 
and insinuations are freely circu- 
lated ; nor does it always stop at 
language only, provided the master 
be out of sight. Matrons and young 
girls alike come in for an equal share 
of this rude treatment, and are quite 
a match for the men in the force of 
compliment. The women leave 
work an hour or so before the men, 
except when there is a press, and 
the farmer is anxious to get in the 
hay before a storm comes. It is 
not that the hayfield itself origi- 
nates this coarseness, but this is 
almost the only time of the year 
when the labouring classes work 
together in large numbers. A great 
deal of farm-work is comparatively 
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solitary ; in harvest droves of people 
are collected together, and the in- 
herent vulgarity comes out more 
strongly. At the wheat-harvest 
the women go reaping, and exceed- 
-ingly hard they work at it. There is 
no harder work done under the sun 
than reaping, if it is well followed 
up. From earliest dawn to latest 
night they swing the sickles, stay- 
ing with their husbands, and bro- 
thers, and friends till the moon 
silvers the yellow corn. The reason 
is because reaping is piecework, and 
not paid by the day, so that the 
longer and the harder they work 
the more money is earned. In this 
a man’s whole family can assist. 
His wife, his grown-up sons and 
daughters cut the corn, the younger 
ones can carry it and aid in various 
ways. 

It is wonderful how the men 
stand the excessive and continuous 
labour ; it is still more wonderful 
how the women endure it, trying as 
it is to the back. It is the hottest 
season of the year—the early au- 
tumn ; the sun burns and scorches, 
and the warm wind gives no relief; 
even the evenings are close and 
sultry. The heated earth reflects 
the rays, and the straw is dry and 
warm to the touch. The standing 
corn, nearly as high as the reaper, 
keeps off the breeze, if there is any, 
from her brow. Grasping the straw 
continuously cuts and wounds the 
hand, and even gloves will hardly 
give perfect protection. The wo- 
man’s bare neck is turned to the 
colour of tan; her thin muscular 
arms bronze right up to the shoulder. 
Short time is allowed for refresh- 
ment; right through the hottest 
part of the day they labour. It is 
remarkable that none, or very few, 
cases of sunstroke occur. Cases 
of vertigo and vomiting are fre- 
quent, but pass off in a few hours. 
Large quantities of liquor are taken 
to sustain the frame weakened by 
perspiration. 

When night does arrive, even 
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then the task is not over, for they 
have to carry home on their heads 
the bundle of wheat gleamed by the 
smaller children, and perhaps walk 
two miles to the cottage. This is 
indeed work for a woman still suck- 
ling her child. It is not easy to 
calculate what a woman earns at 
such seasons, because they rarely 
work on their own account: either 
the father or the husband receives 
the wages in a lump with his own; 
but it cannot be much less than that 
earned by aman; for at these times 
they work with a will, and they do 
not at the haymaking. While reap- 
ing the baby is nestled downon a heap 
of coats or shawls under the shelter 
of the shocks of corn, which form 
a little hut for it, and, as in the 
hayfield, is watched by one of the 
children. Often three or four 
women will place their babies close 
together, and leave one great girl in 
charge of the whole, which is an 
economy, releasing other children 
for work; for the hayfield and the 
corn-harvest are the labourer’s gold- 
mine. There is notso much rough 
joking in the cornfield ; they do not 
work so close together, and the 
husband or father is near at hand; 
neither is there time nor inclination 
in the midst of such severe labour, to 
which haymaking is play. 
Harvest-homes are going out of 
fashion. After one of these feasts 
there was often much that was objec- 
tionable; and, wherever possible, 
farmers have abolished them, giving 
asmall sum of money instead; but in 
places the labourers grumble greatly 
at the change, preferring the bacon 
and the beer, and the unrestrained 
licence. It is noticeable how the 
women must have their tea. If itis 
far from home, the children collect 
sticks, and a fire is made in a corner 
of the field, and the kettle boiled; 
andabout fouro’clock they takea cup 
in company—always weak tea, with 
a little brown sugar and no milk, 
and usually small pieces of bread 
sopped in it, especially by the elder 
DD2 
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women. Tea is largely used by the 
agricultural labourers, though it 
does not by any means prevent 
them from indulging in beer. Snuff 
is not taken by the women half so 
much as formerly, though some of 
the old ones are very fond of it. 

As soon as ever the child is old 
enough to crawl about, it is sure to 
get out into the road and roll in 
the dust. It is a curious fact that 
the agricultural children, with every 
advantage of green fields and wide 
open downs,always choose the dusty 
hard road to play in. They are 
free to wander as they list over 
mead and leaze, and pluck the 
flowers out of the hedges, and idle 
by the brooks, all the year round, 
the latter part of the spring, when 
the grass is nearly fit for mowing, 
only excepted. Yet, excepting a 
few of the elder boys birdnesting, 
it is the rarest thing to meet a 
troop of children in the fields; but 
there they are in the road, the 
younger ones sprawling in the dust, 


their naked limbs kicking it up in 
clouds, and the bigger boys clam- 
bering about in the hedge-mound 
bounding the road, making gaps, 
splashing in the dirty water of the 


ditches. Hardy young dogs one 
and all. Their food is of the rudest 
and scantiest, chiefly weak tea, 
without milk, sweetened with moist 
sugar, and hunches of dry bread, 
sometimes with a little lard, or, for 
a treat, with treacle. Butter is 
scarcely ever used in the agri- 
cultural labourer’s cottage. It is 
too dear by far, and if he does buy 
fats, he believes in the fats ex- 
pressed from meats, and prefers 
lard or dripping. Children are 
frequently fed with bread and cheap 
sugar spread on it. This is much 
cheaper than butter. Sometimes 
they get a bit of cheese or bacon, 
but not often, and a good deal of 
strong cabbage, soddened with pot- 
liquor. The elder boys get a little 
beer; the young girls none, save 
perhaps a sip from their mother’s 
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pint, in summer. This is what 
they have to build up a frame on 
capable of sustaining heat and cold, 
exposure, and a life of endless 
labour. The boys it seems to suit, 
for they are generally tolerably 
plump, though always very short 
for their age. Frequently teams of 
powerful horses drawing immense 
loads of hay or straw may be seen 
on the highway, in the charge of a 
boy who does not look ten years 
old, judged by the town standard, 
but who is really fifteen. These 
short, broad, stout lads, look able 
to stand anything, and in point 
of fact do stand it, from the kick 
of a carter’s heavy boot to the long 
and bitter winter. If it is wished 
to breed up a race of men literally 
‘hard as nails,’ no better process 
could be devised; but, looked at 
from a mental and moral point of 
view, there may be a difference of 
opinion. 

The girls do not appear to thrive 
so well upon this dietary. They 
are as tall as the boys, taller 
if anything, considering the ages, 
but thin and skinny, angular and 
bony. At seven or eight years old 
the girl’s labour begins. Before that 
she has been set to mind the baby, 
or watch the pot, and to scour about 
the hedges for sticks for the fire. 
Now she has not only to mind the 
baby, but to nurse it; she carries 
it about with her in her arms; and 
really the infant looks almost as 
large as herself, and its weight 
compels her to lean backwards. 
She is left at home all day in charge 
of the baby, the younger children, 
and the cottage. Perhaps a little 
bread is left for them to eat, but 
they get nothing more till the 
mother returns about half-past four, 
when, woe be to the girl if the fire 
is not lit, and the kettle on. The 
girl has to fetch the water—often 4 
hard and tedious task, for many 
villages have a most imperfect 
supply, and you may see the ditches 
by the roadside dammed up to yield 
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a little dirty water. She may have 
to walk half a mile to the brook, 
and then carry the bucket home as 
best she may, and repeat the opera- 
tion till sufficient has been acquired, 
and when her mother is washing, 
or still worse is a washerwoman by 
profession, this is her weary trudge 
all day. Of course there are vil- 
lages where water is at hand, and 
sometimes too much of it. I know 
a large village where the brook 
runs beside the highway, and you 
have to pass over a ‘drock,’ or 
small bridge, to get to each of the 
cottages ; but such instances are 
rare. The girl has also to walk 
into the adjacent town and bring 
back the bread, particularly if her 
mother happens to be receiving 
parish pay. A little older—at ten 
or eleven, or twelve—still more 
skinny and bony now as arule, she 
follows her mother to the fields, 
and learns to pick up stones from 
the young mowing grass, and place 
them in heaps to be carted away to 
mend drinking places for cattle. 
She learns to beat clots and spread 
them with a small prong; she 
works in the hayfield, and gleans 
at the corn-harvest. Gleaning— 
poetical gleaning — is the most 
unpleasant and uncomfortable of 
labour, tedious, slow, back-aching 
work; picking up ear by ear the 
dropped wheat, searching among 
the prickly stubble. 
Notwithstanding all her labour, 
and the hardship she has to en- 
dure— coarse fare, and churlish 
treatment at the hands of those 
who should love her most — the 
little agricultural girl still retains 
some of that natural inclination 
towards the pretty and romantic in- 
herent inthe sex. In the spring she 
makes daisy chains, and winds them 
round the baby’s neck; or with the 
stalks of the dandelion makesachain 
several feet in length. She plucks 
great bunches of the beautiful blue- 
bell, and of the purple orchis of 
the meadow; gathers heaps of the 
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cowslip, and after playing with 
them a little while, they are left to 
wither in the dust by the roadside, 
while she is sent two or three miles 
with her father’s dinner. She 
chants snatches of rural songs, 
and sometimes three or four to- 
gether, joining hands, dance slowly 
round and round, singing slowly 
rude rhymes, describing marriage— 
and not over decent some of these 
rhymes are. She has no toys—not 
one in twenty such girls ever have 
a doll; or, if they do, it is but some 
stick dressed in a rag. Poor things ! 
they need no artificial dolls; so 
soon as ever they can lift it, they 
are trusted with the real baby. 
Her parents probably do not mean 
to be unkind, and use makes this 
treatment bearable, but to an out- 
sider it seems unnecessarily rough, 
and even brutal. Her mother 
shouts at her in a shrill treble per- 
petually; her father enforces his 
orders with a harsh oath and a 
slap. 

The pressure of hard circum- 
stances, the endless battle with 
poverty, render men and women 
both callous to other’s feelings, and 
particularly strict to those over 
whom they possess unlimited autho- 
rity. But the labourer must not 
be judged too harshly: there is a 
scale in these matters, a proportion 
as in everything else ; an oath from 
him, and even a slap on the ear, is 
really the counterpart of the frown 
and emphasized words of a father 
in a more fortunate class of life ; 
and the children do not feel it, or 
think it exceptionally cruel, as the 
children of a richer man would. 
Undoubtedly, however, it does 
lessen the bond between child and 
parent. There is little filial affec- 
tion among these cottagers—how 
should there be? The boy is driven 
away from home as early as pos- 
sible; the girl is made day by day 
to feel her fault in being a girl; to 
neither can the poor man give any 
small present, or any occasional 
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treat. What love there is lasts 
longest between the mother and her 
daughter. The only way in which 
a labourer exhibits his affection is 
when another labourer in authority, 
as a carter, ill-treats his boy—a too 
common case—and then he speaks 
loudly, and very properly. But 
even in most serious matters there 
is a strange callousness. I have 
known instances in which a father, 
aware that a criminal assault has 
been attempted by another labourer 
upon a tender child of twelve, has 
refused to prosecute, and the brutal 
offender would have escaped with- 
out the slightest punishment had 
not the clergyman heard of the 
story. 

The slow years roll by—they are 
indeed slow in anagricultural village 
—and the girl, now fifteen, has to 
go regularly to work in the fields; 
that is, if the family be not mean- 
time largely increased. She has 
in this latter case plenty of work at 
home to assist her mother. Cot- 


tagers are not over-clean, but they 


are not wilfully dirty in their 
houses; and with a large family 
there is much washing and other 
domestic matters to attend to, 
which the mother, now fast growing 
feeble, cannot get through herself. 
In harvest the women get up at 
four or earlier, and do their house- 
hold work before starting for the 
fields. But, perhaps, by this time 
another girl has grown up suffi- 
ciently to nurse baby, mind the 
young ones, and do slave’s work 
generally. Then the elder daughter 
goes to the fields daily when there 
is work to be had. In arable dis- 
tricts the women do much work, 
picking couch grass—a_ tedious 
operation—and hoeing. They never 
or rarely milk now. In the dead of 
winter there is nothing for women 
todo. At this age—fifteen or six- 
teen—the girl perhaps goes out to 
service at some farmhouse. If she 
is fortunate enough to enter the 
house of one of the modern class 
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of farmers, it is a lucky day for her 
when she begins indoor labour. 
It is to be feared that the life of a 
girl of this kind in the old time, 
and not so long ago, in the houses 
of the poorer order of farmers was 
a rough one indeed. But much of 
that is past, never to return, and 
our business is with the present. 
Where they have a dairy she has to 
clean the buckets and milk-cans 
and other utensils, to help turn the 
cheeses, and assist the dairymaid 
(a most important personage this 
last) in all kinds of-+ways. The 
work is coarse and rude, but it only 
lasts a portion of the day, and she 
has regular and ample meals. The 
bacon and cheese soon begin to tell 
upon her. The angular bones dis- 
appear, the skinny arms grow round, 
and presently enormously fat—not 
much the prettier, perhaps, but far 
more pleasant to look at. Her face 
loses the pinched expression ; her 
cheeks become full, and round and 
rosy; in every way her physical 
frame improves. It is wonderful 
what a difference a few months in 
a good farmhouse makes to a girl 
of this kind. She soon begins to 
dress better, not from her wages, 
for these are small enough, and 
may commence as low as £4; but 
her mistress gives her many things, 
and, if she is a good girl, buys her 
a dress now and then; and with 
the shilling or two she asks in ad- 
vance, she purchases cheap orna- 
ments of the pedlar at the door. 
Her life is low enough socially— 
it is almost an annual round of 
working, eating, and sleeping (no 
one sleeps like a farm-wench) ; but 
it is an infinite improvement upon 
the struggle for existence at the 
cottage. She has no trouble, no 
thought, no care now. Her mistress 
may snap occasionally, her master 
may grumble, and the dairymaid 
may snarl; but there are no slaps 
on the ear, no kicks, no going to 
bed supperless. In summer she 
goes out in.the afternoon hay- 
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making as an extra hand, but only 
works a few hours, and it is really 
only a relaxation. She picks up 
some knowledge of cooking, learns 
how to make herself useful in the 
house, and in the course of a year 
or two, if moderately sharp, is 
capable of rising a degree, and 
obtaining a better salary as a maid- 
servant, having nothing to do with 
adairy. The four or five pounds 
with which she commences may seem 
a very low sum, but the state of her 
domestic education at the time must 
be taken into consideration. She 
has to learn everything. All the 
years spent in working in the cottage 
at home have to be unlearnt—all 
the old habits replaced by new ones. 
After the first year or so her value 
rises considerably; she may continue 
in the house at a higher salary, or 
go mto the town as maid-servant 
im a tradesman’s family. A large 
proportion of servant-girls thus 
find their way from the country 
into the town. With these we have 
nothing further to do—they are no 
longer field-farers. A few after 
several years learn the art and 
mystery of butter and cheese, and 
become dairymaids; and then, if 
they areclever, earn good wages— 
indeed, fabulous prices are asked by 
them. There are not, however, so 
many dairymaids as formerly, for 
the small dairies are getting amal- 
gamated and made into larger ones, 
and then the farmer, if he makes 
butter and cheese, employs a dairy- 
man in preference. This rise to be 
maid-servant, or to be dairymaid, is 
the bright side of the girl’s career. 
There are darker shades which must 
be mentioned. 

The overcrowding in cottages 
leads to what may be called an 
indifference to decency. It is not 
that in families decency is wantonly 
and of a set purpose disregarded, 
but stern necessity leads to a 
coarseness and indelicacy which 
hardens the mind and deadens the 
natural modesty even of the 
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best girls. Then the low scandals 
of the village talked over from 
cottage to cottage, the rude jokes 
of the hayfield, the general loose- 
ness and indifference which prevail 
as to morality, all prepare the girl 
for the too common fall. If she 
remains at home and works in the 
fields after the age of fifteen, unless 
uncommonly strong-minded, it is 
an open question whether she will or 
will not succumb. If she goes into 
a farmhouse as servant, the chances 
are in favour of her escaping 
temptation. Butin farmhouses she 
may also sometimes run into the 
very jaws of danger. It is not 
uncommon in some districts for 
young labourers to sleep in the 
house, one or two who milk and 
have to be on the spot early. These 
take their supper in the kitchen or 
the brewhouse, and, despite the 
strictest precautions on the part of 
the mistress, enjoy plenty of oppor- 
tunities for flirting with the girl. 
Young, full of animal spirits, giddy, 
and ignorant, she thinks no harm 
of a romp, and finally falls, and has 
to leave her service. If a little 
may be said in favour of the poor 
girls, not a word can be said in 
favour of the agricultural men, 
who are immoral almost without 
exception, and will remain so until 
a better-educated generation with 
more self-respect arises. The num- 
ber of poor girls, from fifteen to 
five-and-twenty, in agricultural 
parishes who have illegitimate 
offspring is extremely large, and is 
illustrated by the fact that, out of 
the marriages that take place—and 
agricultural poor are a marrying 
class—scarcely any occur until the 
condition of the girl is too manifest 
to be any longer concealed. In- 
stances could be mentioned where 
the clergyman’s wife, with a view 
to check the immorality around her, 
has offered a reward of a piece of 
furniture to the first married woman 
who does not bear a child till nine 
months after marriage; the custom 
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being within three months. The 
frequency of the appeals to the 
petty sessions in rural districts for 
orders of contribution by young 
unmarried girls also illustrates the 
prevalent immorality. Of late the 
magistrates have taken the line of 
ordering contributions on a higher 
scale, on the grounds that the 
labourer earns larger wages, and 
that the cost of living has risen, 
and also as a check upon the men. 
This well-intentioned step has had 
the precisely opposite effect to what 
was wished. The labourer with 
higher wages does not feel the 
demand upon his pocket but very 
little more. The cost of living in 
rural outlying districts has risen 
only toavery trifling degree—barely 
perceptible, in fact. Bread is cheap 
—that is the staple—rents are the 
same, and there are more allot- 
ments than ever, making vegetables 
more easy to obtain. The result, 
therefore, is this, that the girl feels 
she can sin with comparative im- 
munity. She is almost sure to get 


her order (very few such appeals 
are refused); let this be supple- 
mented with some aid from the 
parish, and she is none the worse 
of than before, for there is no pre- 
judice against employing her in 


the fields. Should her fall take 
place with some young farmer’s 
son from whom she may get a larger 
contribution in private, or by order 
of the magistrates, she is really 
and truly in a pecuniary sense 
better off than she was before, for 
she has a certain fixed income. The 
evil is aggravated by the new law, 
which enables the order to be ex- 
tended over a longer term of years 
than formerly, so that for fifteen 
years isa common thing. If it is 
decided to recognise immorality, 
and to provide against the woman 
being unduly injured by it, then 
these orders are certainly the cor- 
rect procedure ; but if it is desired 
to suppress it, then they are a total 
failure. The girl who has had an 
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illegitimate child is thought very 
little the worse of by her friends 
and her own class, especially if her 
seducer is a man who can afford to 
pay for it—that is the grand point. 
If she is fool enough to yield toa 
man who is badly off, she may be 
jeered at asa fool, but rarely repri- 
manded as a sinner, not even by 
her own mother. Such things are 
not looked upon by the rural poor 
as sins, but as accidents of their 
condition. 

It is easy to be hard upon the 
poor girls, but consider their train- 
ing. Many of them cannot read or 
write; how many even sew well? 
The cottage girl is always a poor 
hand at her needle, and has to be 
taught by the elder servants when 
she first goes into her place. Ac- 
customed from childhood to what 
would be considered abominable 
indecency in a higher class of life; 
constantly hearing phrases which it 
is impossible to allude to; running 
wild about the lanes and fields with 
stalwart young men coarser and 
ruder than those at home; seeing 
other girls none the worse off, and 
commiserated with rather than 
condemned, what wonder is it if the 
natural result takes place? The 
fairs have been credited with much 
of the mischief, and undoubtedly 
they are productive of evil; but if 
they were abolished, the average 
would in all probability remain 
about the same. The evil is in- 
herent, and does not depend upon 
circumstances. It is the outcome 
of along series of generations ; it 
cannot be overcome in a decade. 
Education will do much, but not 
all. Youth is always led by the 
tone of the elder people. Until the 
tone of the parent is improved, the 
conduct of the young will remain 
much the same. The more distant 
a parish from a town, the more 
outlying and strictly agricultural, 
and therefore stagnant, the greater 
the immorality. It is the one blot 
upon the character of the agricul- 
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tural poor. They are not thieves, 
they are not drunkards ; if they do 
drink they are harmless, and it 
evaporates in shouting aud slang. 
They are not riotous; but the im- 
morality cannot be gainsaid. No 
specific cure for this state of things 
can, be devised: it must slowly 
work itself out under the gradual 
pressure of an advancing social state. 
lt will be slow; for, up to the pre- 
sent, the woman has had but a 
small share of the benefit that has 
befallen the labourer through higher 
wages. If higher wages mainly go 
for drink, the wife at home is not 
much the better. The women say 
themselves they are no better off. 
If the girl at eighteen or twenty 
—in most agricultural marriages 
the girls are very young—is fortu- 
nate enough to have placed her 
faith in a man who redeems his 
word, then comes the difficulty of 
the cottage and the furniture to fill 
it. Cottages are often difficult to 
find, especially anywhere near a 
man’s work, which is the great ob- 
ject. The furniture required is not 
much, but there must be some. The 
labourer does not deal much with 
the town furniture-dealer. A great 
deal of the furniture in cottages 
has been picked up at the sales of 
farmers on quitting their tenancies. 
Such are the old chairs, the formal 
sideboards, and eight-day clocks 
standing in tall, square oaken cases 
by the staircase in the cottage. 
Such, too, are the great wooden 
bedsteads of oak or maple upstairs ; 
and from the same source come 
the really good feather-beds and 
blankets. The women—especially 
the elder women—go to great 
trouble, and pinch themselves, to 
find a way of purchasing a good 
bed, and set no small pride upon it. 
These old oaken bedsteads, and 
sideboards, and chairs have per- 
haps been in the farmhouse for 
three or four generations, and are 
at last sold because the final repre- 
sentative of the family is imbued 
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with modern ideas, and quits farm- 
ing for trade. The cottagers always 
attend sales like this, and occa- 
sionally get hold of good bargains, 
and so it is that really good sub- 
stantial furniture may often be 
found in the possession of the bet- 
ter class of labourers. The old 
people accumulate these things, and 
when their sons or daughters marry, 
can generally spare a few chairs, a 
bedstead and bed, and with a little 
crockery from other relations, and 
a few utensils bought in the ad- 
jacent town, the cottage is fur- 
nished sufficiently well for a couple 
whose habits are necessarily simple. 
After marriage the hard work of the 
woman’s life really begins—work 
compared with which her early ex- 
perience at home is nothing; and 
many, if they have left situations 
in farmhouses, deeply regret the 
change. The labourer can hardly 
be expected to feel the more exalted 
sentiments; and if in the upper 
classes even it is said that romance 
ends with marriage, it is doubly, 
literally true of the agricultural 
poor. Inaddition to her household 
work, she has to labour in the fields, 
or to wash—perhaps worse than the 
former alternative; and after a 
while her husband, too commonly 
wearying of his home, in which he 
finds nothing but a tired woman 
and troublesome children, leaves 
her for the public-house, and con- 
sumes two-thirds of their slender 
income in beer. The attachment of 
the woman for her husband lasts 
longer than that of the man for the 
woman. Even when he has be- 
come a confirmed drunkard, and 
her life with incessant labour has 
become a burden to her, she will 
struggle on, striving to get bread 
for the children and the rent for the 
landlord. She knows that as even- 
ing comes on, instead of sitting 
down to rest, her duty will be to 
go down to the public-house and 
wait till it pleases her lord and 
master to try to stagger home, and 
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then to guide his clumsy steps to 
the threshold. Of course there are 
wives who become as bad as their 
husbands, who drink, or do worse, 
and neglect their homes, but they 
are the exception. Asa rule, the 
woman, once married, does her best 
to keep her home together. 

The wife of the labourer does not 
get her shins smashed with heavy 
kicks from hobnailed boots, such as 
the Lancashire ruffians administer ; 
but, although serious wife-beating 
cases are infrequent, there are few 
women who escape an occasional 
blow from their husbands. Most 
of them get a moderate amount of 
thrashing in the course of their 
lives, and take it much as they take 
the hardships and poverty of their 
condition, as a necessity not to be 
escaped. The labourer is not down- 
right brutal to his wife, but he cer- 
tainly thinks he has a right to 
chastise her when she displeases 
him. Once in authority, the la- 
bourer is stern, hard, and incon- 
siderate of the feelings of others, 
and he is in authority in his own 
cottage. The wife has been accus- 
tomed to such treatment more or 
less from her childhood; she has 
been slapped and banged about at 
home, and therefore thinks com- 
paratively little of a blow from her 
husband’s hand. The man does not 
mean itso brutally as it appears to 
outsiders. This semi-wife-beating 
is only too prevalent. 

Does the incessant labour under- 
gone by an agricultural woman re- 
sult in ill effects to her physical 
frame? ‘The day-work in the fields, 
the haymaking, and such labour as 
is paid for by the day and not by 
the piece, cannot do any injury, for 
it is light, and the hours are short. 
In some districts the women do not 
come before half-past eight, and 
leave a little after four, and they 
have a long hour out for dinner. 
It is the piecework of the corn- 
harvest that tries the frame, when 
work begins at sunrise or shortly 
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after, and lasts till the latest twi- 
light, and when it is work, real 
muscular strain. This cannot but 
leave itsmark. Otherwise the field 
is not injurious to the woman s0 
far as the labour is concerned, and 
the exposure is not so great as has 
been supposed, because women .are 
scarcely ever expected to work in 
wet weather. The worst of the ex- 
posure is probably endured upon 
the arable fields in the bitter winds 
of spring; but this does not last 
very long. In what way field-la- 
bour is degrading to the women it 
is difficult to understand. The 
only work of a disgusting nature 
now performed by women is the 
beating of clots on pasture-land, and 
that is quickly over. After all 
there is nothing so very dreadful in 
it. Stone-picking, couch-clearing, 
hoeing, haymaking, reaping, cer- 
tainly none of these are in any way 
disgusting operations. Women do 
not attend to cattle now. As to 
the immorality, undoubtedly a great 
deal of what is coarse and rude does 
pass upon the hayfield, but the hay- 
field does not originate it; if the 
same men and women met else- 
where, the same jokes would be 
uttered and conduct indulged in. 
The position of agricultural women 
is a painful one to contemplate, and 
their lives full of hardships; but 
field-labour cannot be fairly accused 
as the cause of the evils they en- 
dure. Their strength is over- 
strained in the cornfield ; but what 
can youdo? It is their gold-mine 
—their one grand opportunity of 
getting a little money. It would 
be cruel kindness to deny it to 
them; and, in point of fact, except 
by interfering with the liberty of 
the subject, it would be impossible 
to prevent them. Farm-labour is 
certainly to be preferred to much 
of the work that women do in 
manufacturing districts. At least 
there is no overcrowding ; there is 
plenty of fresh air, and the woman 
who works in the field looks quite 
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as robust and healthy as her sister 
sitting all day in a confined factory. 

It used to be common to see 
women dressed in a kind of smock- 
frock; this was in the days when 
they milked, and it is still occasional- 
ly worn. Now they generally wear 
lmsey dresses in the winter, and 
cotton in the summer, at prices 
from 43d. to 6d. per yard. They 
wear boots nailed and tipped much 
like the men, but not so heavy, and 
in rough weather corduroy gaiters. 
Their cooking is rude and de- 
testable to any one else’s ideas; 
but it appears exactly suited to 
the coarse tastes and hearty 
appetite of their husbands. Being 
uneducated, and a large proportion 
unable to read, their chief in- 
tellectual amusement consists in 
tittle-tattle and gossip. They are 
generally inclined to be religious 
after a fashion, and frequent the 
chapel or the cottage in which the 
itinerant preacher holds forth. 


In summer this preacher will mount 


upon a waggon placed in a field by 


the roadside, and draw a large 
andience, chiefly women, who loudly 
respond and groan and mutter after 
the most approved manner. Now 
and then an _ elderly woman 
may be found who is considered 
to have a gift of preaching, 
and holds forth at great length, 
quoting Scripture right and left. 
The exhibitions of emotion on the 
part of the women at such meetings 
and in the services in their cottages 
are not pleasant to listen to, but the 
impression left on the mind is that 
they are in earnest. 

They are a charitable race, and 
eager to help each other. They 
will watch by the bedsides of their 
sick neighbours, divide the loaf of 
bread, look after the children, and 
trudge weary miles to the town for 
medicine. On the other hand, they 
are almost childlike in imbibing 
jealousies and hatreds, and un- 
sparing in abuse and imputation 
towards a supposed enemy. They 
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are bolder in speech than their 
husbands to those who occupy 
higher places in the social scale. 
It cannot be said that agricultural 
women are handsome. In child- 
hood they are too often thin and 
stunted ; later they shoot up and grow 
taller, but remain thin and bony till 
from eighteen to twenty, when they 
get plumper, and then is their period 
of prettiness, if atall. Brighteyes, 
clear complexions, and glossy hair 
form their attractions, for their 
features are scarcely ever good. The 
brief beauty of the prime of youth 
speedily fades,and at five-and-twenty 
the agricultural woman, especially 
if married, is pale, or else burnt by 
the sun to a brown, with flat chest 
and rounded shoulders. It is rare 
indeed to see a women with any 
pretensions to what is called a 
figure. It would be wonderful if 
there were, for much of the labour 
induces a stooping position, and 
they are never taught when young 
to sit upright. 

Growing plainer and plainer as 
years go by, the elder women 
are wrinkled and worn-looking, 
and have contracted a perpe- 
tual stoop. Many live to a great 
age. In small parishes it is com- 
mon to find a large number of 
women of seventy and eighty, and 
there are.few cottages which do 
not contain an old woman. This 
is hardly a result in accordance 
with the labour they have under- 
gone. The explanation probably 
is that, continued through a series 
of generations, it has produced a 
strength and stamina which can 
survive almost anything. Certain 
it is that young couples about to 
marry often experience much 
difficulty in finding cottages, because 
they are occupied by extremely 
aged pairs; and landlords, anxious to 
tear down and remove old cottages 
tumbling to pieces, are restrained 
from doing so out of regard for 
the aged tenants, who cling with a 
species of superstitious tenderness 
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to the crumbling walls and decayed 
thatch. At this age, at seventy-five 
or even eighty, the agricultural 
woman retains a strength of body 
astonishing to a town-bred woman. 
She will walk eight or ten miles, 
without apparent fatigue, to and 
from the nearest town for her pro- 
visions. She will almost to the 
last carry her prong out into the hay- 
field, and do a little work in some 
corner, and bear her part in the 
gleaning after the harvest. She lives 
almost entirely upon weak tea and 
bread sops. Her mental powers 
continue nearly unimpaired, and her 
eyes are still good, though her teeth 
have long gone. She will laugh over 
memories of practical jokes played 
at harvest-homes _half-a-century 
ago; and slowly spells over the 
service in a prayer-book which asks 
blessings upon a king instead of a 
queen. She often keeps the village 


‘confectioner’s’ shop—i.e., a few 
bottles of sweets and jumbles in 
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the window, side by side with 
‘twists’ of whipcord for the 
ploughboys and carters, and 
perhaps hus a licence for tobacco 
and snuff. 

But long before this age they 
have in most cases been kept 
by the parish. The farmers who 
form the guardians know well 
the history of the poor of their 
parishes, and remembering the long 
years of hard work, always allow as 
liberal a relief as they can to these 
women. Out of all their many 
children and grandchildren, it may 
happen that one has got on fairly 
well in‘life, has a business as a 
blacksmith, or tinker, or carpenter, 
and gives her a shilling or so a week; 
and a shilling goes a long way with 
a woman who lives upon tea and 
sops. In their latter days these 
women resemble the pollard oaks, 
which linger on year after year, 
and finally fall from sheer decay. 

RIcHARD JEFFERIES. 
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MR. GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: 
IS IT TRUSTWORTHY ? 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘FRASER’S MAGAZINE.’ 


IR,—I have been for many years 

a teacher of English History 
and English Literature in a public 
school; have had under my care 
classes of pupils more advanced in 
age, intelligence, and attainments, 
than are usually found in any con- 
siderable number outside a Univer- 
sity; and, as a consequence, have 
been obliged to strive after a higher 
educational standard than our ordi- 
nary historical text-books ‘would 
enable learners to reach. . When, 
therefore, some nine months ago, 
Mr. Green’s long-promised Short 
History of the English People made 
its appearance, I at once introduced 
it among my pupils, in the full con- 
fidence that I had at last got the 
very thing that every person of my 
profession most desired—a thorough- 
ly sound and trustworthy work, 
that would serve as a sort of back- 
bone to my own instructions. For 
Mr. Green’s reputation was well 
known to me; and of his vast 
knowledge of his subject, and per- 
fect capacity to deal with it. alike 
solidly and brilliantly, I had not a 
doubt. But I had not gone very 
far into the book before very strange 
phenomena began occasionally to 
present themselves; statements that 
were not merely false, but also flatly 
contradictory of the most elemen- 


‘tary knowledge, turned up with 


unexpected frequency ; facts, dates, 
names, that are believed to be fa- 
miliar, not only to that monster of 
learning, Lord Macaulay’s school- 
boy, but even to the proverbially 
ignorant teacher of history, were 
found to be misrepresented, mis- 
written, mistaken. My first feel- 
ing was surprise, which certainly 
was not diminished by the extra- 
ordinary applause with which the 
weekly reviewers hailed the work. 


Still, however, we pushed on—my 
pupilsandI: these puzzling appear- 
ances, we thought, were in all pro- 
bability confined to one section of 
the book, and due to exceptional 
causes ; and we had a strong hope 
that all would soon come right. But 
in this hope we were utterly disap- 
pointed; as the narrative proceeded, 
the black list of blunders went on 
growing portentously, and soon 
all hope of escaping from the region 
of historical pitfalls faded away. 
Month after month passed, each 
adding its ugly contribution to the 
rapidly increasing heap of blunders, 
each also bringing with it some new 
voice to swell the chorus of praise 
—already loud enough, surely—but 
not the faintest public whisper ot 
the manifest defects of the work. 
By this time surprise had given 
way to a quite different feeling in 
my mind; and the thought more 
than once suggested itself that per- 
haps it would not be amiss to let 
the English people know the real 
value of the Short History of them- 
selves that Mr. Green had given 
them. After a good deal of hesi- 
tation, and not until I: had been 
strongly urged to the step by 
friends in whose experience and 
discretion I had entire confidence, I 
undertook the task, and the follow- 
ing paper is the result. 

You will see, Mr. Editor, that at 
the outset I had no animus whatever 
against Mr. Green, but quite the 
reverse. Indeed, so perfect was 
once my faith in him, that no sooner 
was his Short History advertised 
than I suspended the distribution of 
the old historical manual, hitherto 
used at class, to my pupils, and 
waited for the promised work with 
some impatience. But there are 
now some twenty thousand copies 
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of Mr. Green’s book in the hands 
of teachers and pupils; in the heads 
of a large proportion of these some 
grossly erroneous conceptions of 
English history have already found 
a lodgment: it is clear, then, that 
the sooner these cobwebs of Mr. 
Green’s weaving are swept from 
those heads the better. It is, 
perhaps, not yet too late. 

But, you will ask, why have I 
delayed so long to enlighten the 
English educational world on a 
matter that so nearly concerns it ? 
The answer is simple. It was not 
until two months ago that anything 
like the full measure of Mr. Green’s 
offences had become known to me, 
my acquaintance with his work 
having been formed gradually, the 
necessities of class-work not obliging 
me to a continuous reading of it. 
Indeed, I have a suspicion that the 
full measure of these is not known 
to me even yet; lately my eye has 
more than once encountered a 
previously unobserved gross blunder 
in a part that I had before read. 
But now that the Archeological 
Institute has shown that the work 
is not yet too stale for exceptional 
commendation, surely a dissatisfied 
critic may be of opinion that it is not 
yet too stale for still more excep- 
tional condemnation, if this be just. 

Seldom, perhaps never, in the 
history of school literature has 
there been amore unqualified success 
than Mr. Green’s Short History. 
Every mark of approval that even 
a long-tried author could desire 
for a book—almost unmixed 
eulogy, as 1 have said, from the 
literary press, a sale perhaps un- 
exampled in the case of a publi- 
cation of the kind, has been the 
happy lot of a writer hitherto but 
little known outside his special 
circle, and known to the bulk of the 
reading public mainly by honour- 
able references to him in the prefaces 
of a great historical work. One 
weekly critic knows of ‘no record 
of the whole drama of history that 
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is so distinctly a work of genius ;’ 
another finds in it ‘a wealth of ma- 
terial, of learning, thought, and 
fancy, large enough to havesupplied 
a stately library work of some eight 
or ten volumes ;’ another—and few 
men living are so well qualified to 
give an opinion on the value of 
an historical composition as Mr. 
Gardiner—confidently predicts that 
for its sake every other general 
history of the country, ‘if young 
and old are wise, will be speedily 
and surely set aside.’ What the 
more solemn quarterlies will have to 
say on the matter remains to be 
seen ; but so far it is clear that those 
whose function it is to watch, week 
by week, the stream of English 
thought as it pours from the press, 
and to carefully separate, for the 
benefit of an undiscriminating public, 
what is of real worth in that stream 
from what is of little or none, have 
in the present instance spoken with 
an exceptional firmness and de- 
cision, and given a strongly worded 
verdict in Mr. Green’s favour. 

And the public itself has respon- 
ded with something even approach- 
ing enthusiasm. Universities, 
schools, private families, general 
readers, have vindicated their cha- 
racter for wisdom—as Mr. Gardiner 
conceives wisdom—by promptly 
setting aside the earlier manuals of 
English history and taking in Mr. 
Green’s instead. This Short History 
of the English People has scattered 
before it the long-established occu- 
pants of the educational field ; it is 
no mere defeat, it is a shameful 
rout; Mr. Green is undisputed 
master of the position; in a few 
months he has, with little effort, 
almost by his mere appearance, 
seemingly extinguished every rival. 
The English people is apparently 
convinced that it has at last been 
presented with a thoroughly good 
elementary account of its career 
from its first appearance in the 
dawn of history down almost to the 
present moment. 
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Into the general question of the 
justice of this verdict I do not 
at present propose to enter. That 
the book is characterised by many 
excellent qualities is beyond all 
question. Buta broad criticism is 
not now my purpose; that is of a 
more modest, even humble nature 
—it is simply to show that this 
Short History of the English People, 
written by a man whom we all 
believed to be soaked in historical 
knowledge to the finger tips, is 
full of blunders, misstatéments, 
misconceptions, as well as of 
assertions that, though capable, 
perhaps, of constructions consistent 
with fact, are yet distinctly mis- 
leading. And these unconscious 
misstatements of Mr. Green are 
of no ordinary kind. Few, if any, 
English historical writers are per- 
fectly accurate. Mr. Hallam, Mr. 
Gardiner, Mr. Burton, Mr. Long- 
man, Dr. Lingard, Lord Macaulay, 
Mr. Carlyle make slips now and 
then; on Mr. Froude has been 
fastened, most unjustly indeed, a 
bad notoriety for such; even the 
sleeplessly vigilant Mr. Freeman 
occasionally nods; and Professor 
Stubbs falls into one error at least 
—unless the Chronicle be wrong in 
making the Lady of the Mercians 
King Eadward’s sister, and not 
King Alfred’s, But Mr. Green’s 
sins in this way are not of the 
ordinary venial kind; they far 
transgress the bounds of permitted 
blundering; they are themselves of 
the deepest dye, and his book is 
sown thick with them. I have 
only read this short history once, 
though my appointed function 
made that reading necessarily a 
careful one; yet in this single 
reading I have stumbled upon 
some hundreds of such delin- 
quencies. Doubtless, many of them 
are mere misprints, and many of 
them due to thoughtlessness and 
inattention only. But just as the 
misprints are—considering that the 
work in which they occur is a 
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school book—misprints of excep- 
tional flagrancy, and the false state- 
ments—arising apparently from 
temporary thoughtlessness and im- 
perfectly sustained attention—are 
of exceptional flagrancy, so the 
instances of sheer ignorance of the 
topics or passages of history in con- 
nection with which they are found 
are of exceptional flagrancy. These 
are strong words; the reader will 
soon see whether they are war- 
ranted by facts. 

First, as to the misprints. There 
is always some difficulty in picking 
out from the general heap of mis- 
takes those that have arisen purely 
from the printer’s misreading of the 
manuscript or the author’s oversight 
in correcting the proofs; but we 
may allow (p. 41) that this is the 
way in which Beorhtric, Ecgberht’s 
predecessor in the kingship of the 
West Saxons, has become, in Mr. 
Green’s pages, Beornred, the name 
of Offa’s predecessor in the kingship 
of the Mercians; in which the Lea 
has become the Lee (p. 49); in 
which Ralph (De Toesny), the se- 
pulchral-voiced messenger to Henry, 
King of the French, of the rout of 
his friends at Mortemer, has become 
Roger (p. 72), in which the day of 
Magna Charta has been changed 
from June to July 15 (p. 123). 
And in the same page as this last, 
Professor Stubbs’s now happily well- 
known work is styled Docwments 
Illustrated. Thus, too, the great 
Welsh legislator, Howel Dda (p. 
158), has been converted into Howel 
Dhu ; Justices of the Peace, in their 
chrysalis form (p. 165), are made 
to first appear in ‘1205’ instead 
of 1285; Langland’s ‘ wery (weary) 
forwandred’ (p. 249), appears as 
‘very forwandered,’ (a double inten- 
sive); Blanche-taque (tache) be- 
comes Blanche-téte (p. 219); Cowl- 
ing Castle, famous alike in 1413 
and 1554 (p. 260), is turned into 
Cawley, and Henry Beaufort, Bishop 
of Winchester, into a Bishop of 
Chichester (p. 267); the name of 
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the foul-mouthed soldier that hurled 
coarse taunts at Orleans against 
Joan the Maid, William Glansdale 
or Glasdale (p. 272), is modernised 
into Gledstane ; the Abbot of Battle 
and the Prior of Lewes are made 
great landowners of Suffolk (p. 
275); the date of More’s entry into 
Parliament is printed ‘1514’ instead 
of 1504 (p. 309); Solway Moss 
appears as ‘Solway Moor’ (p. 373) ; 
and Spenser’s ‘foote of Mole’ is 
transformed into the meaningless 
‘ fall of Mole’ (p. 414). Who, more- 
over, would recognise the stubborn 
Chief Justice of James’s reign, the 
tough wrestler for the rights of 
Parliament of Charles’s (p. 482), 
under the disguise of ‘Cope’? 
Doubtless from the same cause the 
‘forswearing’ (p. 510) of Milton’s 
plea for remaining a layman is given 
as forspeaking—the correct word 
appears in the quotation lower down 
—and Prynne is made the author 
of a Histrio Mastriz (p. 512), a fact 
hardly worth noticing, did not the 
intrusive ‘7’ appear in the same 


word in both the chronological 


annals and the index. The Act of 
the Scottish Estates that, in 1703, 
for the moment imperilled the union 
of England and Scotland, is called 
the ‘ Act of Settlement’ (p. 696), in- 
stead of the Act of Security; and 
the victor of Bladensburg, General 
Rose instead of Ross (p. 808). But 
the gem of the collection, an almost 
Shakespearian touch, is that in 
which thealready twice-shipwrecked 
Antonio da Leyva is represented as 
having perished with ‘ the flower of 
the Spanish nobility’ ‘on a reef 
near Dumblane’ (p. 412). Tothose 
of Mr. Green’s readers that may pass 
this autumn from Stirling west- 
wards and northwards to the annual 
fleecing of the Saxon, this little fact 
will give an additional interest to 
the glimpse of the old cathedral. 
But it is in reality another, though 
not so popular, object of interest 
to tourists that is historically as- 
sociated with the most awful inci- 
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dent of an awful disaster—Dunluce 
in Antrim. In an ordinary his- 
torical work these slips or oversights 
would be trivial; in a school book, 
which ought to be correct, as far as 
possible, in the smallest minutim, 
they seem to me highly reprehen- 
sible. For few of them are ob. 
viously misprints; most teachers 
and all younger pupils will accept 
them without a suspicion of their 
correctness. 

It is even more difficult to dis. 
tinguish between those blunders 
that are due to sheer carelessness 
and those that are due to defective 
knowledge; and, if one had no 
other guarantee for Mr. Green’s 
historical scholarship than this book, 
one might be justified in lumping 
all—‘ negligences and ignorances’ 
alike—in one category, that of 
‘ignorances’ alone. For if this 
guaranty did not exist, how could 
we be certain that when Mr. Green 
wrotedownthename of Henry VII.’s 
wife as Margaret (p.294), and, worse 
still, that of the notorious widow 
of Henry II. of France as ‘ Mary de 
Medicis’ (p. 404), he did not ac- 
tually think that such were the 
names of those ladies? In no other 
way, moreover, if it were not that 
Mr. Green is Mr. Green, could we 
account for the appearance of the 
great Earl defeated at Borough- 
bridge as the Earl of Leicester 
(p. xvi.), which was merely one of 
the secondary titles of Thomas of 
Lancaster ; of William of Normandy 
(p. xv.) as an invader of England 
in 1101 instead of Robert ; of Roger 
Pepys (p. 608) as the name of the 
lively diarist of Charles IT.’s reign 
instead of Samuel; of Chaucer's 
Doctor of Physic as a ‘ doctor of 
law rich with the profits of the 
pestilence’ (p. 215); of Edward 
ITI.’s first ‘adversary of France’ as 
* Charles of Valois’ (pp. 218-19)— 
a blunder that is twice repeated ; 
of twelve as the number of the self- 
sacrificing burgesses of Calais in 
1347 (p. 221)—a blunder that is 
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once repeated; of Chichele instead 
of Courtenay, as the primate that 
in 1382 tried a fall with the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (p. 236) ; of nine 
years as the age of Henry VI. at his 
accession, instead of nine months 
(p. 265); of ten years as the dura- 
tion of Edward LV.’s reign instead 
of twenty-two (p. 288) ; of the ‘ un- 
fledged booby and bustard’ (p. 353) 
as Henry Lennox, Lord Darnley; of 
the Court that tried his wife, per- 
haps his murderess, as a Commission 
of Peers (p. 408); and of Francis 
Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, as 
Earl of St. Albans (p. 476). It is 
almost inconceivable that Mr. Green 
does not know that William the 
Bastard was not present at Mor- 
temer, yet he speaks of his ‘ inex- 
haustible fertility of resource which 
had shone at Mortemer and Vara- 
ville’ (p. 76); that the Battle of 
Bloreheath was not a Lancastrian, 
but a Yorkist victory, yet he says 
‘after a slight success gained over 
Lord Audley at Bloreheath (p. 277), 
the King (Henry VI.) marched 
rapidly on the insurgents;’ that 
Louis XI. was dead seven years 
before the Peace of Estaples, yet 
he tells us that ‘Edward IV. and 
Henry VII. had each threatened 
France with invasion, and only with- 
drawn on the humiliating payment 
of large sums by Louis XI.’ (p. 302); 
and that Thomas Wharton was in 
James II.’s one Parliament, yet he 
declares (p. 649), that ‘ James failed 
to find (in the House of Commons) 
a man who was not to his mind.’ 
If we can believe James’s own 
words, there were about forty 
members sent up whom he would 
not himself have chosen. 

Mr. Green would seem to be sub- 
ject to fits of intellectual drowsi- 
ness, to a dangerous tendency to 
allow that spirit of sustained watch- 
fulness that should preside patiently 
over the composition of every his- 
torical work to be luiled into a 
fatal slumber at times. Assuredly, 
if his mind be of the genuine his- 
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torical mould, his mind and hand 
do not always go together. If they 
did, how should we find in Mr. 
Green’s Short History a statement 
that William Pitt was ‘the son of 
a wealthy Governor of Madras’ (p. 
727), when it is notorious that he 
was a grandson; another, that La 
Bourdonnais,in 1746, ‘razed Madras 
to the ground, and carried its 
clerks and merchants prisoners to 
Pondicherry’ (p. 733), when Madras 
was not razed to the ground, and it 
is notorious that Dupleix, in making 
prisoners of the leading English- 
men at Madras, was acting in de- 
fiance of the absent La Bourdonnais’ 
express desire; another, that in 
1635 ‘the Church of Scotland was 
without a bishop, without a ritual’ 
(p. 507), when it is well known to 
have had both; another, that the 
Toleration Act of 1689 ‘established 
a complete freedom of worship’ (p. 
674), when it is notorious that Ro- 
man Catholics and Unitarians were 
excluded from its benefits; and 
another, that the ‘ disciplinary 
powers’ of the first Mutiny Bill 
were granted for a year (p. 673), 
when every reader of Macaulay’s 
third volume knows that they were 
granted for six months only? There 
are many other queer things of the 
same stamp in this book, proofs 
of Mr. Green’s incapacity for sus- 
tained attention, if not of something 
worse. To pick out a few of them. 
In 1733 Pope’s Phryne foresaw ‘a 
general excise ;’ Mr. Green will have 
it (p. 607) thatwhat Phrynehad been 
looking eagerly forward to had been 
in existence for seventy-three years 
already. Chambers, the stiff-necked 
Turkey merchant of Charles’s days, 
is made to complain bitterly that 
‘men were worse off in Turkey 
than in England’ (p. 502)—no very 
alarming statement surely either in 
Charles’s reign or Victoria’s—‘ and 
to die broken-hearted in prison’ 
(p. 503), when he lived to get very 
inadequate redress for his wrongs 
from the Long Parliament. The 
EE 
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Self-denying is invariably called 
(p. 539) the Self-renouncing Ordi- 
nance. Cnut’s huscarls (p. 61) 
are represented as the origin of our 
standing army, though no man 
knows better than Mr. Green that 
the institution of the huscarls 
perished at Senlac never to be re- 
vived, and that our standing army 
is little more than two centuries 
old. Dean Hook’s, or even Dean 
Church’s, account of Anselm could 
hardly have been present to Mr. 
Green’s mind when he wrote that 
the future saint ‘had grown to 
manhood with a soul as pure as the 
Alpine snows above him’ (p. 69). 
Charles II.’s Act for the Regulation 
of Municipal Corporations is twice 
styled a Test and Corporation Act 
(p. 609), reminding one of the witty 
London gentleman who used to ‘take 
the Wilkes and liberty’ of making 
certain statements to his corre- 
spondents, for it is clear that Mr. 
Green has got the component words 
of the phrase ‘Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts’ so inseparably linked 
together in his mind as to be inca- 
pable of contemplating them apart. 
I have said that there is one Shak- 
spearian touch in the book: there is 
yet another. According to Mr, 
Green, the 1st of June, on which 
Lord Howe won his great victory 
over the French (p. 786), called the 
Battle of the First of June, fell in 
the year 1794, on June 21 just as 
the Black Monday on which Lance- 
lot Gobbo’s nose fell a bleeding fell 
‘out that year on Ash-Wednesday 
was four year in the afternoon.’ 
And the appearance of the same 
day (21st) as the exact date for the 
same event in the Chronological 
Annals, excludes this from the list 
of mere misprints. 

A very moderate expenditure of 
thought would have enabled Mr. 
Green to see that the representation 
of the clergy as fixed by the Pre- 
munientes Clause of 1295 could 
never have raised the ecclesiastical 
element in Edward’s ideal House of 


Commons to even a bad half of that. 
House (p. 174). The aggregate 
of deans, archdeacons, capitular 
and diocesan representatives, could 
not have gone much higher 
than a hundred, whilst the 
number of knights of the shire, 
citizens, and burgesses must 
have seldom, if ever, sunk below 
three hundred. And if his intelli- 
gence had been fully awake when 
his hand was describing the mo- 
mentous scene at Salisbury in 1297 
(p. 200), he could not have 
made Bohun, instead of Bigod, 
the chief object of the King’s wrath, 
especially as Mr. Freeman fancies 
he catches the faint scent of 
a pun in Edward’s oath; nor have 
regarded the retreat of St. Cuth- 
bert’s see as far south as the Pent- 
land Hills (p. 180), an indication that 
the political change involved in the 
cession of the Lothians to the King 
of Scots was more thorough than 
English historians are disposed to 
admit. 

And this careless habit of Mr. 
Green’s is not confined to his state- 
ments of facts ; it spoils, sometimes 
actually perverts, not a few of his 
quotations, alike those that are in- 
tended to inform and those that 
are ornamental merely. Indeed, a 
stronger term than carelessness 
might be applied to this habit in 
this connection: it degenerates at 
times into positive slovenliness. 
For instance, what a mess is made 
of the oft-quoted passage from Tre- 
visa (p. 212) by the word ‘here’ 
taking the place of ‘nine,’ and 
*learneth’ the place of ‘leaveth’ 
(leuep). ‘So that now, the year of 
our Lord 1385, and after the second 
King Richard after the conquest 
here, in all the grammar schools of 
England children learneth French 
and construeth and learneth in 
English.’ And in the next page 
the unexpected intrusion of a full 
stop between the lines (p. 213) 

And also dombe as any stoon 
Thou sittest at another booke 
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hides utterly the meaning of the 
passage. Next (p. 214) the ‘sober 
Gower ’ is made to say that Chaucer 
had written ‘his ditties and his 
songes glad’ for his (Gower’s) sake, 
Venus being ungallantly ignored. 
Similar ill-luck has overtaken 
Colin Clout’s ‘oaten pipe,’—it has 
become an open pipe (p. 417). Shak- 
speare’s ‘form and pressure ’—it has 
become ‘ form and feature (p. 419); 
Wordsworth’s 


obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 


—it has become ‘obstinate ques- 
tionings of invisible things’ (p. 
427)—a most ingenious perver- 
sion, for it puts into the poet’s 
mouth a sentiment the very 
reverse of that which he really 
uttered. And this misquotation is 
repeated three times. I question, 
too, if a man of scholarly instincts 
could, in his natural mood at least, 
have given the grand passage from 
the Tempest (p. 428) and the ex- 
quisite line from Paradise Lost 
(p. 584) as Mr. Green gives them, 
or even have changed the ‘had 
small Latin’ of rare Ben’s lines on 
his gentle friend to ‘knew little 
Latin’ (p. 429). And if the exact 
words of any historical phrase 
might be expeeted to be stamped 
indelibly on an English historian’s 
brain, they are the words of the 
royal warrant that authorised the 
massacre of Glencoe. Yet a portion 
even of these Mr. Green cannot 
quote accurately. In his pages ‘to 
extirpate that sect (set) of thieves’ 
appears as ‘for the extirpation of 
that nest of robbers’ (p. 670). 
These are straws indeed, but a 
straw will show how the wind blows; 
and a gentleman who undertakes to 
write a ‘superior’ history of the 
English people for the English 
people itself ought to take a little 
pains to give them the genuine 
article, 

I now come to the third class of 
Mr. Green’s blunders, those that 
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admit of but one explanation—that 
Mr. Green, at least when he fell 
into them, did not know with re. 
quisite fulness what he was writing 
about. For, unless the long series 
of English historians from Beda to 
Mr. Gardiner have been utterly in 
the dark regarding certain passages 
in our history, and Mr. Green has 
suddenly stumbled upon a great 
‘find ’ of authentic materials that he 
selfishly keeps in his own exclusive 
possession, the notions that he has 
formed on these passages are singu- 
larly false. ‘The Kentish men,’ he 
tells us (p. 18) ‘ crowded to baptism 
in the Swale.’ I can only say that 
the Kentish men might have got a 
river of equal baptismal virtue 
nearer home; to the Swale, ‘ qui 
vicum Cataractam preterfluit’ it 
was a long road for them to travel 
in those days. Can anyone doubt 
that Mr. Green, misled by the ex- 
istence of a belt of water called the 
Swale in the county of Kent, has 
innocently shifted the famous bap- 
tism of the Northumbrians at Cat- 
terick, which few historians of the 
evangelisation of England from 
Bedato Mr. Cosmo Innes have failed 
to describe, from Yorkshire to Kent 
and the Kentish men? Beda, he 
tells us (p..38), died in 755—and 
that this is no mere printer’s 
slip is proved by the same date 
being given in the Chronological 
Annals for the ‘ Death of Beeda and 
Boniface,’ 755 being actually Boni- 
face’s death-year—yet surely no 
one before Mr. Green ever whis- 
pered a doubt that Beda died in 
735. He informs us that in the 
days of Earl Harold’s predominance 
‘the rival house of Mercia fell 
crushed by the exile of Earl Ailfgar 
(p. 66), the fact being that Karl 
Hlfgar, after a very brief absence, 
was restored to his East-Anglian 
earldom, passed thence, on his father 
Leofrie’s death, to the Earldom of 
the Mercians, and died in that Kar!- 
dom ; and in 1065, so far from Earl 
Ulfgar’s house being crushed, two 
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of his sons were in the government 
of more than a third of England. 
He mentions (p.87) the King of 
Scots whom Eadgar the Aitheling 
set up in 1097 as Edward, whereas 
Edward, King Malcolm’s son, was 
killed in the sawve qui peut of Aln- 
wick four years before, and it was 
his own namesake, Edgar, that the 
Aitheling placed on his brother-in- 
law’s throne. He describes the 
position of Wallace at Cambusken- 
neth as ‘a semicircle of hills be- 
hind a loop of Forth’ (p. 185), 
whereas everyone that has been on 
the ground knows that there is ‘no 
semicircle of hills’ near the place, 
and that the Abbey Craig, from the 
spur of which Wallace watched 
Warenne’s movements, is an isolated 
hill thrust out from the Ochils and 
yet not conspicuously connected 
with them. When he says that 
Barbour was ‘ born less than twenty 
years’ after King Robert’s death 
(p. 204), he seems totally unaware 
that the earliest date assigned for 
Barbour’s birth is 1316, sixteen 
years before the Bruce’s death, and 
the latest only one year after it. 
And if Mr, Green had perfectly 
mastered the details of the Scottish 
war of independence, could he make 
Bruce a co-regent with Comyn in 
the years that immediately followed 
Falkirk (p. 186), represent Bruce's 
captive wife and daughter as having 
been ‘ flung into Edward’s prisons’ 
(p. 205), assign Edward Baliol’s 
reception at the English Court in 
1324 as a reason for King Robert's 
‘hurling his marauders’ (p. 207) 
over the Border in 1327, or give eight 
years as the age of David Bruce 
at his accession (p. 209)—a mis- 
statement that he copies without cx- 
amination from Mr. Burton,in whom 
it is but a slip, for he gives the cor- 
rect date of David’s birth, 1324, 
elsewhere ? If he were thoroughly 
at home in the movements of the 
Hundred Years’ War,could he, when 
taking a passing glance at the Jac- 
querie, have used this language, 


‘Jacques Bonhomme, as the insur- 
gents called themselves’ (p. 224), 
when it is an historical common- 
place that it was the scoffing 
tongues of their lords gave the 
peasants this name? or described 
King Edward’s army in 1360 as 
having ‘ fallen back, ruined, on the 
Loire’ (p. 224), when it was not 
ruined, and did not fall back on the 
Loire, though in all likelihood it 
would have gone thither had not the 
Treaty of Bretigny arrested its pro- 
gress? To no historian but Mr. 
Green doesit seems to be known that 
Wat Tyler was ‘a soldier who had 
served in the French wars’ (p.244),or 
that Wat’s followers, on Wat being 
slain, followed King Richard ‘ with 
a touching loyalty and trust to the 
Tower’ (p.246), (a queer translation 
of Walsingham’s apertus campus). 
Indeed, as Mr. Green has more than 
once shown himself to have an un- 
happy knack of confounding to- 
gether historical personages or 
events that bear some resemblance 
to each other, I venture to say that 
Jack Cade has in some way or other 
got mixed up with Wat Tyler in his 
mind, it being an authentic fact that 
Jack Cade was ‘a soldier who had 
served in the French wars.’ And I 
cannot but think that, when he pro- 
nounces the Sir Thomas Wyatt that 
led the rising of 1554 (p. 355) ‘the 
most accomplished Englishman of 
his day,’ he makes the rebel leader 
identical with his own father— 
almost as great a crime as that 
which he lays to the charge of John 
Barbour ;—when he speaks of Wil- 
liam the Silent (p. 404) as dreaming 
of ‘seeking in far-off seas a new home 
for liberty’—he is ascribing to an 
heroic ancestor the grand thought 
of a scarcely less heroic descendant ; 
and, when he declares that the bench 
of judges before whom Hampden’s 
ship-money case was argued in 1637 
was ‘remodelled’ on Strafford’s 
‘ hint for the occasion’ (p. 513), his 
mind has travelled onalmost another 
half-century, and is unconsciously 
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contemplating the case of Sir Ed- 
ward Hales. If my conjecture be 
right with regard to this last case— 
and I cannot find a single change in 
the constitution of the Bench re- 
corded in ‘ Foss’s Judges’ under the 
years 1636-1637, the phrase ‘on his 
(Strafford’s) hint’ suggests rather 
unpleasant reflections as to the pos- 
sible value of many similar touches 
in this work. 

Mr. Green’s account of the cir- 
cumstances under which Richard 
Duke of Gloucester manceuvred 
himself into the English kingship 
will not, I think, stand the test of 
even a passing glance. If we place 
implicit faith in his unsupported 
word (p. 293), Richard received 
‘from the hands of Parliament the 
office of Protector of the Realm’ 
at a time when there was no Par- 
liament in existence, accepted the 
crown ‘a month after his brother’s 
death’ (p. 293), though his brother 
had then been dead two months 
and fourteen days, and from a body 
that was also a ‘Parliament’ 
(p. 293), though it was but a 
tumultuary gathering of odds and 
ends, which even Richard’s one 
regular Parliament of some months 
later declared not to ‘ be assembled 
in form of Parliament.’ Indeed, 
a few lines lower down in the same 
page (p. 293), this so-called Par- 
liament has dwindled into some- 
thing nearer its real proportions, 
‘the citizens of London,’ for the 
petition which is there quoted from 
as having been addressed by these 
citizens to the new king is in 
reality the roll that contained the 
offer of the crown to Richard, the 
terms of which were afterwards 
re-aflirmed by the Parliament of 
January, 1484. And in this same 
neighbourhood we encounter a 
couple of those quiet assumptions 
of the truth of old historical con- 
ceptions that readers of such writers 
as Hallam and Lingard have long 
believed to be dead and buried, the 
unexplained re-assertion of which 
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is so bewildering and irritating. 
Dr. Lingard and others have taken 
some pains to prove—and surely 
have proved—that the right of 
succession to the throne was not 
‘expressly’ or ‘by special clause’ 
reserved either in the Parliamentary 
Act that legitimated the Beauforts 
or in the original patent; yet Mr. 
Green, without a word of explana- 
tion, twice states (pp. 276-294) 
that it was. Mr. Hallam has taken 
some pains to show—and surely 
has shown—that the Act 3 Henry 
VII. did not revive the criminal 
jurisdiction of the Royal Council 
(p. 296), though Lord Bacon and 
Mr. Green assume that it did. 
Most assuredly, if it did, the Court 
of Star Chamber had a statutory 
basis, and was not the usurping 
body it is generally represented to 
have been. 

Mr. Green is very strong in the 
Reformation period of our history ; 
all his best powers are there brought 
into play, and to excellent purpose. 
His theories and conclusions are 
doubtless not indisputable, and are 
sure to meet with a stiff resistance 
ere they are admitted, if they ever 
be admitted; but the wonderful 
ability he has shown in biending 
all the parts of this strange story, 
many of them apparently discordant 
withone another, into unity and har- 
mony, is undeniable. Still, even in 
this field he has contrivedto stumble 
at times, and, in one instance at 
least, to rush headlong into one of the 
most astounding blunders that ever 
historian made, First, I would ask 
Mr. Green on what authority he 
sends Hugh Latimer (p. 304) to 
study at Padua in his youth? 
This is a circumstance of Latimer’s 
life entirely unknown to such of his 
biographers as I have access to, 
and, we may infer, to Latimer 
himself—the man that was so com- 
municative of information regard- 
ing his earlier days, could hardly 
have kept back so material a fact. 
Is Mr. Green sure that he is not 
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confounding William Latimer, the 
friend of Erasmus, and sometime 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
with the more celebrated Hugh? 
Yet he makes the statement with a 
coolness that quite staggers one, 
for it turns up again in a later page 
(p. 343) in a perfectly natural way 
as if there could be no doubt about 
it. Again, Mr. Green leads his 
readers to believe that the Countess 
of Salisbury was actually sent to 
the scaffold by Thomas Cromwell ; 
‘if he struck at the baronage 
it was through Lady Salisbury’ 
he says in one place (p. 335); and 
in another, ‘after a brief interval 
(from the beheading of Lord 
Montague) the grey hairs of Lady 
Salisbury lay dabbled with blood on 
the same fatal block’ (p. 339); and 
in the Chronological Annals, 1538, 
two years before Cromwell’s fall, 
appears as the date of the event. 
The fact is, that the Countess, 
though attainted when Cromwell 
was in power, survived him almost 
a year, not having been executed 
until May 1541. After these two 
glaring iniquities, it seems petty to 
point to such faint flecks as the false 
date, 1543, twice given for the death 
of Cromwell (pp. xviii., 348), and 
once for the King’s marriage with 
Anne of Cleves (p. 348), as the 
statements that Anne Boleyn was 
beheaded on Tower Hill (p. 348), 
and that Jane Seymour (p. 348) 
had just died when the marriage 
with Anne of Cleves was brought 
about; though it is an undoubted 
fact that Anne Boleyn perished on 
the green inside the Tower, and that 
more than two years separated the 
marriage of Anne of Cleves from 
the death of Jane Seymour. There 
are not a few other very question- 
able assertions in this part of the 
book ; but it is my purpose to draw 
attention to obvious blunders only. 

It is in his sketch of Mary’s reign 
that Mr. Green blunders as no man, 
not even himself, ever blundered 
before, or need hope ever to blunder 


again. There his pen has actually 
traced a sentence that can have no 
meaning but one: that it was the 
old Common Law, the process by 
writ De Heretico Comburendo, and 
not the infamous statute De Here- 
tico Comburendo, that Mary and her 
ministers pressed into the service 
of persecution, by which in little 
more than three years close upon 
three hundred human beings were 
burnt at the stake. Here is the 
passage itself; ‘Although Parlia- 
ment (p. 357) had refused to enact 
the Statute of Heresy, it was still 
possible to fall back on the powers 
of the Common Law ; and Gardiner, 
at the head of the Council, pressed 
busily on the work of death.’ La- 
timer and Cranmer perished as did 
Legate and Wightman, then? On 
such a ‘round, unvarnished tale’ as 
this, comment is needless—is indeed 
impossible. If Mr. Green had con- 
descended to read with a little 
attention the sixth volume of the 
‘reckless defender of tyranny and 
crime,’ he would there have been 
enabled to learn that, though the 
first two Parliaments of Mary’s 
reign successfully withstood all Gar- 
diner’s efforts to force upon it a 
re-enactment of the statute of Henry 
IV., the third was made of more 
penetrable stuff, and consented to 
let through the measure it disliked; 
and that then, but not till then, the 
Bishops’ Court was set up and the 
horrible work began. But if Mr. 
Green should suspect some perver- 
sion of fact in Mr. Froude’s pages, 
let him, the next time he comes 
within reach of a copy of the Sta- 
tutes, take a look at 1 and 2 Philip 
and Mary, chapter 6. 

Perhaps the most fascinating 
section of all British history is 
that which deals with the career 
of the Queen of Scots. The interest 
that all take in it is inexhaustible, 
and within the last fifteen years 
there has appeared a succession of 
historical works that have sifted 
the whole subject so thoroughly as 
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to make ignorance, even of its most 
trivial details, inexcusable in any 
writer. Yet, in relating the in- 
cidents of the great central year of 
Mary’s life, that on which the 
historical eye has been long fixed 
with its most piercing gaze, Mr. 
Green is guilty of four distinct 
blunders in a single page. ‘ Kirk- 
of-Field,’ he says (p. 380), was 
‘without the walls’ of Edinburgh ; 
not only was it within the walls, 
but it is impossible to read the 
details of the crime committed there 
without being reminded of the fact 
at every turn. Bothwell, he tells 
us, seized the Queen ‘as she rode to 
Linlithgow ’ (p. 380). Is it possible 
for anyone that has read the nar- 
rative in any historian to forget 
Mary’s visit to her son at Stirling, 
her ride back to Edinburgh, and 
the lusty Earl’s dash upon her 
retinue at Almond or Fountain 
Bridge? He then in the same 
breath talks of the ‘union’ of Mary 
and Bothwell ‘at Dunbar’ (p. 380), 
whereas the ill-starred union took 
place at Holyrood. It does cer- 
tainly occcur to one’s mind that Mr. 
Green may possibly be here using 
the word ‘union’ in a sense that 
would make it a stain on his pages ; 
but though an earlier passage—that 
in which the House of Somerset is 
represented (p. 294) as having 
sprung from the ‘ union’ of John of 
Gaunt with Catherine Swynford— 
can only be reconciled with truth 
on the same supposition, we re- 
member that Mr. Green is a rhe- 
torician, and reject the explanation 
as inadmissible. And, lastly, Murray 
was not recalled from banishment 
to be offered the Regency (p. 380), 
except in the sense in which Mr. 
Richard Cobden was recalled from 
banishment in 1859 to be offered a 
post in Lord Palmerston’s second 
administration. 

Twootherinstances of Mr. Green’s 
recklessness of assertion appear in 
the account he gives of Elizabeth’s 
attitude towards Parliament. Here 
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are his exact words: ‘ Her Parlia- 
ments were summoned (p. 394) at 
intervals of never less than three, 
and sometimes of nine years,’ and 
(p. 468) ‘she fell back as far as 
she could on Wolsey’s policy of 
practical abolition, and summoned 
Parliaments at longer and longer 
intervals.’ Now, it is necessary 
only to run one’s eye down the 
list of Elizabeth’s Parliaments, or 
sessions of Parliament (thirteen 
in all), in the Chronological 
Table of the revised edition of the 
Statutes to see that both these 
assertionsare unfounded—five years 
is the longest interval that separates 
any two of them; four is the one 
of most frequent occurrence ; there 
are two instances of an interval of 
but two years, whilst only one year 
divides the fourth from the fifth. 
And Elizabeth in this particular 
ended Uetter than she had begun; 
the list starts with successive in- 
tervals of four and five years, but 
closes with successive intervals of 
four and four. 

Mr. Green is so busy theorising 
is so eager to penetrate beneath the 
surface of events to the causes he 
supposes to have produced them, 
that he can take but little notice of 
events themselves. That isno rea- 
son, however, why he should mis- 
describe many of them. Therefore, 
it is hardly satisfactory to come 
across such passages as these in his 
book: ‘The three thousand Eng- 
lishmen who had landed at Four- 
migny’ (p. 274) in 1449, when 
they landed at Cherbourg, 
though they afterwards got beaten 
at Fourmigny ; ‘Edward, Karl of 
March, who had cut his 
way through a body of Lancas. 
triansat Mortimer’s Cross’ (p. 278), 
when in reality he faced round and 
thus fought his pursuers in this 
battle; ‘the successive executions 
of . . . the Earl of Warwick 

‘ and John de la Pole, Earl 
of Lincoln’ (p. 295), when Lincoln 
was not executed, but killed at 
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Stoke, and when the deaths of the 
two nobles were not successive as 
here arranged; ‘Wyatt himself 
pushed on desperately to Temple 
Bar” (p. 355). ‘“I have kept 
touch,” he cried, ‘as he sank ex- 
hausted at the gate,’ when it was 
Ludgate that Wyatt pushed on to, 
and a bench in the Belle Sanuvage- 
yard that he sat down upon. It 
would be well, too, for Mr. Green to 
know that More was twenty-six, not 
twenty-three merely (p. 309), in 
1504; that Philip did once return 
to England (in March 1557) after 
he left the country ‘on the disap- 
pearance of all hope of a child’ 
(p. 360); that Elizabeth found 
‘among her mother’s kindred’ a 
nearer than ‘a distant cousin’ 
(p. 368). She found Henry Carey, 
who, as the son of her mother’s 
sister, was as near a cousin as he 
could well be, and made him Lord 
Hunsdon ; that it was not the ‘ Karl 
of Desmond’ (p. 435), but the Earl 
of Kildare, whose contempt for 
Henry Tudor’s government usually 
got him made Lord Deputy; and 
that Thomas Stukely, the son of a 
Devonshire gentleman, is not accu- 
rately described as ‘an Irish re- 
fugee’ (p. 443), even if he occa- 
casionally found Irish harbours con- 
venient for his lawless purposes. 
Again the assistance of the ‘ reck- 
less defender of tyranny and crime’ 
might have been sought with ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Green makes a practice not 
only of giving his authorities for 
his various sections but also of 
stating his estimate of the value of 
each. With this course I do not 
propose to quarrel; it would be an 
excellent one if one could be sure 
that the estimates given were even 
reasonably sound. Now and then, 
however, in reading these brief no- 
tices, one cannot help becoming a 
little suspicious of them ; and in one 
case the feeling is more than a sus- 
picion. In the glance at his autho- 
rities prefixed to his section on 
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‘ The Conquest of Ireland ’ (p. 429), 
he takes upon himself to assert that, 
‘both in accuracy and soundness of 
judgment,’ Mr. Froude’s work in 
this province ‘ is far inferior to Mr. 
Brewer’s examination of it in 
his preface to the State Papers 
of Henry VIII Possibly Mr. 
Brewer’s work is superior to Mr, 
Froude’s; I am not prepared to 
dispute the point; but then Mr. 
Brewer does not say a single word 
about Ireland in his preface to the 
State Papers of Henry VIII. Itis 
in his preface to the Calendar of 
the Carew Papers preserved at 
Lambeth that Mr. Brewer has 
given us the benefit of his invalu- 
able labours on Irish history. I 
shrewdly suspect that Mr. Green 
has not found Mr. Brewer of much 
service to him in this part of his 
work after all; otherwise he could 
hardly have expressed, with that 
exasperatingly infallible air of his, 
an opinion on the Plantation of 
Ulster the exact reverse of that 
expressed by Mr. Brewer. Perhaps, 
if Mr. Green knew a little more 
about Ireland, he would be less 
emphatic in his condemnation, alike 
of Mr. Froude’s labours on Irish 
history and of the Plantation of 
Ulster. 

Nor does Mr. Green improve as 
he draws nearer modern times. At 
the very outset of his labours on 
the Stuarts he shows us that he 
has not yet gained the requisite 
familiarity with his subject. He 
makes John Pym member for 
Somersetshire, instead of Calne (p. 
471), in his first Parliament. He 
shifts the grand demonstration made 
by the Commons of their interest 
in the Palatinate question (p. 476) 
from the end to the beginning of 
James’s third Parliament, making 
it a sympathetic response to the 
King’s opening speech. He de- 
scribes impeachment as ‘a Parlia- 
mentary right which had slept ever 
since the reign of Edward IIL;’ 
in which case it must have gone 
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to sleep the moment after its 
birth. He leads his readers to sup- 
pose (p. 478) that it was James’s 
third Parliament which abolished 
monopolies, whereas it was James’s 
fourth. And Mr. Green’s capacity 
of going astray, even when the best- 
trodden historical tracks stretch 
straight before him, is strikingly 
illustrated in this same neighbour- 
hood. The really impressive story 
of the foundation of New Eng- 
land is told by him apparently 
in the full conviction (p. 459) 
that it was the same excessively 
unpleasant congregation of Brown- 
ists who straggled from Lincoln- 
shire to Amsterdam and settled 
there—who quarrelled with their 
pastor because of his wife’s laces, 
and saw damnation in the high 
heels of her boots—that eventually 
became Pilgrim Fathers and pion- 
ers of empire. Of the simple- 
minded Scrooby congregation that 
wandered to the Continent from 
the north-east corner of Notting- 
hamshire, and after a few months’ 
stay at Amsterdam passed on to 
Leyden and settled there, and then 
after a twelve years’ apprenticeship 
to labour in a strange land sailed 
westward to their grand destiny 
from Delft Haven, we do not hear 
a word—except that John Robin- 
son was their minister, and even 
he is placed at Amsterdam, It is 
characteristic too of Mr. Green that 
the ‘Amsterdam’ of page 459 be- 
comes ‘Rotterdam’ in page 492. 
In the first line of this latter page, 
too, there is a ‘ten years’ later,’ and 
adescription of Maryland as a 
‘second colony,’ that are both in- 
scrutable puzzles. Maryland was 
a third colony—indeed, strictly 
speaking, it was a fourth—and be- 
tween 1606, when Virginia was 
founded, and 1634, when Maryland 
was founded, there was something 
more than ten years. Can it be 
that in Mr. Green’s original narra- 
tive New England had been set in 
its natural place, but some malicious 
VOL. XIJ.—-NO, LXIX, NEW SERIES. 
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imp whispered in Mr, Green’s ear 
that a point might be made by put- 
ting Maryland second, that Mary- 
land was put second accordingly, 
and thus fell into all the honours 
and circumstances of its elder 
sister ? 

Little space is left me to speak 
of the long array of mistakes that 
still remain ; but I must glance at a 
few. Mr. Green’s is the first popu- 
lar work of the kind that has done 
anything like justice to the charac- 
ter of the great Protector; yet, in 
following his career, he often falls 
into grave errors of fact. Crom- 
well was not (p. 536) ‘connected 
through his mother with Hampden 
and St. John.’ Hampden was his 
father’s sister’s son, and St. John 
was married to a daughter of his 
father’s brother Henry. If genea- 
logists speak the truth, it was a 
very different person from either 
Hampden or St. John that his 
mother connected him with. He 
did not encounter as ‘stout a de- 
fence’ at Wexford as at Drogheda 
(p. 558); the town had actually 
capitulated when an _ accident 
brought on the massacre. ‘ Fresh 
successes at Ross and Kilkenny’ 
did not bring him to Waterford (p. 
558); for Kilkenny was not even 
besieged until the next campaign. 
After the storming of Clonmel, 
Cromwell did not ‘embark his sol- 
diers for England’ (p. 559); he 
left them with Ireton to finish the 
war. His Scottish campaign did 
not begin in May 1650 (pp. xix, 
559), as Mr. Green prints it, but on 
July 22; the month of May had 
all but run out when he got back 
to London from Ireland. At Dun- 
bar his soldiers must have fallen 
with disease very fast indeed to 
fall jin any numbers (p. 559), 
seeing that they were hardly, if at 
all, more than a day there before 
the great battle delivered them 
from the strait they werein. Mr. 
Green says that, after the battle of 
Santa Cruz, Blake ‘ worked his fleet 
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out [of the harbour] again in the 
teeth of a gale’ (p. 576). Mr. 
Carlyle’s account is very different 
—‘annihilates the Spanish fleet, 
and then, the wind veering round 
in his favour, sails out again.’ Dr. 
Lingard’s narrative, however, throws 
a light on the genesis of Mr. 
Green’s blunder—‘ Still there re- 
mained the difficulty of working 
the fleet out of harbour in the teeth 
of the gale. About sunset they 
were out of reach of the guns 
from the forts; the wind, by mi- 
racle as Blake persuaded himself, 
veered to the s.w., and the con- 
querors proceeded triumphantly out 
to sea.’ Mr. Green did not read far 
enough. 

This paper already considerably 
exceeds the limits I designed at the 
outset; and though my work is 
barely more than half done, I must 
hasten to bring it to a close. It 
was part of my purpose to draw 
attention to a long series of mis- 
statements and exaggerations as 
culpable as misstatements that Mr. 
Green has been betrayed into by 
his unconscionable rhetoric, to 
another of contradictions and in- 
consistencies, to a third which be- 
longs to the remarks he thinks fit 
to make about our Literature, to 
the strangely chaotic condition of 
his Chronology, and to a huge mis- 
cellaneous group of blunders that 
cannot be reduced to any of these 
-heads. But I must postpone them 
to a more convenient season, as 
well as some other things I have to 
say; especially a consideration of 
. importance with regard to the 
general charactor of the work. 
Before ending, however, I will give 
some specimens of his mistakes made 
in connection with Literature; and 
two choice ones, so amazing as to 
justify special notice, from the mot- 
ley group of unclassed delinquencies. 

It will, I think, be news to 
Chaucerian scholars that the date 
of Chaucer’s death is doubtful 
(p. 213), that his office in the 
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customs, ‘the rolls’ of which he 
‘was to write with his own hand,’ 
at which ‘he was to be continually 
present,’ and ‘ to perform his duty 
personally and not by deputy,’ was 
a ‘sinecure;’ that the Decameron 
suggested the ‘ very form’ (p. 214), 
of the Canterbury Tales; that the 
immortal prologue contains ‘ repre- 
sentatives of every class of English 
society, from the noble to the 
ploughman (p. 215), and that the 
poet himself was a ‘sceptic’ (p. 231). 
It is hard to believe that a writer 
is thoroughly conversant with the 
history of our literature who de- 
scribes Wyclif as ‘already past 
middle age’ (p. 228) when he was 
appointed to the mastership of 
Balliol College, unless it be ad- 
mitted that a man of thirty-six is 
past middle age; who represents 
Sir John Fortescue (p. 283) as 
having written his Difference be- 
tween an Absolute and Limited 
Monarchy for Edward IV.; who 
talks of More as having ‘ pub- 
lished his Life of Edward V.’ in 
his days of ‘repute at the bar’ 
(p. 309), when the fact is that the 
work was not published until More 
was years in his grave ; who reckons 
Othello among Shakespeare’s ‘ last 
dramas’ (p. 427)—Hallam, to be 
sure, does the same, but something 
additional has been learnt regard- 
ing the order of Shakespeare’s 
plays since Hallam wrote; who 
calls the young Jonson a ‘poor 
Cambridge scholar’ (p.428), though 
there can hardly be a doubt that 
Ben was at neither University; 
and who assigns ‘the opening of 
the Parliament’ (p. 527)—the Long 
presumably, but whether Long or 
Short does not matter—as the cause 
of Milton’s return home from Italy, 
when Milton had landed in England 
seven months before the meeting 
of even the Short Parliament. And 
as an excellent example of the way 
‘how not to say a thing,’ I recom- 
mend the following (p. 422): ‘A 
fellow-playwright, Chettle, answer- 
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ed Greene’s attack on’ Shakespeare 
‘in words of honest affection.’ Then 
the man that published Greene’s 
posthumous pamphlet, and after- 
wards, on finding that he had made 
himself a party to a malicious slander 
on a blameless brother of the craft, 
handsomely apologised to the man 
he had wronged, was Shakespeare’s 
champion! Chettle’s ‘ honest affec- 
tion’ was a plant of very rapid 
growth, Iam afraid. And a false 
reading in the quotation from Kind 
Hart’s Dream, lets in a ray of light 
upon the source of Mr. Green’s 
literary knowledge. ‘ Argues his 
honesty’ was what Chettle wrote, 
with a sound sense that a word has 
a meaning; ‘augurs his honesty’ 
Mr. Henry Morley miswrites or 
misprints; and ‘ augurs’ Mr. Green 
innocently echoes. 

Among the many historic scenes 
that have been largely shorn of 
their lustre of late years is that 
memorable one that was enacted in 
St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh, on 
Yet even to this 


July 23, 1637. 
Mr. Green has not scrupled to add 
a new feature, which indeed is sub- 
stantially his whole description of 


the incident. ‘The Dean of Edin- 
burgh had no sooner opened the 
new Prayer-book than a murmur 
ran through the congregation, and 
a stool hurled from among the 
crowd felled him to the ground’ 
(p. 513). And among the bits of 
pictorial history in our language 
that, once read, cannot readily be 
forgotten, is Lord Macaulay’s nar- 
rative of the death of Charles II. 
To this too Mr. Green adds a touch 
which is substantially his picture 
of the entire scene. ‘The bishops 
around his bed fell on their knees 
and implored his blessing (p. 648), 
and Charles with outstretched 
hands solemnly gave it to them.’ 
Was ever the Church of England 
80 humiliated before? An Anglican 
dignitary laid sprawling by Jenny 
Geddes’s stool—an imaginary one 
possibly, though the antiquarians 
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of Edinburgh still show it to you; 
a group of Anglican bishops, the 
saintly Ken among them, kneeling 
under the hands of the Merry 
Monarch, and receiving, at their 
own request, such a blessing as 
such hands could bestow ;—these 
are two historical pictures that Mr. 
Green, himself an English Church- 
man, submits to Englishmen. But 
let no true Churchman be dismayed: 
Jenny Geddes’s stool, if there ever 
was such a stool, or if Jenny’s arm 
hurled it, is not recorded to have 
smitten down even a minor canon; 
and it is another word beginning 
with a ‘b,’ of less purely classical 
origin than ‘bishop,’ that forms 
the proper designation of each of 
the youthful figures that knelt round 
Charles’s bedand received from him 
a father’s blessing. After all, this 
last is perhaps Mr. Green’s greatest 
feat. 

Now I take it to be rather dis- 
creditable to English criticism that 
a work bristling with such enor- 
mities as these should have met with 
almost unqualified praise from the 
press hitherto, and that the un- 
grateful task of laying bare this, its 
weak side, should be left to an ob- 
scure teacher living far from the 
grand fountain of light, historical 
and other. A veteran man of 
genius, who has done noble work 
in his time—work that lies as a 
quickening and vivifying power in 
the hearts of thousands—cannot . 
confound the confirmation of King 
Olaf with his conversion without 
the so-called ‘ridiculous blunder ’ 
being at once pounced upon and 
held up to the scorn of mankind. 
Even a single article is not suffi- 
cient for this literary watch-dog to 
express his feelings in; he must 
return to the subject in a second. 
And there was a time when one 
could not be sure, in breaking the 
cover of a well-known weekly 
periodical, that he would not en- 
counter a sneer at another famous 
writer’s calling a sixteenth-century 
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Bishop of Lisieux an ‘obscure 
bishop,’ or a sarcastic reference to 
the peine forte et dure, or to the Ark 
Raleigh—in this last instance with 
rather humiliating results. But 
here is a book written principally 
for the instruction of youth which 
contains as much gross blundering 
as would suffice for a whole histo- 
rical library, and yet, beyond a 
little mild rebuke from one critic, 
and the exposure of a single nest of 
inaccuracies by another, it does not 
receive a word of censure; it is 
welcomed with well-nigh rapturous 
admiration. The conclusion is in- 
evitable. These critics either have 
not the knowledge requisite for a 
faithful discharge of their function, 
or having the requisite knowledge 
either do not read through the 
work they take upon themselves to 
fix the value of, or reading through 
the work wilfully ignore all that is 
objectionable in it. 

The critic of the Pall Mall Gazette 
knows ‘no record of the whole 
drama of history that is so dis- 
tinctly a work of genius’ as this 
one. Well, perhaps he does not; 
but I take the liberty of bringing 
under the notice of Mr. Green, who 


has shown himself to possess many 
fine gifts, a homely definition of 
genius, given by one that ought to 
know what the thing is if he has 
any knowledge of what is going on 
under his own hat—‘ Genius means 
transcendent capacity of taking 
trouble, first of all,’ (the italics are 
mine). In any case, the next time 
Mr. Green stoops from the heaven 
where he sits enthroned with the 
greater deities that now rule in the 
historical world to bring light to us 
wanderers in darkness, I trust he 
will descend in a less listless mood, 
and take care that the gift he 
brings us be light indeed. 

Here, Mr. Editor, I end for the 
present at least. Quite as bad re- 
mains behind; but I have said 
enough to show the much-enduring 
English teacher and English pupil 
that they must use Mr. Green’s 
work with a spirit of watchfulness 
upon them. Perhaps I shall return 
to the subject, as well as to some 
other aspects of the book, in an. 
other article. 

Yours faithfully, 
James Row ey, M.A. 
Monkstown, Co. Dusuin: 
August, 1875. 


ERRATUM 


In August Number, p. 263, lines 2-7, read 


He whirls around his head a sling from which the largo stone, or some other 
apparently heavy missile, is just about to be released, and shouts as he whirls it. 





